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Th: Galaxy. 
THE LIBERAL TRIUMVIRATE OF ENGLAND. 


YEAR ago I happened to be talking with some French friends 
at a dinner-table in Paris, about the Reform agitation then going 
on in England. “We admire your great orators and leaders,” said an 
enthusiastic French gentleman: “your Bright, your Beales ”»— and he 
was warming to the subject when he saw that I was smiling, and he at 
once pulled up, and asked me earnestly whether he had said anything 
ridiculous. I endeavored to explain to him gently that in England we 
did not usually place our Bright and our Beales on exactly the same 
level —that the former was our greatest orator, our most powerful 
leader, and the latter a respectable, earnest gentleman of warm emo- 
tions and ordinary abilities whom chance had made the figure-head of 
a passing and vehement agitation, and who would probably be forgotten 
the day after to morrow or thereabouts. 

My French friend did not seem convinced. He had seen Mr. 
Keales’s name in the London papers quite as often and as prominently 
for some months as Mr. Bright’s; and, moreover, he had met Mr. 
Beales at dinner, and did not like to be told that he had not thereby 
made the acquaintance of a great tribune of the British people. So I 
dropped the subject and allowed our Bright and our Beales to rank 
together without farther protest. 

Here in New York, where English politics are understood infinitely 
better than in Paris, I have noticed not a little of this “ Bright and 
Beales” classification when pedple talk of the leaders of English Lib- 
eralism. I have heard, with surprise, this or that respectable member 
of Parliament, who never for a moment dreamed of being classed 
among the chiefs of his party, exalted to a place of equality with Glad- 
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stone or Bright. In truth the English Liberal party (I mean now the 
advancing and popular party — not the old Whigs) has only three men 
who can be called leaders. After Gladstone, Bright, and Mill there 
comes a huge gap—and then follow the subalterns, of whom one 
might name half a dozen having about equal rank and influence, and 
of whom you may choose any favorite you like. Take, for example, 
Mr. W. E. Forster, Mr. Stansfeld, Mr. Thomas Hughes, the O’Dono- 
ghue, Mr. Coleridge (who, however, is marked out for the judicial 
bench, and therefore need hardly be counted), and one or two others, 
and you have the captains of the advanced Liberal party. The Lib- 
erals are not rich in rising talent ; at least there seems no man of the 
younger political generation who gives any promise of commanding 
ability. ‘They have many good debaters and clever politicians, but I 
see no “pony Gladstone” to succeed him who used to be called the 
“pony Peel ;” and the man has yet to show himself in whom the 
House of Commons can hope for a future Bright. The great Liberals 
of our day have apparently not the gift of training disciples in order 
that the latter may become apostles in their time. Like Cavour, they 
are too earnest about the work and do too much of it themselves to 
have leisure or inclination for teaching and pushing others. 

Officially Mr. Gladstone has been, of course, for several years the 
leader of the party. He is formally invested with all the insignia of 
command. He is indeed the only possible leader ; for he is the only 
man who has the slightest chance just now of commanding the allegi- 
ance of the old Whigs with their dukes and earls, and the young Radi- 
cals with their philosophers, their Comtists, their Irish Nationalists, and 
their working men. But the true soul and voice and heart of the Lib- 
eral party pay silent allegiance to John Bright. He is, by universal 
acknowledgment, the maker of the Reform agitation and the Reform 
Bill. 

Mr. Disraeli has over and over again flung in the face of Mr. Glad- 
stone the fact that Bright, and not he, is the master spirit of Radical- 
ism. Of late the Tories have taken to praising and courting Bright 
incessantly and ostentatiously, and contrasting his calm, consistent 
wisdom with Gladstone’s impetuosity and fitfulness. Of course both 
Bright and Gladstone thoroughly understand the meaning of this, and 
smile at it and despise it. The obvious purpose is to try to set up a 
rivalry between the two. If Gladstone’s authority could be damaged 
that would be quite enough ; for it would be impossible at present to 
get the Whig dukes and earls to follow Bright, and the dethronement 
of Gladstone would be the break-up of the party. The trick is an 
utter failure. Bright is sincerely and generously loyal to Gladstone, 
and is a man as completely devoid of personal vanity or self-seeking 
as he is of fear. No personal question will ever divide these two men. 

Gladstone is beyond doubt the most fluent and brilliant speaker in 
the English Parliament. No other man has anything like his inex- 
haustible flow and rush of varied and vivid expression. His memory 
is as surprising as his fluency. Grattan spoke of the eloquence of Fox 
as “rolling in resistless as the waves of the Atlantic.” So far as this 
description conveys the idea of a vast volume of splendid words pour- 
ing unceasingly in, it may be applied to Gladstone. A listener new to 
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the House is almost certain to prefer him to any other speaker there, 
and to regard him as the greatest English orator of the present genera- 
tion. I was myself for a long time completely under the spell, and a 
little impatient of those who insisted on the superiority of Bright. But 
when one becomes accustomed to the speaking of the two men it is 
impossible not to find the fluency, the glitter, the impetuous volubility, 
the involved and complicated sentences, the Latinized, sesquipedalian 
words of Gladstone gradually losing their early charm and influence, 
just as the pure noble Saxon, the unforced energy, the exquisite sim- 
plicity, the perfect “fusion of reason and passion” which are the 
special characteristics of Bright’s eloquence, grow more and more fas- 
cinating and commanding. Perhaps the same effect may be found to 
arise from a study or a contrast (if one must contrast them) between 
the political characters of the two men. 

It is a somewhat singular fact that one English county has produced 
the three men who undoubtedly rank beyond all others in England as 
Parliamentary orators. The Earl of Derby, Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. 
Bright are all Lancashire men. But Gladstone is only Lancashire by 
birth. His shrewd old Scotch father came to Liverpool from across 
the Tweed, and made his money and founded his family in the great 
port of the Mersey. ‘The Gladstones had, and have, large West Indian 
property ; and when England emancipated her slaves by paying off the 
planters, the Gladstones came in for no small share of the national 
purchase-money. When the great Liberal orator came out so impetu- 
ously and unluckily with his celebrated panegyric on Jefferson Davis, 
a few years ago, some people shook their heads and remarked that the 
old planter spirit does not quite die out in the course of one genera- 
tion ; and I heard bitter allusion made to the celebrated declaration 
flung by Cooke, the great tragedian, in the face of an indignant theatre 
in Liverpool, that there was not a stone in the walls of that town which 
was not “cemented by the blood of Africans.” But, indeed, Glad- 
stone’s outburst had no traditional, or hereditary, or other such source. 
It came straight from the impulsive heart and nature of the speaker. 
His strength and his weakness are alike illustrated by that sudden, 
indiscreet, unjustifiable, and repented outburst. Thus he every now 
and then disappoints his friends and shakes the confidence of his fol- 
lowers. A keen, intellectual, cynical member of the Liberal party, 
Mr. Grant Duff, not long since publicly reproached Mr. Gladstone with 
this trick of suddenly “turning round and firing his revolver in the face 
of his followers.” Certain it is that there is little or no enthusiasm felt 
toward Gladstone personally, by his party. Admirers of Mr. Disraeli 
are usually devotees of the man himself. Young men, especially, de- 
light in him and adore him. Mr. Gladstone is followed as a leader, 
admired as an orator ; but I have heard very few of his followers ever 
express any personal affection or enthusiasm for him ; but it is quite 
notorious in London that some of his adherents can hardly controi 
their dislike of him. Mr. Bright, although a man of somewhat cold 
and reserved demeanor, and occasionally érusgue in manner, is popular 
everywhere in the House. Mr. Gladstone is not personally popular 
even among his own followers. What is the reason? His enemies 
say that he has a bad temper and an unbending intellectual pride, 
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which is as untrue as if they were to say he had a hoarse voice and a 
stammer. ‘The obscurest man in the House of Commons is not more 
modest ; and there is nothing ungenial in his manner or his temper. 
But the truth is that people cannot rely upon him, or think they cannot, 
which, so far as they are concerned, amounts to the same thing. His 
strongest passion in life—stronger than his love of figures, or of 
Homer, or even of liberty—is a love of argument. He is always 
ready to sacrifice his friend, or his party, or even his cause, to his ar- 
gument. Add to this that he has a conscience so sensitive that it can 
hardly ever find any cause or deed smooth enough to be wholly satis- 
factory ; add, moreover, that he has an eloquence so fluent as to flow 
literally away from him, or with him, and the wonder will be how such 
a man ever came to be the successful leader of a great party at all. 
He is always reconsidering what he has done, always penitent for 
something he has said, always turning up to-day the side of the question 
which everybody supposed was finally put away and done with yester- 
day. 

You can read all this in his face. Furrowed with deep and rigid 
lines, it proclaims a certain self-torturing nature—the nature of the 
penitent, self-examining ascetic, whose heart is always vexed by doubts 
of his own worth and purity, and past and future. Decidedly, Glad- 
stone wants force of character, and force of intellect as well. He is 
not a man of great thought. Every such man settles a question, so 
far as he is himself concerned, finally, one way or the other, before 
long ; sees and accepts what the human limitations of thinking are ; 
recognizes the necessity of being done with mere thinking about it, 
and so decides and is free to act. There is intellectual weakness in 
Gladstone’s interminable consideration and reconsideration, qualifica- 
tion and requalification of every subject and branch of a subject. But 
there is also a strong, genuine, unmingled delight in mere argument — 
perhaps as barren a delight as human intellect can yield to. 

Last year there were three Fenian prisoners lying under sentence of 
death in Manchester. Their crime was such as undoubtedly all civil 
governments are accustomed to punish by death. But there was con- 
siderable sympathy for them, partly because of their youth, partly 
because the deed they had done — the killing of a policeman in order 
to rescue a political conspirator — did not seem to be a mere base and 
malignant murder. Some eminent Liberals, Mr. Bright among the 
rest, endeavored to obtain a mitigation of the sentence. The Tory 
Government refused ; then a point of law was raised on their behalf, 
and argued in the House of Commons. ‘The point was new, the Tory 
law-officers, dull men at the best, were taken by surprise, and broke 
down in reply. Yet there was a reply, and legally, a sufficient one. 
Mr. Gladstone saw it; saw where the point raised was defective, and 
how it might be disposed of. He sprang to his feet, pulled the Tory 
law-officers out of their difficulty, and upset the case for the Fenians. 
Now this must have seemed to a conscientious man quite the right thing 
to do. To a lover of argument the temptation of upsetting a defective 
plea was irresistible. But most of Mr. Gladstone’s Irish followers, on 
whom he must needs rely, were surprised and angry, and even some of 
his English friends thought he might have left the Tories unaided to 
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hang their own political prisoners. Gladstone’s conduct was eminently 
characteristic. No impartial man could honestly say that he had done 
a wrong thing ; but no one acquainted with political life could feel sur- 
prised that a leader who habitually does such things, is almost always 
being grumbled at by one or other section of his followers. 

There is an obvious lack of directness as well as of robustness in 
the whole intellectual and political character of the man. I think it was 
Nathaniel Hawthorne who said of General McClellan that if he could 
only have shut one eye he might have gone straight into Richmond 
almost at any time during his command of the Army of the Potomac. 
I am sure if Gladstone would only close one eye now and then he 
might lead his party much more easily to splendid victory. With all 
his great, varied, comprehensive faculties, he is not a man to make a 
deep mark on the history of his country. He has to be driven on. 
Somebody must stand behind him. He is not self-sufficing. His style 
of eloquence is not straightforward, cleaving its way like an arrow. It 
goes round and round a subject, turning it up, holding it to the light, 
now this way, now that, examining and re-examining it. Even his 
Reform speeches are as Disraeli once said very happily of Lord Pal- 
merston, rather speeches about Reform than orations on behalf of it. 
He is indeed the brilliant Halifax of his age—at least he is a com- 
plete embodiment of Lord Macaulay’s Halifax. A leader with so 
many splendid gifts and merits, no English parliamentary party of 
modern times has ever had. ‘Taking manner, voice, elocution and all 
into account, as is but right in judging of a speaker, I think he is the 
most splendid of all English orators. Burke’s manner and accent were 
terribly against him ; Fox was full of repetition, and often stammered 
and stuttered in the very rush and tumult of his thoughts ; Sheridan’s 
glitter was sometimes tawdriness ; both the Pitts were given to pom- 
pousness and affectation ; Bright has neither the silver voice nor the 
varied information of Gladstone ; Disraeli I do not rank among orators 
at all. Gladstone has none of the special defects of any of these men, 
yet I am convinced that Fox was a greater orator than Gladstone ; I 


know that Bright is; while Burke’s speeches are, as intellectual stu- 


dies, incomparably beyond anything that Gladstone will ever bequeath 
= posterity ; and as instruments to an end, some of Disraeli’s speeches 

have been more effective and triumphant than anything ever spoken 
by his present rival. 

In brief, Gladstone is not, to my thinking, a great orator ; ana I do 
not believe he is a great statesman. A great statesman, I presume, is 
tested by a crisis, and is greatest at a crisis. Such was Chatham ; 
such was Washington ; such was Napoleon Bonaparte ; such was Ca- 
vour ; such is Bismarck. All I have seen of Gladstone compels me to 
believe that he is not such a man. He is just the man to lead the 
Liberal party at this time ; but I should despair of the triumph of that 
party for the present g generation, if there were not stronger and simpler 
minds behind his to keep him in the right way, to drive him on — and, 
above all, to prevent him from recoiling after he has made an effective 
stride forw ard. 

One of the great questions likely to arise soon in English political 
discussion is that of national education. On educational questions I 
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fancy Mr. Gladstone is rather narrow-minded and old-fashioned ; 
taking too much the tone and view of a college Don. His recent sev- 
erance from the political representation of Oxford may have done 
something to release his mind from tradition and pedantry ; but I 
much doubt whether he will not be found sadly wanting when a serious 
attempt is made to revolutionize the principles and the system of the 
English universities, and to substitute there (I quote again the lan- 
guage of Grant Duff) “the studies of men, for the studies of children.” 
Gladstone is a devotee of classical study; and his whole nature is 
under the influence of zstheticism, or of what is commonly called 
“sentiment.” The sweet and genial traditions of the past have im- 
mense influence over him. His love of Greek poetry and of Italian 
art follow him into politics. With the Teuton, his poetry and his poli- 
tics, he has little or no sympathy ; and I think the question to be deci- 
ded shortly as regards the university system in England may be figur- 
atively described as a question between Classic and Teuton. Glad- 
stone is a profound Greek and Latin scholar—a master of Italian, a 
connoisseur of Italian art ; he does not, I believe, know or care much 
about German literature. Accordingly, he was a devoted Philhellene 
and a passionate champion of Italian independence ; while the out- 
break of the recent struggle between the past and the present in Ger- 
many found him indifferent, and probably even ignorant. So it was in 
regard to the American crisis the other day. He knew little of Amer- 
ican politics and national life ; and the whole thing was a bewilderment 
and a surprise to him. If the Laocoon had been the work of a New 
England artist I think the North would have found at once a warm 
advocate in Mr. Gladstone. 

Of a mould utterly different is John Bright, at the very root of whose 
character are found simplicity and straightforwardness. By simplicity 
I do not mean freedom from pretence or affectation ; for no man can 
be more thoroughly unaffected and sincere than Gladstone. I mean 
that purely intellectual attribute which frees the judgment from the 
influence of complex emotions ; which distinguishes at once essentials 
from non-essentials ; which sees at a glance the true end and the real 
way to it, and can go directly onward. Men supremely gifted with this 
great practical quality are commonly set down as men of one idea. 
In this sense, undoubtedly, John Bright is a man of one idea; but the 
phrase does not justly describe him, or men like him, who are peculiar 
merely in having an accurate appreciation of what I may call political 
perspective, and thus knowing what proportion of public consideration 
certain objects ought, under certain circumstances, to obtain. 

So far as ideas are the offspring of information, Mr. Bright has 
undoubtedly fewer ideas than some of his contemporaries. He is not 
a profound classical scholar like Gladstone ; he has had nothing like 
the varied culture of Lowe ; he makes, of course, no pretence to the 
attainments of Mill, who is at once a master of science, of classics, 
and of dedles-ettres. But given a subject, almost any subject, coming at 
all within the domain of politics or economics, and time to think over it, 
and he is much more likely to be right in his judgment of it than any of 
the three men Ihave named. He is gifted beyond any Englishman now 
living with the rare and admirable faculty of seeing right into the heart 
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of a subject, and discerning what it means and what it is worth. Nor 
is this ever a lucky jump at a conclusion. Bright never gives an opin- 
ion at random or off-hand. Some new policy is announced ; some new 
subject is broached in the House of Commons ; and Bright sits silent 
and listens. Friends and followers come round him and ask him what 
he thinks of it. “ Wait until to-morrow and I will tell you,” is almost 
invariably, in whatever form of words, the tenor of his reply — and to- 
morrow’s judgment is certain to be right. I can remember no great 
public question coming up in England for the past dozen years in 
regard to which Mr. Bright’s deliberate judgment did not prove itself 
to be just. 

This quality of sagacious judgment, however valuable and uncom- 
mon, would not of itself make a man a great statesman or even a great 
party leader ; but it is only one of many remarkable attributes which 
are found harmoniously illustrated in the character of Mr. Bright. I 
do not mean, however, to dwell at any length here on the place John 
Bright holds in English political life or the qualities which have won 
him that place. He has lately been the subject of an article in this 
magazine, and he is indeed better known to American readers than 
any other English political man now living. One or two observations 
are all that just now seem necessary to make. 

Men who have not heard Bright speak, and who only know him by 
repute as a powerful tribune of the people, a demagogue (“John of 
Bromwicham,” Carlyle calls him, classing him with John of Leyden), 
are naturally apt to think of him as an impetuous, passionate, stormy 
orator, shaking people’s souls with sound and fury. Almost anybody 
who only knew the two men vaguely and by rumor, would be likely to 
assume that the style of the classical Gladstone was stately, calm, and 
regular ; that of the popular orator and democrat, impetuous, rugged, 
and vehement. Now, the great characteristic of Gladstone, after his 
fluency, is his impetuosity ; that of Bright is his magnificent composure 
and self-control. Intensity is his great peculiarity. He never foams 
or froths or bellows, or wildly gesticulates. The heat of his oratorical 
passion is a white heat which consumes without flash or smoke or sput- 
ter. Some of his greatest effects have been produced by passages of 
pathetic appeal, of irony, or of invective, which were delivered with a 

calm intensity that might almost have seemed coldness, if the fire of 
genius and of eloquence did not burn beneath it. Another remark 
I should make is that Mr. Bright is the greatest master of pure 
Saxon English now speaking the English language. As the blind 
commonly have their sense of sound and of touch intensified, so it 
may be that Mr. Bright’s comparative indifference to classic and foreign 
literature has tended to concentrate all his attention upon the culture 
of pure English, and given him a supreme faculty of appreciating and 
employing it. Certain it is that his unvarying choice of the very best 
Saxon word in every case seems to come from an instinct which is in 
itself something like genius. 

Finally, let me remark, that the extent of Mr. Bright’s dunenneaie 
tendencies would probably disappoint some Americans. I may say 
now what I should probably have been laughed at for saying two or 
three years ago, that there is a good deal of the conservative about 
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John Bright ; that he is by nature disposed to shrink from innovation ; 
that change for the mere sake of change is quite abhorrent to him ; 
and that he is about the last man in England who would care to make 
political war for an idea. He seems to me to be the only one English- 
man I have lately spoken with who retains any genuine feeling of per- 
sonal loyalty toward the sovereign of England. But for his eloquence 
and his power, I fancy Mr. Bright would seem rather a slow sort of 
politician to many of the younger Radicals. The “Times” lately 
attributed Mr. Bright’s conservatism to his advancing years. This 
was merely absurd. Mr. Bright is little older now than O’Connell was 
when he began his Parliamentary career. He is considerably younger 
that Disraeli, or Gladstone, or Mill. What Bright now is he always 
was. A dozen years ago he was defending the Queen and Prince Al- 
bert against the attacks of Tories and of some Radicals. He never 
was a Democrat in the French or Italian sense. He has always been 
wanting even, in sympathy, with popular revolution abroad. He never 
showed the slightest interest in speculative politics. I doubt if he ever 
talked of the “brotherhood of peoples.” He has been driven into 
political agitation only because, like Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell, he saw 
positive, practical, and pressing grievances bearing down upon his 
neighbors, which he felt called by duty to make war against. I have 
many times heard Mr. Bright say that he detests the House of Com- 
mons, and would be glad if it were permitted him never to mount a 
platform again. 

But if Mr. Bright had little natural inclination for a Parliamentary 
career, what is one to say of Mr. John Stuart Mill’s natural disinclina- 
tion for such a path of life? 

Physical constitution, intellectual peculiarities, temperament, habits 
—all seemed to mark out Mr. Mill as a man destined to close his 
career, as he had so long conducted it—#in almost absolute seclusion. 
He is a silent, shy, shrinking man, of feeble frame and lonely ways. 
Until the general election of three years back, Mr. Mill was to his 
countrymen but as an oracle— as a voice—almost as a myth. The 
influence of his writings was immense. Personally he was but a name. 
He never came into any public place ; he knew nobody. When the 
promoters of the movement to return him to Parliament came to can- 
vass the Westminster electors, the great difficulty they had to contend 
with was, that three out of every four of the honest traders and shop- 
keepers had never heard of him ; and* the few who knew anything of 
his books had a vague impression that the author was dead years 
before. The very men who formed the executive of his committee 
could not say that they knew him, even by sight. Half in jest, half 
for a serious purpose, some of the Tories sent abroad over Westmin- 
ster an awful report that there was no such man in existence as John 
Stuart Mill. “Did you ever see him?” was the bewildering question 
constantly put to this or that earnest canvasser, and invariably answered 
with an apologetic negative. I believe the services of my friend Dr. 
Chapman, editor of the “Westminster Review,” were brought into 
pressing requisition, because he was one of the very few who really 
could boast a personal acquaintance with Stuart Mill. The day when 
the latter first entered the House of Commons was the first time he and 
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Bright ever saw each other. I believe Cobden and Mill never met. 
Mill had no university acquaintances — he had never been to any uni- 
versity. He had no school friends —he had never been to a school. 
Perhaps the best educated man of his time in England, he owes his 
education to the personal care and teaching of his distinguished father, 
James Mill, who would have been illustrious if his son had not over- 
shadowed his fame. Assuredly, to know James Mill intimately was, if 
I may thus apply Leigh Hunt’s saying, in itself a liberal education. 
Following his father’s steps at the India House, John Mill worked 
there methodically and quietly, until he rose to the highest position his 
father had occupied ; and then he resigned his office, declined an offer 
of a seat at the Indian Council Board, subsequently made by Lord 
Stanley, and lapsed wholly into private life. Of late he rarely met 
even his close and early friends. Some estrangement, not necessary 
to dwell on, had taken place, I believe, between him and his old friend 
Thomas Carlyle, and I suppose they ceased to meet. After the death 
of the wife whom he so loved and revered, Mill lived almost always at 
Avignon, in the south of France, where she died, and where he raised a 
monument over her remains, which he visits and tends with a romantic 
devotion and constancy worthy of a Roland. 

Only a profound sense of duty could drag such a man from his scho- 
larly and sacred seclusion into the stress and storm of a parliamentary 
life. But it was urged upon Mill that he could do good to the popular 
cause by going into Parliament ; and he is not a man to think anything 
of his personal preference in such a case. He accepted the contest 
and won. Some of his warmest admirers regretted that he had ever 
given his consent. They feared not so much that he might damage 
his reputation as that he might weaken the influence of his authority, 
and with it the strength of every great popular cause. Certainly those 
who thought thus, and who met Mr. Mill for the first time during the 
progress of the Westminster contest, did not feel much inclined to take 
a more encouraging view of the prospect. 

Mr. Mill seems cut out by nature not to be a parliamentary success. 
He has a thin, fragile, awkward frame; he has a nervous, incessant 
twitching of the lips and eyes ; he has a weak voice and a sort of stam- 
mer ; he is over sixty years of age ; he had never, so far as I know, 
addressed a political meeting of any kind up to the time of the West- 
minster contest. Yet with all these disadvantages, Mill has, as a 
political leader and speaker, been an undoubted success with the coun- 
try, and a sort of success in the House. An orator of any kind he 
never could be. One might call him a wretchedly bad speaker, if his 
speaking were not so utterly unlike anybody else’s, as to refuse to be 
classified with any other speaking, good or bad. But, so far as the 
best selection of words, the clearest style, the most coherent and con- 
vincing argument can constitute eloquence, Mill’s speeches are elo- 
quent. They are, of course, only spoken essays. They differ in no 
wise from the speaker’s writings ; and I need hardly say that a speech, 
to be effective, must never be just what the speaker would have written 
if it were to be consigned at once to print as a letter or an essay. As 
speeches, therefore, Mr. Mill’s utterances in the House have little or 
no effect. Indeed, they are only listened to by a very few men of real 
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intelligence and judgment on both sides. Some of the more boister- 
ous of the Tories made many attempts to cough and laugh Mill into 
silence ; indeed, there was obviously a deliberate plan of this kind in 
operation at one time. But Mill is a man whom nothing can deter 
from saying or doing what he thinks right. A more absolutely fearless 
being does not exist. He is even free from that fear which has some- 
times paralyzed the boldest spirits, the fear of becoming ridiculous. 
So the Tory trick failed. Mill went on with patient, imperturbable, 
proud good-humor, despite all interruption — now and then paying off 
his Tory enemies by some keen contemptuous epigram or sarcasm, 
made all the more pungent by the thin, bland tone in which it was 
uttered. So the Tories gave up shouting, groaning and laughing ; the 
more quickly because one at least of their chiefs, the Marquis of Salis- 
bury (then in the House of Commons as Lord Cranbourne) had the 
spirit and sense to express openly and loudly his anger and disgust at 
the vulgar and brutal behavior of some of his followers. Therefore 
Mr. Mill ceased to be interrupted; but he is not much listened to. 
That supreme, irrefutable evidence that a man fails to interest the 
House — the fact that a hum and buzz of conversation may be heard 
all the time he is speaking — is always fatally manifest when Mr. Mill 
addresses the Commons. But the House, after all, is only a platform 
from which a man endeavors to speak to the country, and if Mill does 
not always get the ear of the House, he never fails to be heard by the 
nation. I have no doubt that even the Tory members of the House 
read Mill’s speeches when they appear in print ; assuredly all intelli- 
gent Tories do. These speeches, in any case, are never lost on the 
country. They form at once a part of the really successful literature 
of each session. They always excite controversy of some kind — not 
even the great orations of Bright and Gladstone are more talked of. 

So far they are a success, and there is something in the personal 
character of Mr. Mill himself, which makes him specially popular with 
the working classes of England. I doubt if there is now any English- 
man whose name would be received with a more cordial outburst of 
applause at a popular meeting. Working-men, in fact, are very proud 
of Mr. Mill’s scholarship, culture, and profundity. They can perceive 
easily enough that he is remarkable for just those intellectual qualities 
which the conventional demagogue never has. Tory newspapers and 
the “Saturday Review” sometimes affect to regard Mr. Bright asa 
man of defective education, but it is impossible to pretend to think 
that Mill is ignorant of Greek or superficial in his knowledge of his- 
tory. When such a man makes himself especially the champion of 
working-men, the working-men think of him very much as the Irish 
peasants of ’98 and ’48 did of Edward Fitzgerald and Smith O’Brien, 
the aristocrats of birth and rank, who stepped down from their high 
places and gave themselves up to the cause of the unlettered and the 
poor. 

There is something fascinating, moreover, about the singular blend- 
ing of the emotional, and even the romantic, with the keen, vigorous, 
logical intellect, which is to be observed in Mill. Even political econ- 
omy, in Mill’s mind, is strangely guided and governed by mere feeling. 
Somebody said he was a combination of Ricardo and Tom Hughes — 
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somebody else said, rather more happily, I think, that he is Adam 
Smith and Fénélon revived and rolled into one. The “Pall Mall 
Gazette” found his picture well painted in Lord Macaulay’s analysis 
of the motives which influenced Edmund Burke, when he flung his 
soul into the impeachment of Warren Hastings. The mere eccentrici- 
ties, the very defects of such a nature have in them something captiva- 
ting. The admirers of Mr. Mill are therefore not unusually somewhat 
given to exalting admiration into idolatry. The classes who most 
admire him are the scholarly and adventurous young Radicals, who 
have a dash of Positivism in them; the extreme Radicals, who are 
prepared to go any and all lengths for the mere sake of change; and 
the working- men. 

This is the Triumvirate of the English Liberal Party. Combined 
they represent, guide, and govern every section and fraction of that 
party that is worth taking into any consideration. Mr. Gladstone 
represents official Liberalism; Mr. Bright speaks for and directs the 
old-fashioned, robust, popular Liberalism of which Manchester was the 
school ; Mr. Mill is the exponent of the new Liberalism, the Liberal- 
ism of Idea and Logic. Bright’s programme is a little ahead of Glad- 
stone’s, but Gladstone will probably be easily pulled up toit. Mill 
goes far beyond either, far beyond any point at which either is ever 
likely to arrive. Indeed, Mr. Mill may be fairly described by a phrase, 
which I believe is German, as a man in advance of every possible 
future — at least in England. But he is quite prepared to act loyally 
and steadily with his party and its leader on all momentous issues. 
On some minor questions he has lately gone widely away from them, 
and given thereby much offence ; and indeed I am sure there are not 
a few of the old-fashioned Liberals and the Manchester men who 
would rather Mr. Mill had never come into Parliament and sat at their 
side. But on nearly all questions of Parliamentary Reform, and on 
that of the Irish Church, Mill and his Liberal colleagues will pull cor- 
dially together. So, too, on most economic questions, reduction of 
taxation, imposition of duties and the like. Where a sharp difference 
is likely to arise will only be in relation to some subject having an idea 
behind it—some question of foreign policy perhaps, something not at 
present imminent ; and, let us hope, not destined in any case to be 
vital to the interests of the party. Only where an idea is involved will 
Mr. Mill refuse to allow his own judgment to bend to the general 
necessities of the party. It was his objection (a very unwise one, I 
think) to the idea behind the system of the ballot, which led him to 
separate himself sharply from Bright and other Liberals on that sub- 
ject ; it was the idea which lies at the bottom of a representation of 
minorities, which beguiled him into lending his advocacy to that most 
chimerical, awkward, and absurd piece of political mechanism which 
we know in England as the three-cornered constituency. ‘The cohesion 
of Gladstone and Bright is decidedly more close and likely to endure 
than that between Bright and Mill. But on all immediate questions of 
great importance, these two men are sure to be found side by side. 
Mill has a deep and earnest admiration for Bright, who is sometimes, 
perhaps, a little impatient of the Politics of Idea. 

During the session of 1868, I attended a meeting of a few representa- 
tive Liberals of all classes, brought together to decide on some course 
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of agitation with regard to Ireland. Mr. Mill was there, so were Pro- 
fessor Fawcett, Mr. Thomas Hughes, Lord Amberley, and other mem- 
bers of Parliament ; Mr. Frederick Harrison, with some of his Positivist 
colleagues, and several representative working men. Mr. Bright was 
unable to attend. A certain course of action being recommended, Mr. 
Mill expressed his own approval of it, but emphatically declared that he 
considered Mr. Bright’s judgment was entitled to be regarded as authori- 
tative, and that should Mr. Bright recommend the meeting not to go 
on, the scheme had better be given up. Mr. Bright subsequently dis- 
couraged the scheme, and it was, on Mr. Mill’s recommendation, at 
once abandoned. I mention this fact to illustrate the loyalty which 
Mr. Mill, with all his tendency to political eccentricity, usually displays 
toward the men whom he regards as the leaders of the party. 

Mill and Bright are alike warm admirers of Gladstone and believers 
in him. Indeed one sometimes feels ashamed to doubt for a moment 
the steadfastness of a man in whom Bright and Mill put so full a faith. 

Certainly the English Liberal has reason to congratulate himself, 
and feel proud when he remembers what sort of men his party’s leaders 
used to be, and sees what men they are to-day. It will not do to study 
too-closely the private characters of the chiefs of any political band in 
the House of Commons, from the days of Bolingbroke to those of 
Fox. The man who was not a sinecurist or a peculator was pretty 
sure to be a profligate or a gambler. Not a few eminent men were 
sinecurists, peculators, profligates, and gamblers. The political purity 
of the English Liberal leaders to-day is absolutely without the faintest 
shade of suspicion — it never even occurs to any one to suspect them, 
while their private lives, it may be said without indelicacy, are in pure 
and perfect accord with the noble principles they profess. Not often 
has there been a political triumvirate of greater men ; of better men, 
never. 

Justin McCarruy. 


Anthony Trollope. 
PHINEAS FINN, THE IRISH MEMBER. 





CHAPTER LIV. 


CONSOLATION, 


N the day following Madame Goesler’s dinner party, Phineas, 
though he was early at his office, was not able to do much work, 
still feeling that as regarded the realities of the world, his back was 
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broken. He might no doubt go on learning, and, after a time, might 
be able to exert himself in a perhaps useful, but altogether uninterested 
kind of way, doing his work simply because it was there to be done,— 
as the carter or the tailor does his ;— and from the same cause, know- 
ing that a man must have bread to live. But as for ambition, and the 
idea of doing good, and the love of work for work’s sake,— as for the 
elastic springs of delicious and beneficent labour,— all that was over 
for him. He would have worked from day till night, and from night 
till day, and from month till month throughout the year to have secured 
for Violet Effingham the assurance that her husband’s position was wor- 
thy of her own. But now he had no motive for such work as this. As 
long as he took the public pay, he would earn it ; and that was all. 

On the next day things were a little better with him. He received 
a note in the morning from Lord Cantrip saying that they two were to 
see the Prime Minister that evening, in order that the whole question 
of the railway to the Rocky Mountains might be understood, and 
Phineas was driven to his work. Before the time of the meeting came 
he had once more lost his own identity in great ideas of colonial wel- 
fare, and had planned and peopled a mighty region on the Red River, 
which should have no sympathy with American democracy. When he 
waited upon Mr. Gresham in the afternoon he said nothing about the 
mighty region ; indeed, he left it to Lord Cantrip to explain most of 
the proposed arrangements,— speaking only a word or two here and 
there as occasion required. But he was aware that he had so far re- 
covered as to be able to save himself from losing ground during the 
interview. 

“ He’s about the first Irishman we’ve had that has been worth his 
salt,” said Mr. Gresham to his colleague afterwards. 

“That other Irishman was a terrible fellow,” said Lord Cantrip, 
shaking his head. 

On the fourth day after his sorrow had befallen him, Phineas went 
again to the cottage in Park Lane. And in order that he might not 
be balked in his search for sympathy he wrote a line to Madame Goes- 
ler to ask if she would be at home. “I will be at home from five to 
six,— and alone.— M. M. G.” ‘That was the answer from Marie Max 
Geesler, and Phineas was of course at the cottage a few minutes after 
five. It is not, I think, surprising that a man when he wants sympathy 
in such a calamity as that which had now befallen Phineas Finn, 
should seek it from a woman. Women sympathise most effectually 
with men, as men do with women. But it is, perhaps, a little odd 
that a man when he wants consolation because his heart has been 
broken, always likes to receive it from a pretty woman. One would 
be disposed to think that at such a moment he would be profoundly 
indifferent to such a matter, that no delight could come to him from 
female beauty, and that all he would want would be the softness of a 
simply sympathetic soul. But he generally wants a soft hand as well, 
and an eye that can be bright behind the mutual tear, and lips that 
shall be young and fresh as they express their concern for his sorrow. 
All these things were added to Phineas when he went to Madame 
Goesler in his grief. 

“TI am so glad to see you,” said Madame Max. 
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“You are very good-natured to let me come.” 

“No ;— but it is so good of you to trust me. But I was sure you 
would come after what took place the other night. I saw that you 
were pained, and I was so sorry for it.” 

“T made such a fool of myself.” 

“Not at all. And I thought that you were right to tell them when 
the question had been asked. If the thing was not to be kept a 
secret, it was better to speak it out. You will get over it quicker in 
that way than in any other. I have never seen the young lord, 
myself.” 

“Oh, there is nothing amiss about him. As to what Lord Fawn 
said, the half of it is simply exaggeration, and the other half is mis- 
understood.” 

“In this country it is so much to be a lord,” said Madame Goesler. 

Phineas thought a moment of that matter before he replied. All 
the Standish family had been very good to him, and Violet Effingham 
had been very good. It was not the fault of any of them that he was 
now wretched and back-broken. He had meditated much on this, and 
had resolved that he would not even think evil of them. “I do not in 
my heart believe that that has had anything to do with it,” he said. 

“But it has, my friend,— always. I do not know your Violet Effing- 
ham.” 

“She is not mine.” 

“Well ;—I do not know this Violet that is not yours. I have met 
her, and did not specially admire her. But then the tastes of men and 
women about beauty are never the same. But I know she is one that 
always lives with lords and countesses. A girl who has always lived 
with countesses feels it to be hard to settle down as a plain Mistress.” 

“She has had plenty of choice among all sorts of men. It was not 
the title. She would not have accepted Chiltern unless she had 
But what is the use of talking of it?” 

“They had known each other long?” 

“Oh, yes,—as children. And the Earl desired it of all things.” 

“ Ah ;— then he arranged it.” 

“Not exactly. Nobody could arrange anything for Chiltern,— nor, 
as far as that goes, for Miss Effingham. They arranged it themselves, 
I fancy.” 

“ You had asked her?” 

“Yes ;— twice. And she had refused him more than twice. I 
have nothing for which to blame her; but yet I had thought,—I had 
thought “ 

“ She is a jilt then?” 

“No ;—I will not let you say that of her. She is no jilt. But I 
think she has been strangely ignorant of her own mind. What is the 
use of talking of it, Madame Goesler?” 

“No ;— only sometimes it is better to speak a word, than to keep 
one’s sorrow to oneself.” 

“ So it is ;— and there is not one in the world to whom I can speak 
such a word, except yourself. Is not that odd? I have sisters, but 
they have never heard of Miss Effingham, and would be quite indiffer- 
ent.” 
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“Perhaps they have some other favourites.” 

“ Ah ;—well. That does not matter. And my best friend here in 
London is Lord Chiltern’s own sister.” 

“ She knew of your attachment?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“ And she told you of Miss Effingham’s engagement. Was she glad 
of it?” 

“She has always desired the marriage. And yet I think she would 
have been satisfied had it been otherwise. But of course her heart 
must be with her brother. I need not have troubled myself to go to 
Blankenberg after all.” 

“It was for the best, perhaps. Everybody says you behaved so 
well.” 

“T could not but go, as the things were there.” 

“What if you had —shot him?” 

“There would have been an end of everything. She would never 
have seen me after that. Indeed I should have shot myself next, feel- 
ing that there was nothing else left for me to do.” 

“ Ah ;— you English are so peculiar. But I suppose it is best not 
to shoot a man. And, Mr. Finn, there are other ladies in the world 
prettier than Miss Violet Effingham. No ;—of course you will not 
admit that now. Just at this moment, and for a month or two, she is 
peerless, and you will feel yourself to be of all men the most unfor- 
tunate. But you have the ball at your feet. I know no one so young 
who has got the ball at his feet so well. I call it nothing to have the 
ball at your feet if you are born with it there. It is so easy to bea 
lord if your father is one before you,—and so easy to marry a pretty 
girl if you can make her a countess. But to make yourself a lord, or 
to be as good as a lord, when nothing has been born to you,— that I 
call very much. And there are women, and pretty women, too, Mr. 
Finn, who have spirit enough to understand this, and to think that the 
man, after all, is more important than the lord.” Then she sang the 
old well-worn verse of the Scotch song with wonderful spirit, and with 
a clearness of voice and knowledge of music for which he had hitherto 
never given her credit. 


“ A prince can mak’ a belted knight, 
A marquis, duke, and a’ that ; 
But an honest man’s aboon his might, 
Guid faith he mauna fa’ that.” 


“T did not know that you sung, Madame Goesler.” 

“Only now and then when something specially requires it. And I 
am very fond of Scotch songs. I will sing to you now if you like it.” 
Then she sang the whole song,—“ A man’s a man for a’ that,” she 
said as she finished. “Even though he cannot get the special bit of 
painted Eve’s flesh for which his heart has had a craving.” Then she 
sang again : — 


“ There are maidens in Scotland more lovely by far, 
Who would gladly be bride to the young Lochinvar.” 


“ But young Lochinvar got his bride,” said Phineas. 
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“Take the spirit of the lines, Mr. Finn, which is true ; and not the 
tale as it is told, which is probably false. I often think that Jock of 
Hazledean, and young Lochinvar too, probably lived to repent their 
bargains. We will hope that Lord Chiltern may not do so.” 

“JT am sure he never will.” 

“That is all right. And as for you, do you for a while think of your 
politics, and your speeches, and your colonies, rather than of your love. 
You are at home there, and no Lord Chiltern can rob you of your suc- 
cess. And if you are down in the mouth, come to me, and I will sing 
you a Scotch song. And, look you, the next time I ask you to dinner 
I will promise you that Mrs. Bonteen shall not be here. Good-bye.” 
She gave him her hand, which was very soft, and left it for a moment 
in his, and he was consoled. 

Madame Goesler, when she was alone, threw herself on to her chair 
and began to think of things. In these days she would often ask her- 
self what in truth was the object of her ambition, and the aim of her 
life. Now at this moment she had in her hand a note from the Duke 
of Omnium. The Duke had allowed himself to say something about 
a photograph, which had justified her in writing to him,—or which 
she had taken for such a justification. And the Duke had replied, 
“ He would not,” he said, “lose the opportunity of waiting upon her in 
person which the presentation of the little gift might afford him.” It 
would be a great success to have the Duke of Omnium at her house,— 
but to what would the success reach? What was her definite object, 
—orhad she any? In what way could she make herself happy? 
She could not say that she was happy yet. The hours with her were 
too long and the days too many. 

The Duke of Omnium should come,—if he would. And she was 
quite resolved as to this,— that if the Duke did come she would not 
be afraid of him. Heavens and earth! What would be the feelings 
of such a woman as her, were the world to greet her some fine morn- 
ing as Duchess of Omnium! Then she made up her mind very reso- 
lutely on one subject. Should the Duke give her any opportunity she 
would take a very short time in letting him know what was the extent 
of her ambition. 


CHAPTER LV. 
LORD CHILTERN AT SAULSBY, 


Lorp CHILTERN did exactly as he said he would do. He wrote to his 
father as he passed through Carlisle, and at once went on to his hunt- 
ing at Willingford. But his letter was very stiff and ungainly, and it 
may be doubted whether Miss Effingham was not wrong in refusing the 
offer which he had made to her as to the dictation of it. He began 
his letter, “ My Lord,” and did not much improve the style as he went 
on with it. The reader may as well see the whole letter : — 
“ Railway Hotel, Carlisle, 
* December 27, 186—. 


My Lorp, 
“T am now on my way from Loughlinter to London, and write this 
letter to you in compliance with a promise made by me to my sister 
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and to Miss Effingham. I have asked Violet to be my wife, and she 
has accepted me, and they think that you will be pleased to hear that 
this has been done. I shall be, of course, obliged, if you will instruct 
Mr. Edwards to let me know what you would propose to do in regard 
to settlements. Laura thinks that you will wish to see both Violet and 
myself at Saulsby. For myself, I can only say that, should you desire 
me to come, [ will do so on receiving your assurance that I shall be 
treated neither with fatted calves nor with reproaches. I am not 
aware that I have deserved either. 
“T am, my lord, yours affect., 
“ CHILTERN. 
“ P, S.— My address will be ‘The Bull, Willingford.’” 


That last word, in which he half-declared himself to be joined in 
affectionate relations to his father, caused him a world of trouble. But 
he could find no term for expressing, without a circumlocution which 
was disagreeable to him, exactly that position of feeling towards his 
father which really belonged to him. He would have written “ yours 
with affection,” or “yours with deadly enmity,” or “yours with res- 
pect,” or “yours with most profound indifference,” exactly in accord- 
ance with the state of his father’s mind, if he had only known what 
was that state. He was afraid of going beyond his father in any offer 
of reconciliation, and was firmly fixed in his resolution that he would 
never be either repentant or submissive in regard to the past. If his 
father had wishes for the future, he would comply with them if he could 
do so without unreasonable inconvenience, but he would not give way 
a single point as to things done and gone. If his father should 
choose to make any reference to them, his father must prepare for 
battle. 

The Earl was of course disgusted by the pertinacious obstinacy of 
his son’s letter, and for an hour or two swore to himself that he would 
not answer it. But it is natural that the father should yearn for the 
son, while the son’s feeling for the father is of a very much weaker 
nature. Here, at any rate, was that engagement made which he had 
ever desired. And his son had made a step, though it was so very un- 
satisfactory a step, towards reconciliation. When the old man read 
the letter a second time, he skipped that reference to fatted calves 
which had been so peculiarly distasteful to him, and before the even- 
ing had passed he had answered his son as follows :— 

“Saulsby, December 29, 186—. 

“ My DEAR CHILTERN, 

“T have received your letter, and am truly delighted to hear that 
dear Violet has accepted you as her husband. Her fortune will be very 
material to you, but she herself is better than any fortune. You have 
long known my opinion of her. I shall be proud to welcome her as a 
daughter to my house. 

“{ shall of course write to her immediately, and will endeavour to 
settle some early day for her coming here. When I have done so, I 
will write to you again, and can only say that I will endeavour to make 
Saulsby comfortable to you. 

“Your affectionate father, 
18 “ BRENTFORD. 
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“ Richards, the groom, is still here. You had perhaps better write 
to him direct about your horses.” 


By the middle of February arrangements had all been made, and 
Violet met her lover at his father’s house. She in the meantime had 
been with her aunt, and had undergone a good deal of mild unceasing 
persecution. “ My dear Violet,” said her aunt to her on her arrival at 
Baddingham, speaking with a solemnity that ought to have been terri- 
ble to the young lady, “I do not know what to say to you.” 

“ Say ‘how d’you do?’ aunt,” said Violet. 

“T mean about this engagement,” said Lady Baldock, with an in- 
crease of awe-inspiring severity in her voice. 

“Say nothing about it at all, if you don’t like it,” said Violet. 

“ How can I say nothing about it? Howcan I be silent? Or how 
am I to congratulate you?” 

“The least said, perhaps, the soonest mended,” and Violet smiled as 
she spoke. 

“That is very well, and if I had no duty to perform, I would be 
silent. But, Violet, you have been left in my charge. If I see you 
shipwrecked in life, I shall ever tell myself that the fault has been 
partly mine.” 

“Nay, aunt, that will be quite unnecessary. I will always admit 
that you did everything in your power to to to make me 
run straight, as the sporting men say.” 

“Sporting men! Oh, Violet.” 

“ And you know, aunt, I still hope that I shall be found to have kept 
on the right side of the posts. You will find that poor Lord Chiltern 
is not so black as he is painted.” 

“ But why take anybody that is black at all?” 

“T like a little shade in the picture, aunt.” 

“Look at Lord Fawn.” 

“T have looked at him.” 

“ A young nobleman beginning a career of useful official life, that 
will end in ; there is no knowing what it may end in.” 

“T dare say not ;— but it never could have begun or ended in my 
being Lady Fawn.” 

“ And Mr. Appledom!” 

“Poor Mr. Appledom. I do like Mr. Appledom. But, you see, 
aunt, I like Lord Chiltern so much better. A young woman will go by 
her feelings.” 

“ And yet you refused him a dozen times.” 

“T never counted the times, aunt; but not quite so many as 
that.” 

The same thing was repeated over and over again during the month 
that Miss Effingham remained at Baddingham, but Lady Baldock had 
no power of interfering, and Violet bore her persecution bravely. Her 
future husband was generally spoken of as “that violent young man,” 
and hints were thrown out as to the personal injuries to which his wife 
might be possibly subjected. But the threatened bride only laughed, 
and spoke of these coming dangers as part of the general lot of mar- 
ried women. “I dare say, if the truth were known, my uncle Baldock 
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did not always keep his temper,” she once said. Now, the truth was, 
as Violet well knew, that “my uncle Baldock” had been dumb as a 
sheep before the shearers in the hands of his wife, and had never been 
known to do anything improper by those who had been most intimate 
with him even in his earlier days. “Your uncle Baldock, miss,” said 
the outraged aunt, “was a nobleman as different in his manner of life 
from Lord Chiltern as chalk from cheese.” “ But then comes the ques- 
tion, which is the cheese?” said Violet. Lady Baldock would not 
argue the question any further, but stalked out of the room. 

Lady Laura Kennedy met them at Saulsby, having had something of 
a battle with her husband before she left her home to do so. When 
she told him of her desire to‘assist at this reconciliation between her 
father and brother, he replied by pointing out that her first duty was 
at Loughlinter, and before the interview was ended had come to express 
an opinion that that duty was very much neglected. She in the mean- 
time had declared that she would go to Saulsby, or that she would ex- 
plain to her father that she was forbidden by her husband to do so. 
“ And I also forbid any such communication,” said Mr. Kennedy. In 
answer to which, Lady Laura told him that there were some marital 
commands which she should not consider it to be her duty to obey. 
When matters had come to this pass, it may be conceived that both 
Mr. Kennedy and his wife were very unhappy. She had almost re- 
solved that she would take steps to enable her to live apart from her 
husband ; and he had begun to consider what course he would pursue 
if such steps were taken. ‘The wife was subject to her husband by the 
laws both of God and man ; and Mr. Kennedy was one who thought 
much of such laws. In the meantime, Lady Laura carried her point 
and went to Saulsby, leaving her husband to go up to London and 
begin the session by himself. 

Lady Laura and Violet were both at Saulsby before Lord Chiltern 
arrived, and many were the consultations which were held between 
them as to the best mode in which things might be arranged. Violet 
was (f opinion that there had better be no arrangement, that Chiltern 
should be allowed to come in and take his father’s hand, and sit down 
to dinner,—and that so things should fall into their places. Lady 
Laura was rather in favour of some scene. But the interview had 
taken place before either of them were able to say a word. Lord 
Chiltern, on his arrival, had gone immediately to his father, taking 
the Earl very much®by surprise, and had come off best in the en- 
counter. : 

“ My lord,” said he, walking up to his father with his hand out, “I 
am very glad to come back to Saulsby.” He had written to his sister 
to say that he would be at Saulsby on that day, but had named no 
hour. He now appeared between ten and eleven in the morning, and 
his father had as yet made no preparation for him,— had arranged no 
appropriate words. He had walked in at the front door, and had asked 
for the Earl. The Earl was in his own morning-room,—a gloomy room, 
full of dark books and darker furniture, and thither Lord Chiltern had 
at once gone. ‘The two women still were sitting together over the fire 
in the breakfast-room, and knew nothing of his arrival. 

“Oswald!” said his father, “I hardly expected you so early.” 
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“T have come early. I came across country, and slept at Birming- 
ham. I suppose Violet is here.” 

“Yes, she is here,—and Laura. They will be very glad to see 
you. So am I.” And the father took the son’s hand for the second 
time. 

“Thank you, sir,” said Lord Chiltern, looking his father full in the 
face. 

“T have been very much pleased by this engagement,” continued the 
Earl. 

“What do you think I must be then?” said the son, laughing. “I 
have been at it, you know, off and on, ever so many years ; and have 
sometimes thought I was quite a fool not to get it out of my head. But 
I couldn’t get it out of my head. And now she talks as though it were 
she who had been in love with me all the time!” 

“ Perhaps she was,” said the father. 

“T don’t believe it in the least. She may be a little so now.” 

“T hope you mean that she always shall be so.” 

“T shan’t be the worst husband in the world, I hope ; and I am quite 
sure I shan’t be the best. I will go and see her now. I suppose I 
shall find her somewhere in the house. I thought it best to see you 
first.” 

“Stop half a moment, Oswald,” said the Earl. And then Lord 
Brentford did make something of a shambling speech, in which he ex- 
pressed a hope that they two might for the future live together on 
friendly terms, forgetting the past. He ought to have been prepared 
for the occasion, and the speech was poor and shambling. But I think 
that it was more useful than it might have been, had it been uttered 
roundly and with that paternal and almost majestic effect which he 
would have achieved had he been thoroughly prepared. But the 
roundness and the majesty would have gone against the grain with his 
son, and there would have been danger of some outbreak. As it was, 
Lord Chiltern smiled, and muttered some word about things being “all 
right,” and then made his way out of the room. “That's a great deal 
better than I had hoped,” he said to himself; “ and it has all come from 
my going in without being announced.” But there was still a fear upon 
him that his father even yet might prepare a speech, and speak it, to 
the great peril of their mutual comfort. 

His meeting with Violet was of course pleasant enough. Now that 
she had succumbed, and had told herself and had told him that she 
loved him, she did not scruple to be as generous as a maiden should 
be who has acknowledged herself to be conquered, and has rendered 
herself to the conqueror. She would walk with him and ride with him, 
and take a lively interest in the performances of all his horses, and 
listen to hunting stories as long as he chose to tell them. In all this, 
she was so good and so loving that Lady Laura was more than once 
tempted to throw in her teeth her old, often-repeated assertions, that 
she was not prone to be in love,— that it was not her nature to feel 
any ardent affection for a man, and that, therefore, she would probably 
remain unmarried. “You begrudge me my little bits of pleasure,” 
Violet said, in answer to one such attack. ‘No ;—but it is so odd to 
see you, of all women, become so love-lorn.” “I am not love-lorn,” 
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said Violet, “but I like the freedom of telling him everything and of 
hearing everything from him, and of having him for my own best friend. 
He might go away for twelve months, and I should not be unhappy, 
believing, as I do, that he would be true to me.” All of which set 
Lady Laura thinking whether her friend had not been wiser than she 
had been. She had never known anything of that sort of friendship 
with her husband which already seemed to be quite established between 
these two. > 

In her misery one day Lady Laura told the whole story of her own 
unhappiness to her brother, saying nothing of Phineas Finn,— thinking 
nothing of him as she told her story, but speaking more strongly per- 
haps than she should have done, of the tesrible dreariness of her life 
at Loughlinter, and of her inability to induce her husband to alter it 
for her sake. 

“Do you mean that he,—ill-treats you,” said the brother, with a 
scowl on his face which seemed to indicate that he would like no task 
better than that of resenting such ill-treatment. 

“ He does not beat me, if you mean that.” 

“Ts he cruel to you? Does he use harsh language?” 

“He never said a word in his life either to me or, as I believe, to 
any other hnman being, that he would think himself bound to regret.” 

“What is it then?” 

“ He simply chooses to have his own way, and his way cannot be 
my way. He is hard, and dry, and just, and dispassionate, and he 
wishes me to be the same. That is all.” 

“T tell you fairly, Laura, as far as I am concerned, I never could 
speak to him. He is antipathetic to me. But then I am not his wife.” 

“T am ;—and I suppose I must bear it.” 

“Have you spoken to my father?” 

“No.” 

“Or to Violet?” 

“ Yes. ” 

“ And what does she say?” 

“What can she say? She has nothing to say. Norhave you. Nor, 
if I am driven to leave him, can I make the world understand why I 
do so. ‘To be simply miserable, as I am, is nothing to the world.” 

“T could never understand why you married him.” 

“Do not be cruel to me, Oswald.” 

“Cruel! I will stick by you in any way that you wish. If you think 
well of it, I will go off to Loughlinter to-morrow, and tell him that you 
will never return to him. And if you are not safe from him here at 
Saulsby, you shall go abroad with us. I am sure Violet would not 
object. I will not be cruel to you.” 

But in truth neither of Lady Laura’s councillors were able to give 
her advice that could serve her. She felt that she could not leave her 
husband without other cause than now existed, although she felt, also, 
that to go back to him was to go back to utter wretchedness. And 
when she saw Violet and her brother together there came to her dreams 
of what might have been her own happiness had she kept herself free 
from those terrible bonds in which she was now held a prisoner. She 
could not get out of her heart the remembrance of that young man 
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who would have been her lover, if she would have let him,— of whose 
love for herself she had been aware before she had handed herself 
over as a bale of goods to her unloved, unloving husband. She had 
married Mr. Kennedy because she was afraid that otherwise she might 
find herself forced to own that she loved that other man who was then 
a nobody ;— almost a nobody. It was not Mr. Kennedy’s money that 
had, bought her. This woman in regard to money had shown herself 
to be as generous as the sun. But in marrying Mr. Kennedy she had 
maintained herself in her high position, among the first of her own 
people,— among the first socially and among the first politically. But 
had she married Phineas,— had she become Lady Laura Finn,— there 
would have been a great descent. She could not have entertained the 
leading men of her party. She would not have been on a level with 
the wives and daughters of Cabinet Ministers. She might, indeed, 
have remained unmarried! But she knew that had she done so,— had 
she so resolved,— that which she called her fancy would have been too 
strong for her. She would not have remained unmarried. At that 
time it was her fate to be either Lady Laura Kennedy or Lady Laura 
Finn. And she had chosen to be Lady Laura Kennedy. To neither 
Violet Effingham nor to her brother could she tell one half of the sor- 
row which afflicted her. 

“TJ shall go back to Loughlinter,” she said to her brother. 

“ Do not, unless you wish it,” he answered. 

“T do not wish it. But I shall do it. Mr. Kennedy is in London 
now, and has been there since Parliament met, but he will be in Scot- 
land again in March, and I will go and meet him there. I told him 
that I would do so when I left.” 

“ But you will go up to London ?” 

“T suppose so. I must do ashe tells me, of course. What I mean 
is, I will try it for another year.” 

“Tf it does not succeed, come to us.” 

“T cannot say what I will do. I would die if I knew how. Never 
be a tyrant, Oswald ; or at any rate, not a cold tyrant. And remember 
this, there is no tyranny to a woman like telling her of her duty. Talk 
of beating a woman! Beating might often be a mercy.” 

Lord Chiltern remained ten days at Saulsby, and at last did not get 
away without a few unpleasant words with his father,—or without a 
few words that were almost unpleasant with his mistress. On his first 
arrival he had told his sister that he should go on a certain day, and 
some intimation to this effect had probably been conveyed to the Earl. 
But when his son told him one evening that the postchaise had been 
ordered for seven o’clock the next morning, he felt that his son was 
ungracious and abrupt. There were many things still to be said, 
and indeed there had been no speech of any account made at all as 
yet. 

“That is very sudden,” said the Earl. 

“T thought Laura had told you.” 

“ She has not told me a word lately. She may have said something 
before you came here. What is there to hurry you ?” 

“T thought ten days would be as long as you would care to have me 
here, and as I said that I would be back by the first, I would rather 
not change my plans.” 
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“ You are going to hunt ?” 

“ Ves ;—I shall hunt till the end of March.” 

“You might have hunted here, Oswald.” But the son made no sign 
of changing his plans ; and the father, seeing that he would not change 
them, became solemn and severe. ‘There were a few words which he 
must say to his son,—something of a speech that he must make ;—so 
he led the way into the room with the dark books and the dark furni- 
ture, and pointed to a great deep arm-chair for his son’s accommo- 
dation. But as he did not sit down himself, neither did Lord Chil- 
tern. Lord Chiltern understood very well how great is the advantage 
of a standing orator over a sitting recipient of his oratory, and that 
advantage he would not give to his father. “I had hoped to have an 
opportunity of saying a few words to you about the future,” said the 
Earl. 

“T think we shall be married in July,” said Lord Chiltern. 

“So I have heard ;—but after that. Now I do not want to inter- 
fere, Oswald, and of course the less so, because Violet’s money will to 
a great degree restore the inroads which have been made upon the 
property.” 

“Tt will more than restore them altogether.” 

“Not if her estate be settled on a second son, Oswald, and I hear 
from Lord Baldock that that is the wish of her relations.” 

“ She shall have her own way,—as she ought. What that way is I 
do not know. I have not even asked her about it. She asked me, and 
I told her to speak to you.” 

“Of course I should wish it to go with the family property. Of 
course that would be best.” 

“ She shall have her own way,— as far as I am concerned.” 

“ But it is not about that, Oswald, that I would speak. What are 
your plans of life when you are married ?” 

“Plans of life?” 

“Yes ;— plans of life. I suppose you have some plans. I suppose 
you mean to apply yourself to some useful occupation ?” 

“T don’t know really, sir, that I am of much use for any pur- 
pose.” Lord Chiltern laughed as he said this, but did not laugh 
pleasantly. 

“You would not be a drone in the hive always ?” 

“ As far as I can see, sir, we who call ourselves lords generally are 
drones.” 

“T deny it,” said the Earl, becoming quite energetic as he defended 
his order. “I deny it utterly. I know no class of men who do work 
more useful or more honest. AmIa drone? Have I been so from 
my youth upwards? I have always worked, either in the one House 
or in the other, and those of my fellows with whom I have been most 
intimate have worked also. ‘The same career is open to you.” 

“You mean politics ?” 

“Of course I mean politics.” 

“T don’t care for politics. I see no difference in parties.” 

“ But you should care for politics, and you should see a difference in 
parties. It is your duty todo so. My wish is that you should go into 
Parliament.” 
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“T can’t do that, sir.” 

“ And why not?” 

“In the first place, sir, you have not got a seat to offer me. You 
have managed matters among you in such a way that poor little 
Loughton has been swallowed up. If I were to canvass the electors 
of Smotherum, I don’t think that many would look very sweet on 
me.” 

“There is the county, Oswald.” 

“ And whom am I to turn out? I should spend four or five thousand 
pounds, and have nothing but vexation in return for it. I had rather 
not begin that game, and indeed I am too old for Parliament. I did 
not take it up early enough to believe in it.” 

All this made the Earl very angry, and from these things they went 
on to worse things. When questioned again as to the future, Lord 
Chiltern scowled, and at last declared that it was his idea to live abroad 
in the summer for his wife’s recreation, and somewhere down in the 
shires during the winter for his own. He would admit of no purpose 
higher than recreation, and when his father again talked to him of a 
nobleman’s duty, he said that he knew of no other special duty than 
that of not exceeding his income. Then his father made a longer 
speech than before, and at the end of it Lord Chiltern simply wished 
him good night. “It’s getting late, and I’ve promised to see Violet 
before I go to bed. Good-bye.” Then he was off, and Lord Brentford 
was left there, standing with his back to the fire. 

After that Lord Chiltern had a discussion with Violet, which lasted 
nearly half the night; and during the discussion she told him more 
than once that he was wrong. “Such as I am you must take me, or 
leave me.” he said, in anger. “Nay ;—there is no choice now,” she 
answered. “I have taken you, and I will stick by you,— whether you 
are right or wrong. But when I think you wrong, I shall say so.” He 
swore to her as he pressed her to his heart that she was the finest, 
grandest, sweetest woman that ever the world had produced. But still 
there was present on his palate, when he left her, the bitter taste of 
her reprimand. 


CHAPTER LVI. 
WHAT THE PEOPLE IN MARYLEBONE THOUGHT, 


PuiNneas Finn, when the session began, was still hard at work upon 
his Canada bill, and in his work found some relief for his broken back. 
He went into the matter with all his energy, and before the debate 
came on, knew much more about the seven thousand inhabitants of 
some hundreds of thousands of square miles at the back of Canada, 
than he did of the people of London or of County Clare. And he 
found some consolation also in the good-nature of Madame Goesler, 
whose drawing-room was always opento him. He could talk freely 
now to Madame Goesler about Violet, and had even ventured to tell 
her that once, in old days, he had thought of loving Lady Laura Stan- 
dish. He spoke of those days as being very old ; and then he perhaps 
said some word to her about dear little Mary Flood Jones. I think 
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that there was not much in his career of which he did not say some- 
thing to Madame Goesler, and that he received from her a good deal 
of excellent advice and encouragement in the direction of his political 
ambition. “A man should work,” she said,—‘and you do work. A 
woman can only look on, and admire and long. What is there that I 
can do? I can learn to care for these Canadians, just because you 
care for them. If it was the beavers that you told me of, I should 
have to care for the beavers.” Then Phineas of course told her that 
such sympathy from her, was all in all to him. But the reader must 
not on this account suppose that he was untrue in his love to Violet 
Effingham. His back was altogether-broken by his fall, and he was 
quite aware that such was the fact. Not as yet, at least, had come to 
him any remotest idea that a cure was possible. 

Early in March he heard that Lady Laura was up in town, and of 
course he was bound to go to her. The information was given to him 
by Mr. Kennedy himself, who told him that he had been to Scotland to 
fetch her. In these days there was an acknowledged friendship be- 
tween these two, but there was no intimacy. Indeed, Mr Kennedy 
was a man who was hardly intimate with any other man. With Phineas 
he now and then exchanged a few words in the lobby of the House, 
and when they chanced to meet each other, they met as friends. Mr. 
Kennedy had no strong wish to see again in his house the man res- 
pecting whom he had ventured to caution his wife ; but he was thought- 
ful ; and thinking over it all, he found it better to ask him there. No 
one must know that there was any reason why Phineas should not 
come to his house ;— especially as all the world knew that Phineas 
had protected him from the garrotters. “Lady Laura is in town now,” 
he said ; “ you must go and see her before long.” Phineas of course 
promised that he would go. 

In these days Phineas was beginning to be aware that he had ene- 
mies,— though he could not understand why anybody should be his 
enemy now that Violet Effingham had decided against him. There 
was poor dear Laurence Fitzgibbon, indeed, whom he had superseded 
at the Colonial Office, but Laurence Fitzgibbon, to give merit where 
merit was due, felt no animosity against him at all. “ You’re welcome, 
me boy; you’re welcome,—as far as yourself goes. But as for the 
party, bedad, its rotten to the core, and won’t stand another session. 
Mind, it’s I who tell you so.” And the poor idle Irishman in so speak- 
ing, spoke the truth as well as he knew it. But the Ratlers and the 

3onteens were Finn’s bitter foes, and did not scruple to let him know 
that such was the case. Barrington Erle had scruples on the subject, 
and in a certain mildly apologetic way still spoke well of the young 
man, whom he had himself first introduced to political life only four 
years since ; — but there was no earnestness or cordiality in Barrington 
Erle’s manner, and Phineas knew that his first staunch friend could no 
longer be regarded as a pillar of support. But there was a set of men, 
quite as influential,—so Phineas thought,—as the busy politicians of 
the club, who were very friendly to him. These were men, generally 
of high position, of steady character,— hard workers,— who thought 
quite as much of what a man did in his office as of what he said in 
the House. Lords Cantrip, Thrift, and Fawn were of this class,— and 
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they were all very courteous to Phineas. Envious men began to say 
of him that he cared little now for any one of the party who had not 
a handle to his name, and that he preferred to live with lords and lord- 
lings. This was hard upon him, as the great political ambition of his 
life was to call Mr. Monk his friend ; and he would sooner have acted 
with Mr. Monk than with any other man in the Cabinet. But, though 
Mr. Monk had not deserted him, there had come to be little of late in 
common between the two. His life was becoming that of a parlia- 
mentary official rather than that of a politician ;— whereas, though 
Mr. Monk was in office, his public life was purely political. Mr. Monk 
had great ideas of his own which he intended to hold, whether by 
holding them he might remain in office or be forced out of office ; and 
he was indifferent as to the direction which things in this respect might 
take with him. But Phineas, who had achieved his declared object in 
getting into place, felt that he was almost constrained to adopt the 
views of others, let them be what they might. Men spoke to him, as 
though his parliamentary career were wholly at the disposal of the 
Government,— as though he were like a proxy in Mr. Gresham’s 
pocket,— with this difference, that when directed to get up and speak 
on a subject he was bound to do so. This annoyed him, and he com- 
plaired to Mr. Monk ; but Mr. Monk only shrugged his shoulders and 
told him that he must make his choice. He soon discovered Mr. 
Monk’s meaning. “If you choose to make Parliament a profession, — 
as you have chosen,— you can have no right even to think of inde- 
pendence. If the country finds you out when you are in Parliament, 
and then invites you to office, of course the thing is different. But the 
latter is a slow career, and probably would not have suited you.” That 
was the meaning of what Mr. Monk said to him. After all, these offi- 
cial and parliamentary honours were greater when seen at a distance 
than he found them to be now that he possessed them. Mr. Low 
worked ten hours a day, and could rarely call a day his own ; but, 
after all, with all this work, Mr. Low was less of a slave, was more in- 
dependent, than was he, Phineas Finn, Under-Secretary of State, the 
friend of Cabinet Ministers, and Member of Parliament since his 
twenty-fifth year! He began to dislike the House, and to think it a 
bore to sit on the Treasury bench ;— he, who a few years since had re- 
garded Parliament as the British heaven on earth, and who, since he 
had been in Parliament, had looked at that bench with longing envious 
eyes. Laurence Fitzgibbon, who seemed to have as much to eat and 
drink as ever, and a bed also to lie on, could come and go in the House 
as he pleased, since his — resignation ! 

And there was a new trouble coming. The Reform Bill for England 
had passed ; but now there was to be another Reform Bill for Ireland. 
Let them pass what bill they might, this would not render necessary a 
new Irish election till the entire House should be dissolved. But he 
feared that he would be called upon to vote for the abolition of his 
own borough,— and for other points almost equally distasteful to him. 
He knew that he would not be consulted,— but would be called upon 
to vote, and perhaps to speak ; and was certain that if he did so, there 
would be war between him and his constituents. Lord Tulla had al- 
ready communicated to him his ideas that for certain excellent reasons 
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Loughshane ought to be spared. But this evil was, he hoped, a distant 
one. It was generally thought that, as the English Reform Bill had been 
passed last year, and as the Irish bill, if carried, could not be imme- 
diately operative, the doing of the thing might probably be postponed 
to the next session. 

When he first saw Lady Laura he was struck by the great change in 
her look and manner. She seemed to him to be old and worn, and he 
judged her to be wretched,— as she was. She had written to him to 
say that she would be at her father’s house on such and such a mor- 
ning, and he had gone to her there. “Itis of no use your coming to 
Grosvenor Place,” she said. “I see nobody there, and the house is 
like a prison.” Later in the interview she told him not to come and 
dine there, even though Mr. Kennedy should ask him. 

* And why not?” he demanded. 

“ Because everything would be stiff, and cold, and uncomfortable. 
I suppose you do not wish to make your way into a lady’s house if she 
asks you not.” ‘There was a sort of smile on her face as she said this, 
but he could perceive that it was a very bitter smile. “ You can easily 
excuse yourself.” 

“Ves, I can excuse myself.” 

“Then do so. If you are particularly anxious to dine with Mr. 
Kennedy, you can easily do so at your club.” In the tone of her 
voice, and the words she used, she hardly attempted to conceal her 
dislike of her husband. 

“ And now tell me about Miss Effingham,” he said. 

“There is nothing for me to tell.” 

“Yes there is ;— much to tell. You need not spare me. I do not 
pretend to deny to you that I have been hit hard,—so hard, that I 
have been nearly knocked down ; but it will not hurt me now to hear 
of it all. Did she always love him?” 

“T cannot say. I think she did after her own fashion.” 

“T sometimes think women would be less cruel,” he said, “if they 
knew how great is the anguish they can cause.” 

“Has she been cruel to you?” 

“JT have nothing to complain of. But if she loved Chiltern, why 
did she not tell him so at once? And why os 
“This is complaining, Mr. Finn.” 

“JT will not complain. I would not even think of it, if I could help 

Are they to be married soon?” 

“In July ;—so they now say.” 

“ And where will they live?” 

“ Ah! no one can tell. I do not think that they agree as yet as to 
that. But if she has a strong wish Oswald will yield to it. He was 
always generous.” 

“T would not even have had a wish,— except to have her with me.” 

There was a pause for a moment, and then Lady Laura answered 
him with a touch of scorn in her voice,— and with some scorn, too, in 
her eye ;—“ That is all very well, Mr. Finn ; but the season will not be 
over before there is some one else.” 

“There you wrong me.” 

“They tell me that you are already at Madame Goesler’s feet.” 

“ Madame Goesler !” 
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“What matters who it is as long as she is young and pretty, and has 
the interest attached to her of something more than ordinary position ? 
When men tell me of the cruelty of women, I think that no woman 
can be really cruel because no man is capable of suffering. A woman, 
if she is thrown aside, does suffer.” 

“Do you mean to tell me, then, that I am indifferent to Miss Effing- 
ham?” When he thus spoke, I wonder whether he had forgotten that 
he had ever declared to this very woman to whom he was speaking, a 
passion for herself. 

“Psha!” 

“Tt suits you, Lady Laura, to be harsh to me, but you are not speak- 
ing your thoughts.” 

Then she lost all control of herself, and poured out to him the real 
truth that was in her. “And whose thoughts did you speak when you 
and I were on the braes of Loughlinter? Am I wrong in saying that 
change is easy to you, or have I grown to be so old that you can talk 
to me as though those far away follies ought to be forgotten? Was it 
so longago? Talk of love! I tell you, sir, that your heart is one in 
which love can have no durable hold. Violet Effingham! There may 
be a dozen Violets after her, and you will be none the worse.” Then 
she walked away from him to the window, and he stood still, dumb, on 
the spot that he had occupied. “ You had better go now,” she said, 
“and forget what has passed between us. I know that you area 
gentleman, and that you will forget it.” The strong idea of his mind 
when he heard all this was the injustice of her attack,— of the attack 
as coming from her, who had all but openly acknowledged that she had 
married a man whom she had not loved because it suited her to escape 
from a man whom she did love. She was reproaching him now for his 
fickleness in having ventured to set his heart upon another woman, 
when she herself had been so much worse than fickle,— so profoundly 
false! And yet he could not defend himself by accusing her. What 
would she have had of him? What would she have proposed to him, 
had he questioned her as to his future, when they were together on the 
braes of Loughlinter? Would she not have bid him to find some one 
else whom he could love? Would she then have suggested to him the 
propriety of nursing his love for herself,— for her who was about to 
become another man’s wife? And yet because he had not done so, 
and because she had made herself wretched by marrying a man whom 
she did not love, she reproached him! 

He could not tell her of all this, so he fell back for his defence on 
words which had passed between them since the day when they had 
met on the braes. “Lady Laura,” he said, “it is only a month or two 
since you spoke to me as though you wished that Violet Effingham 
might be my wife.” 

“T never wished it. I never said that I wished it. There are mo- 
ments in which we try to give a child any brick on the chimney top 
for which it may whimper.” ‘Then there was another silence which she 
was the first to break. ‘“ You had better go,” she said. “I know that 
I have committed myself, and of course I would rather be alone.” 

“ And what would you wish that I should do?” 

“Do?” she said. “What you do, can be nothing to me.” 
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“Must we be strangers, you and I, because there was a time in 
which we were almost more than friends?” 

“I have spoken nothing about myself, sir.—only as I have been 
drawn to do so by your pretence of being love-sick. You can do no- 
thing for me,— nothing,— nothing. What is it possible that you should 
do for me? You are not my father, or my brother.” It is not to be 
supposed that she wanted him to fall at her feet. It is to be supposed 
that had he done so her reproaches would have been hot and heavy 
on him; but yet it almost seemed to him as though he had no other 
alternative. No!— He was not her father or her brother ;— nor could 
he be her husband. And at this very moment, as she knew, his heart 
was sore with love for another woman. And yet he hardly knew how, 
not to throw himself at her feet, and swear, that he would return now 
and for ever to his old passion, hopeless, sinful, degraded as it would 
\ ) be. 

“T wish it were possible for me to do something,” he said, drawing 
near to her. 
“There is nothing to be done,” she said, clasping her hands together. 
“For me nothing. I have before me no escape, no hope, no prospect 
of relief, no place of consolation. You have everything before you. 
You complain of a wound! You have at least shown, that such 
wounds with you are capable of cure. You cannot but feel that when 
I hear your wailings, I must be impatient. You had better leave me 
now, if you please.” 
\ “ And are we to be no longer friends?” he asked. 
“ As far as friendship can go without intercourse, I shall always be 
your friend.” 

Then he went, and as he walked down to his office, so intent was he 
on that which had just passed that he hardly saw the people as he met 
them, or was aware of the streets through which his way led him. 
There had been something in the later words which Lady Laura had 
spoken that had made him feel almost unconsciously that the injustice 
of her reproaches was not so great as he had at first felt it to be, and 
that she had some cause for her scorn. If her case was such as she 
had so plainly described it, what was his plight as compared with hers? 
He had lost his Violet, and was in pain. ‘There must be much of suf- 
fering before him. But though Violet were lost, the world was not all 
blank before his eyes. He had not told himself, even in his dreariest 
moments, that there was before him “no escape, no hope, no prospect 
of relief, no place of consolation.” And then he began to think 
whether this must in truth be the case with Lady Laura. What if Mr. 
Kennedy were to die? What in such case as that would he do? In 
ten or perhaps in five years time might it not be possible for him to go 
through the ceremony of falling upon his knees, with stiffened joints 
indeed, but still with something left of the ardour of his old love, of 
his oldest love of all? 

As he was thinking of this he was brought up short in his walk as 
he was entering the Green Park beneath the Duke’s figure, by Laurence 
Fitzgibbon. “ How dare you not be in your office at such an hour 
as this, Finn, me boy,—or, at least, not in the House,— or serv- 
ing your masters after some fashion?” said the late Under Secretary. 
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“SolIam. I’ve been on,a.message to:Marylebone; to'find-what the 
people there think about the Canadas.” 

“ And what do they think about the Canadas in Marylebone?” 

“ Not one man in a thousand cares whether the Canadians prosper 
or fail to prosper. They care that Canada should not go to the States, 
because,— though they don’t love the Canadians, they do hate the 
Americans. ‘That’s about the feeling in Marylebone,— and it’s aston- 
ishing how like the Maryleboners are to the rest of the world.” 

“ Dear me, what a fellow you are for an Under-Secretary! You’ve 
heard the news about little Violet.” 

“ What news?” 

“ She has quarrelled with Chiltern, you know.” 

“Who says so?” 

“ Never mind who says so, but they tell me it’s true. Take an old 
friend’s advice, and strike while the iron’s hot.” 

Phineas did not believe what he had heard, but though he did not 
believe it, still the tidings set his heart beating. He would have 
believed it less perhaps had he known that Laurence had just received 
the news from Mrs. Bonteen. 


CHAPTER LVII. 
THE TOP BRICK OF THE CHIMNEY, 


MADAME Max GoESLER was a lady who knew that in fighting the bat- 
tles which fell to her lot, in arranging the social difficulties which she 
found in her way, in doing the work of the world which came to her 
share, very much more care was necessary,— and care too about things 
apparently trifling—than was demanded by the affairs of people in 
general. And this was not the case so much on account of any special 
disadvantage under which she laboured, as because she was ambitious 
of doing the very uttermost with those advantages which she possessed. 
Her own birth had not been high, and that of her husband, we may 
perhaps say, had been very low. He had been old when she had mar- 
ried him, and she had had little power of making any progress till he 
had left her a widow. ‘Then she found herself possessed of money, 
certainly ; of wit,— as she believed ; and of a something in her per- 
sonal appearance which, as she plainly told herself, she might perhaps 
palm off upon the world as beauty. She was a woman who did not 
flatter herself, who did not strongly believe in herself, who could even 
bring herself to wonder that men and women in high position should 
condescend to notice such a one as her. With all her ambition, there 
was a something of genuine humility about her ; and with all the hard- 
ness she had learned there was a touch of womanly softness which 
would sometimes obtrude itself upon her heart. When she found a 
woman really kind to her, she would be very kind in return. And 
though she prized wealth, and knew that her money was her only rock 
of strength, she could be lavish with it, as though it were dirt. 

But she was highly ambitious, and she played her game with great 
skill and great caution. Her doors were not opened to all callers ;— 
were shut even to some who find but few doors closed against them ; 
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—were shut occasionally to those whom she most specially wished to 
see within them. She knew how to allure by denying, and to make 
the gift rich by delaying it. We are told by the Latin proverb that he 
who gives quickly gives twice ; but I say that she who gives quickly 
seldom gives more than half. When in the early spring the Duke of 
Omnium first knocked at Madame Max Goesler’s door, he was informed 
that she was not at home. The Duke felt very cross as he handed his 
card out from his dark green brougham,— on the panel of which there 
was no blazon to tell of the owner’s rank. He was very cross. She 
had told him that she was always at home between four and six on a 
Thursday. He had condescended to remember the information, and 
had acted upon it,— and now she was not at home! She was not at 
home, though he had come on a Thursday at the very hour she had 
named to him. Any duke would have been cross, but the Duke of 
Omnium was particularly cross. No ;—he certainly would give him- 
self no further trouble by going to the cottage in Park Lane. And yet 
Madame Max Goesler had been in her own drawing-room, while the 
Duke was handing out his card from the brougham below. 

On the next morning there came to him a note from the cottage,— 
such a pretty note !— so penitent, so full of remorse,—and, which was 
better still, so laden with disappointment, that he forgave her. 


“My pear DUKE, 

“1 hardly know how to apologise to you, after having told you 
that I am always at home on Thursdays ; and I was at home yesterday 
when you called. But I was unwell, and I had told the servant to deny 
me, not thinking how much I might be losing. Indeed, indeed, I 
would not have given way to a silly headache, had I thought that your 
Grace would have been here. I suppose that now I must not even 
hope for the photograph. 

“Yours penitently, 
“Marie M. G,” 


The note-paper was very pretty note-paper, hardly scented, and yet 
conveying a sense of something sweet, and the monogram was small 
and new, and fantastic without being grotesque, and the writing was 
of that sort which the Duke, having much experience, had learned to 
like,— and there was something in the signature which pleased him. 
So he wrote a reply,— 


“DEAR MADAME MAx GOESLER, 
“T will call again next Thursday, or, if prevented, will let you 
know. 
“Yours faithfully, 
“ i” 


When the green brougham drew up at the door of the cottage on 
the next Thursday, Madame Goesler was at home, and had no head- 
ache. 

She was not at all penitent now. She had probably studied the 
subject, and had resolved that penitence was more alluring in a letter 
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than when acted in person. She received her guest with perfect ease, 
and apologised for the injury done to him in the preceding week, with 
much self-complacency. “I was so sorry when I got your card,” she 
said ; “and yet I am so glad now that you were refused.” 

“Tf you were ill,” said the Duke, “ it was better.” 

“T was horribly ill, to tell the truth ;—as pale as a death’s head, 
and without a word to say for myself. I was fit to see no one.” 

“Then of course you were right.” 

“ But it flashed upon me immediately that I had named a day, and 
that you had been kind enough to remember it. But I did not think 
you came to London till the March winds were over.” 

“The March winds blow everywhere in this wretched island, Madame 
Goesler, and there is no escaping them. Youth may prevail against 
them ; but on me they are so potent that I think they will succeed in 
driving me out of my country. I doubt whether an old man should 
ever live in England if he can help it.” 

The Duke certainly was an old man, if a man turned of seventy be 
old ;— and he was a man too who did not bear his years with hearty 
strength. He moved slowly, and turned his limbs, when he did turn 
them, as though the joints were stiff in their sockets. But there was 
nevertheless about him a dignity of demeanour, a majesty of person, 
and an upright carriage which did not leave an idea of old age as the 
first impress on the minds of those who encountered the Duke of 
Omnium. He was tall and moved without a stoop; and though he 
moved slowly, he had learned to seem so to do because it was the 
proper kind of movement for one so high up in the world as himself. 
And perhaps his tailor did something for him. He had not been long 
under Madame Max Goesler’s eyes before she perceived that his tailor 
had done a good deal for him. When he alluded to his own age and 
to her youth, she said some pleasant little word as to the difference 
between oak-trees and currant-bushes ; and by that time she was seated 
comfortably on her sofa, and the Duke was on a chair before her,— 
just as might have been any man who was not a Duke. 

After a little time the photograph was brought forth from his Grace’s 
pocket. That bringing out and giving of photographs, with the de- 
mand for counter photographs, is the most absurd practice of the day. 
“TI don’t think I look very nice,do 1?” “Oh yes ;— very nice; buta 
little too old ; and certainly you haven’t got those spots all over your 
forehead.” ‘These are the remarks which on such occasions are the 
most common. It may be said that to give a photograph or to take a 
photograph without the utterance of some words which would be felt 
by a bystander to be absurd, is almost an impossibility. At this mo- 
ment there was no bystander, and therefore the Duke and the lady had 
no need for caution. Words were spoken that were very absurd. 
Madame Goesler protested that the Duke’s photograph was more to 
her than the photographs of all the world beside ; and the Duke de- 
clared that he would carry the lady’s picture next to his heart,—I am 
afraid he said for ever and ever. ‘Then he took her hand and pressed 
it, and was conscious that for a man over seventy years of age he did 
that kind of thing very well. 

“ You will come and dine with me, Duke ?” she said, when he began 
to talk of going. 
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“T never dine out.” 

“That is just the reason you should dine with me. You shall meet 
nobody you do not wish to meet.” 

“T would so much rather see you in this way,—I would indeed. I 
do dine out occasionally, but it is at big formal parties, which I cannot 
escape without giving offence.” 

“ And you cannot escape my little not formal party,— without giving 
offence.” She looked into his face as she spoke, and he knew that 
she meant it. And he looked into hers, and thought that her eyes 
were brighter than any he was in the habit of seeing in these latter 
days. “Name your own day, Duke. Will a Sunday suit you?” 

“If I must come "ig . 

“You must come.” As she spoke her eyes sparkled more and more, 
and her colour went and came, and she shook her curls till they emitted 
through the air the same soft feeling of a perfume that her note had 
produced. Then her foot peeped out from beneath the black and yel- 
low drapery of her dress, and the Duke saw that it was perfect. And 
she put out her finger and touched his arm as she spoke. Her hand 
was very fair, and her fingers were bright with rich gems. To men 
such as the Duke, a hand, to be quite fair, should be bright with rich 
gems. “You must come,” she said,— not imploring him now but com- 
manding him. 

“Then I will come,” he answered, and a certain Sunday was fixed. 

The arranging of the guests was a little difficulty, till Madame 
Goesler begged the Duke to bring with him Lady Glencora Palliser, 
his nephew’s wife. This at last he agreed to do. As the wife of his 
nephew and heir, Lady Glencora was to the Duke all that a woman 
could be. She was everything that was proper as to her own conduct, 
and not obtrusive as to his. She did not bore him, and yet she was 
attentive. Although in her husband’s house she was a fierce politician, 
in his house she was simply an attractive woman. “Ah; she is very 
clever,” the Duke once said, “she adapts herself. If she were to go 
from any one place to any other, she would be at home in both.” And 
the movement of his Grace’s hand as he spoke seemed to indicate the 
widest possible sphere for travelling and the widest possible scope for 
adaptation. The dinner was arranged, and went off very pleasantly. 
Madame Goesler’s eyes were not quite so bright as they were during 
that morning visit, nor did she touch her guest’s arm in a manner so 
alluring. She was very quiet, allowing her guests to do most of the 
talking. But the dinner and the flowers and the wine were excellent, 
and the whole thing was so quiet that the Duke liked it. “And now 
you must come and dine with me,” the Duke said as he took his leave. 
“A command to that effect will be one which I certainly shall not dis- 
obey,” whispered Madame Goesler. 

“TI am afraid he is going to get fond of that woman.” These words 
were spoken early on the following morning by Lady Glencora to her 
husband, Mr. Palliser. 

“ He is always getting fond of some woman, and he will to the end,” 
said Mr. Palliser. 

“ But this Madame Max Goesler is very clever.” 

“So they tell me. I have generally thought that my uncle likes 
talking to a fool the best.” 
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“ Every man likes a clever woman the best,” said Lady Glencora, “ it 
the clever woman only knows how to use her cleverness.” 

“I’m sure I hope he’ll be amused,” said Mr. Palliser innocently. “A 
little amusement is all that he cares for now.” 

“ Suppose you were told some day that he was going 
ried ?” said Lady Glencora. 

“ My uncle married !” 

“Why not he as well as another ?” 

“ And to Madame Goesler ?” 

“Tf he be ever married it will be to some such woman.” 

“There is not a man in all England who thinks more of his own po- 
sition than my uncle,” said Mr. Palliser somewhat proudly,— almost 
with a touch of anger. 

“That is all very well, Plantagenet, and true enough in a kind of 
way. Buta child will sacrifice all that it has for the top brick of the 
chimney, and old men sometimes become children. You would not 
like to be told some morning that there was a little Lord Silverbridge 
in the world.” Now the eldest son of the Duke of Omnium, when 
the Duke of Omnium had a son, was called the Earl of Silverbridge ; 
and Mr. Palliser, when this question was asked him, became very 
pale. Mr. Palliser knew well how thoroughly the cunning of the ser- 
pent was joined to the purity of the dove in the person of his wife, 
and he was sure that there was cause for fear when she hinted at 
danger. 

“ Perhaps you had better keep your eye upon him,” he said to his wife. 

“ And upon her,” said Lady Glencora. 

When Madame Goesler dined at the Duke’s house in St. James’s 
Square there was a large party, and Lady Glencora knew that there 
was no need for apprehension then. Indeed Madame Goesler was no 
more than any other guest, and the Duke hardly spoke to her. ‘There 
was a duchess there,—the Duchess of St. Bungay, and old Lady 
Hartletop, who was a dowager marchioness,—an old lady who pestered 
the Duke very sorely—and Madame Max Goesler received her re- 
ward, and knew that she was receiving it, in being asked to meet these 
people. Would not all these names, including her own, be blazoned 
to the world in the columns of the next day’s “ Morning Post?” ‘There 
was no absolute danger here, as Lady Glencora knew ; and Lady Glen- 
cora, who was tolerant and begrudged nothing to Madame Max except 
the one thing, was quite willing to meet the lady at such a grand affair 
as this. But the Duke, even should he become ever so childish a child 
in his old age, still would have that plain green brougham at his com- 
mand, and could go anywhere in that at any hour in the day. And then 
Madame Goesler was so manifestly a clever woman. A Duchess of 
Omnium might be said to fill,—in the estimation, at any rate, of Eng- 
lish people,— the highest position in the world short of royalty. And 
the reader will remember that Lady Glencora intended to be a Duchess 
of Omnium herself— unless some very unexpected event should in- 
trude itself. She intended also that her little boy, her fair-haired, 
curly-pated, bold-faced little boy, should be Earl of Silverbridge, when 
the sand of the old man should have run itself out. Heavens, what a 
blow would it be, should some little wizen-cheeked half-monkey baby, 
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with black, brown, and yellow skin, be brought forward and shown to 
her some day as the heir! What a blow to herself ;— and what a blow 
to all England! “We can’t prevent it if he chooses to do it,” said her 
husband, who had his budget to bring forward that very night, and who 
in truth cared more for his budget than he did for his heirship at that 
moment. “But we must prevent it,” said Lady Glencora. “If I stick 
to him by the tail of his coat, I’ll prevent it.” At the time when she 
thus spoke, the dark green brougham had been twice again brought up 
at the door in Park Lane. 

And the brougham was standing there a third time. It was May 
now, the latter end of May, and the park opposite was beautiful with 
green things, and the air was soft and balmy, as it will be sometimes 
even in May, and the flowers in the balcony were full of perfume, and 
the charm of London,— what London can be to the rich,— was at its 
height. ‘The Duke was sitting in Madame Goesler’s drawing-room, at 
some distance from her, for she had retreated. The Duke had a 
habit of taking her hand, which she never would permit for above a 
few seconds. At such times she would show no anger, but would 
retreat. 

“ Marie,” said the Duke, “ you will go abroad when the summer is 
over.” As an old man he had taken the privilege of calling her Marie, 
and she had not forbidden it. 

“Yes, probably ; to Vienna. I have property in Vienna, you know, 
which must be looked after.” 

“Do not mind Vienna this year. Come to Italy.” 

“What; in summer, Duke ?” 

“The lakes are charming in August. _ I have a villa on Como which 
is empty now, and I think I shall go there. If you do not know the 
Italian lakes, I shall be so happy to show them to you.” 

“TI know them well, my lord. When I was young I was on the Mag- 
giore almost alone. Some day I will tell you a history of what I was 
in those days.” 

“ You shall tell it me there.” 

“ No, my lord, I fear not. I have no villa there.” 

“ Will you not accept the loan of mine? It shall be all your own while 
you use it.” 

“ My own,—to deny the right of entrance to its owner ?” 

“Tf it so pleases you.” 

“Tt would not please me. It would so far from please me that I will 
never put myself in a position that might make it possible for me to 
require todo so. No, Duke ; it behoves me to live in houses of my own. 
Women of whom more is known can afford to be your guest.” 

“ Marie, I would have no other guest than you.” 

“It cannot be so, Duke.” 

“ And why not?” 

“Why not? Am I to be put to the blush by being made to answer 
such a question as that? Because the world would say that the Duke 
of Omnium had a new mistress, and that Madame Goesler was the 
woman. Do you think that I would be any man’s mistress ;— even 
yours? Or do you believe that for the sake of the softness of a summer 
evening on an Italian lake; I would give cause to the tongues of the 
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women here to say that I was such a thing? You would have me lose 
all that I have gained by steady years of sober work for the sake of a 
week or two of dalliance such as that! No, Duke; not for your 
dukedom !” 

How his Grace might have got through his difficulty had they been 
left alone, cannot be told. For at this moment the door was opened, 
and Lady Glencora Palliser was announced. 


The Catholic World. 
GLIMPSES OF TUSCANY. 


SANTO SPIRITO. 


ANTO SPIRITO is not as well known to strangers as the other 

large churches of Florence. It is on the south, or less frequented, 
side of the river, and is so hemmed in, hidden away, and thrust out of 
sight, by compact masses of tall dwellings and old palaces, that, although 
just round the corner from the Pitti, it was a month before I found it 
out. Indeed, I was only then apprised of its existence by the drums 
of the Sixth grenadiers beating for military Mass. 

A piazza in Florence means an acre, more or less, of oblong, open, 
flat, macadamized, unornamented ground ; without tree, or shrub, or 
flower, or even the picturesque grasses of the deader Italian towns. 
The piazza of Santo Spirito is peculiarly bald and insipid. ‘The exte- 
rior of the church itself is dreadful ; shabbiness and dilapidation un- 
relieved by a single line of beauty. ‘The cupola, for which Brunelleschi 
is responsible, is mean almost to vulgarity ; almost as mean as the 
cupola of San Lorenzo. ‘Two such cupolas would ruin any other rep- 
utation than his who vaulted Santa Maria del Fiore. ‘The only redeem- 
ing feature in the whole quadrilateral is the charming Campanile, or 
belfry of Baccio d’Agnolo’s, which hovers like the dream of a poet 
over Ser Filippo’s prose. The fagade of the church is unfinished, and, 
what is worse, disfigured by the introduction of the scroll, that poorest, 
falsest, shallowest of architectural devices. The scroll is properly the 
symbol of the fleeting ; a line described through air or water with wand 
or wheel ; the scriptural type of evanescence: “ And the heavens shall 
be rolled away like a scroll.” (Isaiah.) “ Aad the heavens withdrew, as 
a scroll rolled up together.” (Revelation.) 
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How monstrous a violation of all fitness to adopt it as part of the 
fixed form and outline of an edifice —to fasten the sign of the tran- 
sient on the front of mansions dedicated to the service of the Eter- 
nal! ‘The front is the weakest elevation of the basilica, but the scroll 
only makes it worse. See how well the matter can be mended by the 
gold mosaic and linear grace of San Miniato, by the arched colonnades 
of Pisa, bv the pointed’ buttresses — xot the wretched windows — of 
Milan. You are ina rage with Ser Filippo and the Renaissance at 
once. 

But enter ; push the green baize aside ; step fairly in. Heaven, how 
beautiful! What breadth, what calm, what repose! Round-arched 
aisles of dark Corinthian columns, not stopping at the choir, but run- 
ning clean round transepts and apsis, traversing a Latin cross of more 
than three hundred by nearly two hundred fect. No stained glass — 
all in transparent shadow, like the heart of a forest. A church built 
for use, not show ; yet lofty, spacious, beautiful, with an atmosphere of 
its own which is luxury to breathe. Not the gloom of the Duomo, nor 
the glow of St. Peter’s, nor yet the gray of San Lorenzo ; ; the place is 
haunted by a dim, mysterious gladness. Although in the round style, 
and comparatively barren of detail, it looks larger even than it is; 
larger than Santa Maria Novella or Santa Croce. Its real magnitude 
is enhanced by its perfect proportions ; a fact which should keep us 
from flippantly imputing to the same cause the illusive littleness of St. 
Peter’s. 

But the grenadiers are marching in, “ fifty score strong ;” their bayo- 
nets are flashing in nave and aisle. You would think the church would 
never hold them all ; yet there is room beneath those brown arches for 
thrice as many more. As soon as the men are formed, the officers 
march down the nave amidst.complete silence — their breasts covered 
with decorations won at Magenta and Solferino — and range themselves 
before the choir. In the transept on their right is stationed their band, 
much the best in Florence — some forty instruments, admirably led, 
and nearly as good as the Austrian. Just as the music begins, the 
chaplain, a handsome, grave young ecclesiastic — followed by two tall 
grenadiers who serve his Mass— advances from Cronaca’s beautiful 
sacristry ; and, without the least appearance of haste, and with the 
utmost ‘dig 1ity, Mass is said in fifteen minutes. No noise, no shuffling, 
no whispering none of the effort and formality of a festa; the charm 


g; 
is that of a ceremony first beheld just as the celebrants are first at 
home in their parts. ‘The cavalry Mass at Santa Maria Novella is far 
less imposing ; dismounted troopers are always awkward, and their 
band, in this instance, is a poor one. But it was very fine at La No- 
vella —the two dragoons flanking the altar with naked sabres, else 
motionless at their sides, flashed forward in swift salute at the eleva- 
tion. 

As soon as Mass was over, the troops dispersed and I was at liberty 
to explore the church. What a relief to find the pictures covered! it 
almost reconciled me to Lent. What a delight to find all the details 
unobtrusive —all the chapels modestly in the background, instead of 
parading their comparative insignificances. Nothing blank or bald: 
a broad, single effect like the Sistine Sibyls and Prophets, or the Ma- 
donna of the Fish, or the Idylls of the King. 
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In the ages of faith, the monk, the noble, and the state went hand 
in hand in erecting and adorning the house of God — in making it gi- 
gantic, beautiful, imperishable, complete. Not only in Italy, but 
throughout Europe, there was a silent compact between the present 
and the future — an assurance that the inspiration of to-day would re- 
main the inspiration of to-morrow —an abiding conviction that the 
creed of the sire would remain forever precisely the creed of the son. 
In this belief, the founders of the great churches cut out work for three 
centuries with less misgiving than we should now have in projecting 
for as many years. The builders of the English abbeys foresaw not 
the day when the torch and sword and hammer of the descendant 
would be uplifted to burn, to stain, to shatter a repudiated inheritance ; 
when the rites of new and hostile doctrines would affront the few ances- 
tral temples that were spared. ‘The architects of St. Peter’s foresaw 
not the large revolt for which they were unconsciously paving the way 
in Germany. Like ourselves, to be sure, they had the record of the 
past before them. They knew, as well as we, that naught was left of 
Corinth, and next to nothing of Athens, and little of ancient Rome 
save her Colosseum and her Pantheon ; that the temple of Solomon 
was ashes ; that the obelisks were pilgrims to the West ; that the fexted 
sepulchres of the shefherd kings stood solitary and meaningless in the 
desert. But, in spite of all this panorama of mutation and decay, they 
could not subdue the sacred instinct of building for eternity. Christ- 
ianity was so charged with promise, triumph, and immortality that they 
fancied her tabernacle as indestructible as herself. There was a 
joyous trust, too, that “the time was at hand,” a confident expectation 
that those domes and spires would abide till the coming of the Son of 
man in the glory of his Father with his angels. 

But the English Reformation, the French Revolution, and Italian 
Unification have taught us that the monuments of the new faith, in- 
stead of being specially exempt from injury, are peculiarly liable to 
insult and mutilation. Men and nations have measurably ceased to 
care or expect to perpetuate themselves through the temple and the 
tomb. ‘The soul of architecture has received a shock. Her throne is 
the solitude or the waste. She lurks amidst ruins and relics, the very 
Hagar of art. She that seemed mightiest has proved weakest ; her 
daintier sisters, sculpture and song, have triumphed where she failed. 
The statues that adorned her porticoes are upright still, but the porti- 
coes themselves are overthrown, ‘The lay, the legend, the chronicle, 
committed with plying finger to paper or parchment, are living, while 
the forms of beauty and grandeur entrusted to marble are broken or 
beneath the sands. Here and there you meet her skeleton in the wil- 
derness, her white arm upraised in sublime self-assertion ; but though 
the story of Zenobia is immortal, there is scarcely a column of Palmyra 
standing. The very mummy, with his dry papyrus which a spark 
might annihilate, may chance to survive this pyramid! Nature has 
turned against her ; matter has played her false. She has toiled a 
thousand years in granite, iron, cedar—in all that seemed solidest, 
hardest, firmest: her back is bent with honest toil, her hands are rough- 
ened with mallet and chisel ; yet the dream of a poet traced on calf- 
skin outlasts the vision embodied in travertine or porphyry. If an 
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earthquake shook the Val d’Arno, the canvas of Giotto would survive 
his campanile. 

What mockery, then, to persist in attempting the indestructible when 
dissolution or disintegration is the inevitable doom of the material! 
Time has demonstrated that the more ponderous the instrument of ex- 
pression, the less easy of perpetuation the art. The obliterated manu- 
script can be forced to reappear, but no chemistry can reproduce the 
vanished temple. The greatest forces of the universe are precisely 
those which are subtlest and least substantial. Steam and electricity 
are well-nigh impalpable and invisible. It is the spirit, not the body, 
save as purged and spiritualized by decay, that exists for ever. Away, 
then, with the unattainable! Away with a miscalled rea// If it, too, 
is a cheat, may it not be counterfeited with impunity? Away with col- 
umn of stone, with lacework of fretted marble, with blazonry in oak 
and walnut! Away with all stubborn, difficult truth, and welcome brick 
and mortar, lath and plaster, paint and whitewash, gilt and varnish. 
If the cheap will look as well or nearly as well as the dear, why not 
use it? It is no falser, only sooner false. When it wears out or burns 
up or tumbles down, try it again. Be done with the tower of Babel: 
its curse clings faster to architecture than to speech. And as for the 
gigantic, drop it! It is always a disappointment —a disappointment 
in nature and art, in minster, mountain, stream —a disappointment in 
all things save the broad dome of the empyrean with its floor of emer- 
ald, its ceiling of unfathomed blue or studded bronze, its draperies of 
shifting, winged, ethereal cloudland. 

Yes, art, like the artist, must encounter death. But shall we em- 
brace the mean because sooner or later we must relinquish the great? 
Shall we forsake the permanent for the transient because the enduring 
falls short of the everlasting? Shall we inaugurate a reign of sham 
because the real is not always perpetual ? 

“‘Tl] pessimo nemico del bene é l’amator del ottimo.” 


The muses should never pout: each art should reverently accept its 
limitations. ‘Though the pen is mightier than pencil or chisel, though 
only the word and the song are privileged to pass intact from age to 
age, yet a portion of the soul of plastic art may sometimes baffle de- 
cay. Even in ruin, architecture is not without its prouder consolations. 
Lx pede, Herculem. While a bone of her survives, imagination can approx- 
imate a resurrection of the departed whole. The malice of her sworn 
enemies, the elements, is sometimes providentially her salvation ; the 
shrouded lava of Vesuvius embalmed a more vivid presentation of 
Roman life and manners than lives in the pages of Terence or Plautus. 
A broken shaft, a fragmentary arch, a section of Cyclopean wall, is at 
once a poem, a chronicle, and a picture. The ruin is time’s authentic 
seal, without which history were as inconclusive as the myth. The 
past is a present vofce as long as a vestige of its architecture remains. 
The Column of Trajan is the best orator of the forum now ; there is a 
deeper charm in the living eloquence of the Colosseum than in the 
dead thunder of the Philippics.* We are as awed and startled when 
unexpectedly confronted by some mouldering but still breathing monu- 


** Tully was not so eloquent as thou, 
Thou nameless column with the buried base!” 
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ment of antiquity, as if the form of the deathless evangelist stood 
bodily before us. 

We perfectly understand and sympathize with the modern instinct 
that recoils from imparting a more than needful permanence to private 
dwellings. ‘The home of man is sullied with low cares and oflices ; 
beneath the screen and shelter of its roof the worst passions are often 
nourished, the darkest mysteries are sometimes celebrated. In many 
an ancient manor, there is scarcely a chamber without its legend of sin, 
scarcely a floor without its bloodstain. But the //ouse of God is the wit- 
ness of the virtues, not the vices, of humanity ; within its hallowed pre- 
cincts the casual profanity and levity of the few are quite lost in the 
earnest adoration of the many ; the whispers of blasphemy drowned in 
the ceaseless tide of general thanksgiving ; the rebellious beatings of 
passion hushed in the solemn chorus of penitence and praise. ‘The longer 
it endures, the holier it becomes, Its aisles are impregnated with 
prayer, its vaults enriched with ashes of the blest, its altars radiant with 
the wine of sacrifice. Behind the doors of the palace and the dwelling, 
time is sure to plant the spectre and the thorn ; behind the doors of 
the cathedral, the angel and the palm. 

The primary charm of church architecture is veracity. The interior 
of Santo Spirito is perfect truth. The columns are, what they claim to 
be, stone ; the balustrade of the choir is, what it claims to be, bronze ; 
the altar what it claims to be, Aie¢ra dura. You do not sound a pillar 
and hear a lie, or scratch a pauel and see a lie, or touch a jewel and 
feel a lie. All is fair, square, honest — not even the minutest lurking 
insincerity to vex the Paraclete. I soon learned to love Santo Spirito 
as well as any Florentine ; to love it better than the Duomo with its win- 
dows of a thousand dyes ; better than the bride of Buonarroti with her 
frescoes of Masaccio, her Madonna of Cimabue, her Crucifix of Giot- 
to ; better even than Santa Croce with its ashes of Angelo, its Annun- 
ciation of Donatello, its Canova’s Alfieri. I used to sit for hours in 
its spacious choir undisturbed even by the dull, nasal, inharmonious 
chanting of the good Augustinians, and listen to the sermons preached 
by those dim, unending arches. 


Once A Week 


s 
FRIENDS OF MY YOUTH. 


F we reflect upon the nature of our intercourse with the brute crea- 
tion, it is astonishing what an important part they play in our lives, 
and how much they influence the tenour of our every-day existence. 
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Everyone is, in some way or another, interested in some animal ; 
whether it be through affection, or humanity, from the love of know- 
ledge, or from the love of gain. Indeed, looked at in a purely eco- 
nomical spirit as regards affection, the expenditure, or waste, of that 
commodity in the direction of pets is a fact worthy of attention. 

From the time I was old enough to maul a kitten, up to the present 
moment, I have never been without a pet of some sort. In my school- 
days I kept many varieties of the species pet ; indeed, my room at 
school went by the name of H ’s menagerie. At one time I had 
in this room, which was about twelve feet square, a squirrel, two rats, a 
bullfinch, which drew its own water, a small German owl, and gener- 
ally a few mice loose about the room. Sometimes the squirrel or the 
rats would get away, and turn up in unexpected places in other boys’ 
bedrooms, causing great consternation. 

I certainly could sleep under any circumstances in those days, for 
the owl, about midnight, would utter the most harrowing shrieks ; the 
squirrel would commence the treadmill business in his wire wheel, as 
if he was condemned to hard labour ; and a little later on in the night, 
the bullfinch would begin drawing water as if he had a heavy bet to 
decide upon the number of buckets he could draw per minute, or as if 
he was assisting at a fire. Sometimes, too, the owl, who was chained 
to the top of a cupboard, would hang himself, and wake me up by his 
direful calls for assistance ; I would then have to get up and release 
him, generally getting well clawed for my trouble. 

I met the other day an old schoolfellow whom I had not seen since 
I left school, and who is now in the army. After we had shaken hands, 
before taking a chair at my side, he regarded me with a suspicious look, 
and at length blurted out, “I say, H , you haven’t got any rats 
about you, have you?” My recollections as to the rats of other days 
having faded, I was rather astonished at first ; but we afterwards had 
a good laugh over it, on his reminding me that I used to carry them in 
my pockets. 

One of the most amusing, and at the same time most troublesome, 
pets I ever had was a magpie, which I bought for sixpence of a boy 
who had taken it from a nest, of which it was the sole occupant. 
Whether its peculiar disposition was owing to the circumstances of its 
birth, in which I believe it resembled that of the phoenix, I don’t know ; 
but from its earliest days, in fact, from the moment it was put into my 
hand, upon which it at once imprinted the grip — not of friendship — 
until the day of its expulsion from our grounds, its “life was one long 
career of fraud, deception, and crime. 

Certainly, at first, Mag, as we called him, simulated a sort of friend- 
ship for me, as I fed him, and protected him from the resentment of 
his numerous enemies ; but when he arrived at maturity and was able 
to provide for himself, he was, I grieve to say, not above pecking at 
the hand that had cherished him. He was a terror to my young sis- 
ters, upon whom, when walking in the garden, he would descend from 
some tree, and, with a malignant chuckle, inflict severe wounds on their 
unprotected little legs. He made the life of every dog about the place 
a burden to him, by hiding himself, and then imitating my whistle, at 
the same time stealthily shifting his ground, sometimes even calling 
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them by name. He would take bones away from them if left un- 
guarded for a moment, and his favourite diversion was pecking the 
hairs out of their tails, and by constant torment depriving them of their 
rest. 

Mag had but one friend about the whole place besides myself, but 
even him he alienated by the most treacherous conduct, after carrying 
on a long and successful course of deception. ‘This was an impassive 
old gardener, called John. Him, Mag would follow about most sedu- 
lously when planting beans or peas, affecting a good deal of kindly in- 
terest in his work ; but after John had left the garden, and when he 
thought no one was looking, he would hop down the line he had seen 
planted with such care, and pick out the peas, or whatever had been 
planted, chuckling to himself in an unearthly voice. Of course this 
was found out, and then Mag was almost friendless, though I am bound 
to say this did not much affect his spirits. 

As he grew older, he became more and more evil-minded and auda- 
cious, and he soon evinced a thorough contempt and detestation of 
every living thing, so much so that many people regarded him as an 
evil spirit. Mag, however, had one very weak point for so clever a bird. 
It was this. When he had stolen anything, he would always put it in 
one hiding-place. This we easily discovered by watching him, and 
upon anything being lost, Mag’s effects were at once overhauled, and 
very queer effects they were generally — bones, papers, thimbles, bits of 
glass, keys —of which he was very fond — apples, pens, pencils, etc., 
being the chief ingredients. 

He had many very amusing tricks, one of which was a habit he had 
of perching himself upon my sister’s aviary, and there, with puffed-out 
throat, making the air hideous with his ghastly attempts to imitate the 
canaries. He would sometimes attempt social intercourse with other 
Mags, who settled in the neighbouring fields, but I invariably noticed 
that they all fled upon his approach, as if the evil one was among 
them. 

It appeared, however, that Mag had some engaging points in his 
character, though undiscernible to human kind ; for he eventually suc- 
ceeded in attaching to himself a lady Mag. I expect, though, he came 
out in his true colours as bully and tyrant, before the affair was settled 
by her parents, as she disappeared ; not, however, before he had let us 
know what was going on, for one day he appeared at the kitchen win- 
dow with his fiancée, and introduced her to the servants, saying, “ Mag! 
cook !—cook! Mag!” This, though it may seem improbable, is really 
true. 

I cannot refrain, in briefly biographising Mag, from giving an episode 
in his life which caused much amusement at the time. My father (who 
would not hurt a fly), one day driven to desperation, and exasperated 
in the extreme by Mag’s malignant attacks upon him— Mag endeav-, 
ouring to peck his hands and face—struck him down with his stick, 
upon which Mag fell over on his back, turned up the whites of his 
eyes, and giving a ghastly croak, apparently quitted the scenes of his 
evil doings. My father, overcome with remorse at the deed he had 
done, came to me, and, in a most penitent manner, admitted that he 
had given way to his temper, and dealt Mag a foul blow. ‘This news, 
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I am sorry to say, was received with irrepressible delight by the family 
circle ; but their merriment was speedily nipped in the bud, for, on my 
going out to inter the body, like mother Hubbard, I found no Mag; 
but was greeted with a diabolical chuckle from a neighbouring shrub. 

As Mag got on in years, however, his disposition became so soured, 
and his conduct and temper so unbearable, that I was obliged to give 
in to the complaints of every one about the place; and he was ban- 
ished to a very remote farm house, where, the last I heard of him was, 
that he had become gloomy, and misanthropical, and, as his enemies 
alleged, was indulging his cruel propensities at the cost of some dis- 
comfort to sundry small ducklings, by taking them up to the tops of 
very tall trees, and in a meditative state of mind dropping them. His 
enemies said this of him ; but I still believe that he was carrying out 
experiments in gravitation. 

There is a great deal of character in dogs, as every one knows who 
has had much to do with them. Some dogs are of a forgiving, others 
of an unforgiving disposition ; some will not bear being laughed at, 
others will adapt themselves to whatever state of mind their masters 
happen to be in, whether depressed or in good spirits. I have known 
dogs very easily bored, dogs of a sneaking disposition, dogs whose 
every thought was centred in sport, and dogs who would show great 
discrimination in their choice of companions. One very peculiar fea- 
ture is common to all dogs, and that is their preference for the society 
of man to that of their own kind. 

I once had a terrier who divided his allegiance between myself and 
our coachman. This coachman (as we found out after he had left) 
was in the habit of repairing in the evening, when not wanted, to a 
friendly Public in the village, which was about a mile distant, and this 
dog would always go with him. Should, however, coachee happen to 
go without him, the dog would first look round the stable, etc., have a 
peep into the room where coachee’s missus was sitting, anxiously await- 
ing the return of her lord and master, and then, apparently, having 
made up his mind, trot off down to the village, where he would visit all 
the “ houses of call” coachee affected, till he discovered him, when he 
would walk up to him, lick his hand, and curl himself up under his 
bench. 

I remember being told an amusing story by a Birkenhead man, who 
went over to Liverpool every day to business, and who owned a very 
clever little Scotch terrier. This dog, he told me, would constantly 
cross over to Liverpool — as he supposed by one of the boats — look 
in at his master in his office, and after paying his respects, trot back 
again. 

The sort of instinct dogs have as to their way home, if lost, is also 
very remarkable. I remember a dog fancier, of whom I bought a bull- 
terrier, (a very highly-gifted dog, and the only dog I ever knew that 
could purr,) telling me how he had bought it of a navvy at a public- 
house in Fleet Street, and getting into a cab with it, drove off. He 
had got as far as Whitehall, when it escaped. The dog then bolted up 
towards Charing Cross, and my friend followed it in his cab, telling the 
driver to “keep his hye on ’im.” Cabby, however, lost sight of the 
dog entirely, somewhere in the Strand, and my friend then paid off his 
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cab and began prowling about the neighbourhood, considerably riled 
by the loss of his money, and nettled at being outwitted by a dog. 
Suddenly the happy thought entered his mind, that, if he went back to 
the public in Fleet Street, he might find either navvy or dog. Sure 
enough, he found them both, the dog receiving him with a growl from 
beneath his master’s bench. My friend then had a little difficulty in 
persuading the navvy to look upon him as the dog’s rightful proprietor, 
his idea of meum and tuum being rather limited, and of a one sided 
nature ; but eventually, either overcome by beer, or influenced by the 
fact that there had been witnesses to the deal, he succumbed, and al- 
lowed the dog to be carried off by his rightful owner. 

Another dog of my acquaintance assists in carrying on the business 
atacafé. He begs of the customers for coppers, and then walks ma- 
jestically up to the counter, and drops the money out of his mouth ; 
being rewarded with sugar, for which he has a great liking. It being 
nearly midnight when I first saw this transaction, I asked the waiter, 
who was a Frenchman, if the dog ever went to bed, and received the 
answer that he “made the day dark ;” from which I concluded that 
the dog, like the waiters, turned the day into night: in fact, ada; 
himself to circumstances — no doubt finding it very dull in the day 
time. This dog is a noble St. Bernard, and the first time I saw him he 
really gave me the notion that he was oppressed by the consciousness 
of his social degradation, and that his devotion to business resulted 
from an effort to drown his recollections of past and more prosperous 
days. 

One of the most affectionate pets I ever had was a squirrel called 
Scug, which I brought up from its infancy, and which, like Ariemus 
Ward’s kangaroo, was a most “amoozin’ little cuss.” This squirrel 
was the source of frequent “ impo’s” to me, at school, as I often car- 
ried him in the breast-pocket of my jacket when in a drawing, or some 
equally unimportant class, where I was not in much dread of the mas- 
ter. On these occasions, unless well provided with amusement, in the 
shape of nuts, he would escape — generally at an unhappy mome 
when a master’s eye happened to be upon me — and create a diversi 
by the whole class being set to catch him. He became greatly at- 
tached to me, and would, when I called him, jump from one end of 
the room on to my shoulder in a bound. He was very fond of hiding 
himself under my pillow and sleeping there. Though anything but 
timid with me, he would never allow any one else to take liberties with 
him, and would show great timidity at a stranger coming into the room. 
When I went home for the holidays, I used to take him out in the 
garden and let him run wild. ‘The first time I did this, 1 had my 
doubts as to seeing him again; but, on my calling him, he rushed 
wildly down from a tree he was in and sprang hastily into my pocket, 
as if he knew he had been out on parole, and feared to trust any longer 
to his good intentions. After this, I let him have his liberty frequent- 
ly ; and, strange to say, he never abused it, for though he would stay 
away for two days at a time, and be seen nearly a quarter of a mile 
from our house, he invariably returned, and would welcome me really 
as if he was glad to get back. ‘This I never could understand, though 
the same thing happened to me with a brace of wood-pigeons, which, 
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tor some time after I had let them fly, would hover about the garden, 
and come to be fed at my call. In Scug’s case I should not wonder if 
he found his living hard to get, not being accustomed to it ; and that 
this influenced his returning as much as affection for myself. 

Poor Scug, however, went the way of all pets; for, one day, on my 
calling him, he failed to appear, and I found him quite cold and stiff, 
having, apparently, died in a fit, 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE CHILDREN KNOCK AT THE DOOR, 


T is early morning. ‘Two children, a boy and a girl of about six or 
] seven years, are walking hand in hand through the autumn mists, 
along the garden path which leads out of the village. The girl, who is 
evidently the elder, has her books, slate, and copy-book under her arm ; 
the boy has his in an open satchel of gray linen thrown over his shoul- 
der. ‘lhe girl wears a cap of white muslin, which reaches almost to 
her brow, and throws the prominent arch of her forehead into still 
stronger relief; the boy is bare-headed. You can hear only one step, 
for the boy has heavy shoes on, but the girl is bare-footed. As often 
as the path will permit, the children go side by side ; but where the 
hedges come too closely together, the girl goes always in front. 

A white haze covers the withered foliage of the bushes. ‘The white 
hawiliorn, the spindle trees, and the stiff seed-pods on the bare stems 
of the wild rose, appear as if silvered over. ‘The sparrows twitter on 
the hedges, and fly up in restless flocks at the approach of the chil- 
dren, and alight not far from them ; then they fly whirring up again, 
and finally dart into a garden, where they settle in an apple tree, the 
leaves of which fall rustling down. A jay rises up suddenly in the 
path, and flies across the fields to a large pear tree, where the ravens 
are quietly perching ; she must have told them something, for the 
ravens fly up, circle about the tree, and one of the old ones settles 
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again, swaying upon the very topmost twig, while the others find good 
points for a lookout on the lower branches. hey are longing to know 
why the children with their school things are going in the wrong direc- 
tion, and out of the village ; one of the ravens flies out as a scout, 
and settles on the stubble-fields near the fish-pond. But the children 
still pursue their way, until reaching the highroad by the alders near 
the pond, they cross to a low house standing on the other side. The 
house is locked, and the children stand before the door and knock 
softly. The girl cries boldly: “ Father! mother!” and the boy cries 
timidly after her: “Father! mother!” The girl seizes the frosted 
latch and at first presses it gently ; the boards creak, the noise ceases, 
but nothing follows ; and now she violently rattles it up and down, but 
the sounds die away in the rooms; no human voice replies, and the 
boy, putting his mouth to a crevice in the door, again cries, “ Father! 
mother!” He looks enquiringly at his sister, and his breath turns 
into rime on the door as he looks down. 

From the village, wrapped in fog, sounds the regular flail of the thresh- 
er, now rapidly in a quick succession of beats, now slowly and wearily 
dragging, again distinctly clattering, and then again with a dead and 
holiow sound ; now only a single beat can be heard, a moment after 
they come in reverberating from all sides. The children stand as if 
lost. At last they cease knocking and calling, and sit down upon an 
uprooted stump. ‘These lie in a heap about the trunk of a mountain 
ash, which stands near the house, and is sparkling with red berries. 
The children still look up at the door, but it remains closed. 

“Father brought these from the Moss spring forest,” the girl said, 
pointing to the stumps ; and added, with a knowing air, “ ‘These make 
you nice and warm, they are worth a great deal, there is mucli pine 
wood in them which burns like a candle ; but the wages of the wood- 
cutter is the best thing of all.” 

“Oh! if I were only big,” answered the boy, “I would take my fath- 
er’s great axe, and the beechen mallet, and the two iron wedges, ard 
the ash wedge, and everything would have to split like glass ; then I 
would build a beautiful gabled house like the charcoal-burner — Mat'’s, 
in the forest, and when father came home wouldn’t he be glad!” But 
the girl already appeared to have a foreboding, that it would not do to 
wait for the return of their father and mother, for she looked very sor- 
rowfully at her brother ; and as her glance fell on his shoes, she said: 
“Then you must also put on father’s boots. But come, let us skip 
stones. And you will see that I can throw further than you.” 

In going, the girl said, “I'll give you a riddle. What wood is it 
which heats you without burning up?” 

“The school-master’s ruler, when you catch it on your hands,” 
answered the boy. 

“ No, I don’t mean that ; the wood which you split, that heats you 
without burning up.” And stopping by the hedge, she asked: “ Upon 
a little stem it sits, a little red coat its body fits, and a paunch full of 
seed, can you this riddle read ?” 

The boy considered quite seriously and cried. “Stop! you must 
not tell me what it is. . . . . It’s a wild rose pod.” 

The girl nodded assent, with an air as if she had proposed the rid- 
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dle to him for the first time, while in fact she had often done so before, 
and only continued to ask it because it cheered him, 

The sun had just dispersed the fog, and the little valley was clothed 
in radiant beauty, when the children went to the pond to skip flat 
stones over the water. In passing, the girl once more pressed the 
latch, but it opened no more than before, and at the window nothing 
appeared. ‘The children now played, full of mirth and laughter, at the 
pond, and the girl appeared to be particularly pleased that her brother 
was always more skilful than herself, and that he triumphed and exul- 
ted over it ; indeed, the girl evidently made herself more awkward than 
she really was, for the stones she threw plunged almost always at the 
first touch into the pond, at which there was great laughter. In the 
heat of their play the children forgot where they were, and why they 
had come here. And yet to both their situation was as strange as it 
was sad. 

In the house now closed up, Josenhans had lived but a short time 
ago with his wife and two children, Amrei (Anna Marie), and Dami 
(Damian.) ‘The father was a wood-cutter in the forest, and was besides 
apt at all kinds of work, for he had himself repaired the house which 
he had purchased in a neglected state, and put a new roof on it and 
intended to whitewash it this autumn: the lime for it lay already there 
in the pit covered over with red brush-wood. His wife was one of the 
best workers in the village; day and night she was ready to assist all 
in their joy and sorrow; and she had early accustomed her children, 
and Amrei especially, to take care of themselves. Industry and mod- 
erate desires made the house one of the happiest in the village. But 
an insidious disease seized the mother, and the next evening the father 
too, and a few days after two coffins were carried out of the little house. 
The children were immediately taken to the neighboring house of the 
charcoal-burner, where they first learned the death of their parents, as 
they were being dressed in their Sunday clothes to attend the burial. 

Josenhans and his wife had no near relations in the place, and yet 
there was loud weeping and praising of the dead ones. ‘The bailiff 
took the children, leading one by each hand, as he followed behind the 
coffins. Even at the grave the children were quiet and manifested no 
grief ; indeed, they were almost cheerful, although they often asked 
after their father and mother; for they ate at the bailiffs table, and 
every one was particularly friendly to them. When they left the table, 
little cakes wrapped in paper were given them to carry away. But 
when in the evening, by order of the town-council, Crow-Zach came for 
Dami, and Black Marann came to carry away Amrei, the children 
would not be separated, and crying loudly wished to go home. Dami 
was soon pacified by various deceits; but they were obliged to use 
force with Amrei, for she would not move, and the head servant at last 
carried her off on his arm to the house of Black Marann. ‘There, it is 
true, she found her bed, which had been removed from her parents’ 
house, but she could not be persuaded to lie down in it. At last, 
worn out by weeping, she fell fast asleep on the floor, and they put her 
to bed with her clothes on as she was. Dami also could be heard 
crying loudly at Crow-Zach’s house. He suddenly screamed out pite- 
ously, and soon after all was still. But the much decried Black Mar- 
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ann proved this very evening how quietly thoughtful she was for her 
ward. For many, many a year she had had no child about her ; and 
now she stood before the sleeping girl and said, musingly: “ Happy 
child sleep! It weeps, and directly after, in a twinkling; it is fast 
asleep, without thought or movement.” 

She sighed heavily. 

The next morning Amrei went early to her brother, helped him to 
dress, and comforted him over what had happened: “When father 
came he could pay Crow-Zach well for it.” The two children then 
went out to their parents’ house, knocked at the door, and cried bitter- 
ly, until the charcoal-burner, who lived in the neighborhood, came and 
took them to school. He besought the school-master to explain to the 
children that their parents were dead, he himself did not know how to 
make it plain to them, and Amrei appeared not to wish to comprehend 
it. ‘The teacher did what he could, and the children became quiet. 
But from school they went again to their old home, and waited there 
hungry and as if lost, until they were taken away. 

‘The mortgage creditor took Josenhans’s house back again, and the 
payment which the man had made on it was lost; for through the 
emigration the value of houses was greatly reduced ; many houses in 
the village stood empty, and so the house of Josenhans remained unoc- 
cupied. All his property was sold, and a little inheritance was saved 
for the children. As this was far from being sufficient to pay their 
board, and as they were “children of the community,” they were taken 
to those who would board them cheaply. 

Amrei one day informed her brother with great joy, that she now 
knew where the cuckoo-clock of their parents was: the charcoal-burner 
had bought it; and that very evening they stood outside the house, 
and waiting till the cuckoo called, looked laughingly at each other. 

So the children went every morning to their old home, knocked at 
the door, and played about the pond as we see them to-day. But now 
they stop: that is a call which can be heard nowhere else at this time of 
the year, for the cuckoo at the charcoal-burner’s calls eight times. 

“We must go to school,” said Amrei, and retraced with her brother 
the garden path back to the village. At the last barn of the Rodel- 
farm, Dami said, “They have threshed a good deal at our guardian’s 
to-day.” He thereupon pointed to the bundles of threshed sheaves, 
which as evidence of that fact, hung over the half-door of the barn. 
Amrei silently assented. 


CHAPTER IL. 
A FRIEND FROM AFAR, 


Tue farmer of Rodel, whose house (with its large red tablets in the 
shape of a heart, on which a pious text was inscribed) stood not far 


from the house of Josenhans, had accepted the appointment of guar-- 


dian of the orphan children tendered him by the town-council. He 
was the less inclined to refuse it, as Josenhans had formerly been in 
his service. But his duty as guardian went no further than preserving 
the clothes of their father ; and often when he met one of the children 
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he would ask in passing, “ Are you good children?” and then walk on 
without waiting for an answer. Nevertheless, the children took a sin- 
gular pride in knowing that the great farmer was their guardian; it 
seemed to them to be something remarkable, almost grand. They 
often stood apart from the great house and looked up longingly as if 
they expected something, they knew not what ; and they often sat on 
the ploughs and harrows near the house, and read over and over again 
the text on the house. The house talked with them although no one 
in it did. 

It was on a Sunday preceding All Souls’ Day, as the children were 
playing before the closed house,— they were as if fascinated by the 
place,— when the farmer of Landfried’s wife approached along the 
road to Hochdorf; she carried a large red umbrella under her arm 
and a black hymn-book in her hand. She was making her last visit to 
the place of her birth, for her servant had yesterday transported from 
the village all her household goods in a four-horse wagon, and she in- 
tended to go early on the morrow with her husband and three children 
to the newly purchased estate in Allgau. When she was yet far off, by 
the hemp-break, she nodded to the children (children are a good 
“omen "—so they call what you first meet), but the children could 
not see her, much less her sorrowful expression. As she now came 
up to them she said: “God bless you, children! What are you doing 
here? To whom do you belong?” 

“To Josenhans there,” Amrei answered, pointing to the house. 

“Oh! poor children,” the farmer’s wife cried, clasping her hands to- 
gether ; “I ought to have known you, little girl ; your mother looked 
just like you when she went to school with me. We were great friends 
at school, and your father beside served at my cousin’s, the farmer of 
Rodel. I know all about you. But tell me, Amrei, why have you no 
shoes on? Won’t it make you sick in this weather? Tell Marann 
that the Landfried’s wife told you that it was not right for her to let 
you run about in this way. But no, you need not tell her ; I will speak 
to her myself. But you must act prudently, like a grown-up girl, Amrei,. 
and take care of yourself. Only think, if your mother knew that yow 
were running about barefooted at this season of the year!” ‘The child. 
stared at the farmer’s wife, as if to say: Does mother then know ne.- 
thing about it? But the farmer’s wife continued: “The worst is thi it 
you can never know what excellent parents you had: older peop le 
therefore must tell you. Remember that your parents can enjoy ral 
happiness only, when they hear up there in heaven how the pec ple 
here are saying: Those children of Josenhans are models of all that 
is good ; in them you can plainly see the blessing of honest parents.” 

A flood of tears at these words, ran down the cheeks of the: far- 
mer’s wife. Her painful emotion, which arose from another motive, now 
broke incontrollably forth, and her own and the strange chilcl were 
blended into one. She laid her hand upon the head of the girl who, 
seeing the lady cry, had begun to cry violently herself; she must have 
felt that a kind heart was yearning towards her, and a glimmering sus- 
picion began to rise within her that she had really lost her parents. 

But the face of the woman suddenly brightened. She cast her eyes, 
in which the tears were still standing, to heaven and said: “ Thou 
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good God, this is thy gift to me.” Then, turning to the child, she con- 
tinued: “Listen; I will take you with me. My Lisbeth was taken 
from me at your age. Say, will you go with me to Allgiu, and live 
with me?” 

“ Yes,” said Amrei resolutely. 

But she felt herself seized and struck from behind. 

“You shall not,” cried Dami, embracing her, while his whole body 
trembled. 

“ Be quiet,” said Amrei appeasingly, “the good woman will take you 
along too. Is it not true that you will take Dami with us too?” 

“No, my child, that will not do ; I have boys enough at home.” 

“Then L will remain here,” Amrei said, and took hold of her 
brother’s hand. 

A revulsion now took place in the mind of the woman, and she 
looked with a kind of relief at the child. Overpowered by feelings 
which were prompted by the purest motives of benevolence, she had 
been on the point of undertaking a duty whose weight and importance 
she had not sufficiently considered, and especially without knowing 
how her husband, who had not been consulted, would take it. But 
now when the child refused of its own accord, her self-possession re- 
turned, and everything became suddenly clear to her ; on this account 
she felt a certain relief that her proposal had been rejected. She had 
gratified her heart by intending a good act, and now when obstacles 
arose, she felt a peculiar satisfaction that it remained undone, without 
herself recalling a word. 

“ As you please,” said the farmer’s wife. “TI will not persuade you. 
Who knows? Perhaps it is better as it is, that you should first grow up. 
To learn to endure poverty in youth does one good, better times 
are easily borne; whoever has turned out of any account has al- 
ways experienced need in his youth. Only be good. But remember 
that you will, if you are good, have at all times, for the sake of your 
parents, a shelter with me as long as I live. Remember that you are 
not deserted in the world. When things go badly with you, think then 
of the farmer of Landfried’s wife in Allgiu. Yet one thing more. Do 
not tell them in the village that I wished to adopt you: it is merely on 
account of the people who will think badly of you, because you did 
not go with me. But it is well as it is. Stay, I will give you some- 
thing to remember me by.” She searched in her pockets, but suddenly 
felt about her neck and said: “ No, take this.” She breathed several 
times on her stiffened fingers, until she succeeded in taking from her 
neck a garnet necklace composed of five chains, from which was sus- 
pended by a ring a Swedish ducat, and threw the trinket about the 
neck of the child while she kissed her. Amrei looked bewildered 
while all this was going on. “For you, alas! I have nothing,” said 
the woman to Dami, who was breaking a switch he held in his hand 
into little bits ; “but I will send you a pair of leathern breeches of 
my John’s, which are quite good. You can wear them when you grow 
larger. Now God protect you, my dear children. If possible, I will 
see you again, Amrei. At all events,send Marann to me after church. 
Be good and pray diligently for your parents, and never forget that you 
still have friends on earth as well as in heaven.” 
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The farmer’s wife, who had tucked up her dress for rapid walking, 
now let it down upon entering the village. She walked along quickly, 
without looking back. 

Amrei caught hold of her neck and bent down her face in an effort 
to look at the token, but did not quite succeed. Dami chewed on the 
last piece of his switch, and as his sister now looked at him and noticed 
tears in his eyes, she said: 

“You will see, you will get the finest pair of breeches in the village.” 

“ And I won’t have them,” said Dami, spitting out the pieces of stick. 

“T will tell her, too, to buy you a knife. I will stay at home the 
whole day, for she will come to see us again.” 

“Yes, if she were only there already,” answered Dami, without 
knowing what he said; his anger and the feeling of being slighted, 
had alone prompted this distrust. 

The first bell was already ringing when the children hurried back to 
the village. Amrei handed her new ornament to Marann, who said: 
“You are, indeed, a lucky child. I will take good care of it for you. 
Now be off to church.” 

During the service, both the children looked constantly at the farmer 
of Landfreid’s wife, and when it was over they waited at the door ; but 
this distinguished woman was surrounded by people on all sides, who 
were all talking to her at once, so that she was obliged to turn about 
in the circle to answer, now one, now another. She did not notice the 
expectant looks and repeated bows of the children. 

‘The farmer's wife held Rosel, the youngest daughter of the farmer 
of Rodel, by the hand; she was about a year older than Amrei, and 
she was always pushing ahead, in order to press off the crowd who 
wished to take her place. Or had the distinguished farmer’s wife an 
eye for Amrei only at the lonely house, but knew her not in the crowd? 
Amrei was frightened when she suddenly heard the thought passing in 
her mind loudly uttered, for Dami had spoken it ; but as she followed 
the large crowd which surrounded the farmer’s wife, with her brother 
at a distance, she sought to extinguish these wicked thoughts in the 
minds of her brother and herself. The farmer’s wife disappeared at 
last in the Rodel farm house, and the children turned quietly back ; 
when Dami suddenly said: 

“If she comes to you, you must tell her to go to Crow-Zach, and tell 
him that he must be kind to me.” 

Amrei nodded, and the children separated, each going to the house 
where it had found shelter. 

The mist which had dissipated in the morning, now came down at 
noon in a heavy shower. 

The large red umbrella of the farmer of Lan<ifried’s wife, now raised, 
moved here and there through the village, and her figure could scarcely 
be distinguished beneath it. Black Marann had not met the farmer’s 
wife, and said on her return home: “ She can come to me, if she wants 
to; I don’t want anything of her.” The two children walked out again 








to their old home, and sat crouched down on the threshold, scarcely 
speaking a word. Again it appeared to dawn on them that their pa- 
rents would never come back, and Dami tried to count the drops as 
they fell from the eaves of the roof; but they fell entirely too fast for 
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him, so he made it easy for himself, and cried all at once, “A thousand 
millions.” 

“She must pass here when she goes home,” Amrei said, “and then 
we will call her; let us only cry out together, and we will have some 
more talk with her.” For the children were waiting here again for the 
farmer of Landfried’s wife. 

A whip cracked in the village. The splashing tread of horses was 
heard upon the moist road, and a carriage approached. 

“ You will see, father and mother are coming for us in a coach.” 

Amrei looked sadly at her brother and said, “ Don’t chatter so.” 
When she turned round again the carriage was quite near, and some 
one nodded from it, from beneath a red umbrella, and away it then 
rolled, and only the wolf-dog of the charcoal-burner barked after it for 
a while, and made out as if he wished to stop the spokes with his 
teeth ; but at the pond the dog turned back again, barked again at the 
house door, and then slipped into its kennel. 

“ Ha, ha, she is gone! gone off,” said Dami triumphantly. “That 
was the wife of the farmer of Landfried. Did you not recognise the 
black horses of the Rodel farmer? ‘They drove her off. Don’t forget 
my leather breeches!” he cried out, with all the force of his voice, al- 
though the carriage had passed through the valley, and was already 
creeping up a little hill near Holdenvasen. 

The children turned silently back to the village. 


CHAPTER IIL. 
ON THE TREE NEAR THE OLD HOME. 


On the day before All Souls’, Black Marann said to the children: 

“Now go and gather ash-berries ; we will want them to-morrow at the 
churchyard.” 

“T know where to find them,” said Dami with joy, and ran so fast 
out of the village that Amrei could hardly overtake him. When she 
reached the old house, he was already up on the tree, and bantered 
her to come up to him, knowing all the while that she could not. He 
plucked off the red berries and threw them down into his sister’s apron. 
She begged him to pull off the branches with them, as she wished to 
make a wreath. He said: “I won’t doit.” And yet from that time 
no berries came down except on branches. 

“ Hear how the sparrows are scolding!” Dami cried from the tree ; 
“they are angry because we are taking their food from them.” And , 
when at last he had plucked all off, he said, “I will never come down 
again ; I will stay here night and day, until I fall down dead, and I 
never will come down to you again unless you promise me something.” 

“ What is it?” 

“That you will never wear the trinket the farmer’s wife gave you, as 
jong as I live. Will you promise me ?” 

< . w 

“Then I never will come down again.” 

“As you please,” said Amrei, and went off with her ash berries. 
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3ut she sat down not far off, behind a pile of wood, twining a wreath, 

and peering out all the time to see if Dami would not come at last. 
She put it on, and unspeakable anxiety came over her on account 
of Dami. She ran back ; Dami was sitting astride of a bough, leaning 
against the trunk, with his arms folded. 

“Come down, I promise you what you wish,” cried Amrei. And in 
a moment Dami stood beside her on the ground. 

At home Black Marann scolded the silly child for making a wreath 
out of the berries intended to be used at the grave of her parents. 
She tore it quickly to pieces, uttering at the same time some unintelli- 
gible words ; then she took both children by the hands and led them 
out towards the churchyard. At the spot where two mounds lay close 
together, she said: 

“There are your parents.” The children looked astonished at each 
other. Marann now made with a stick, furrows on the graves in the 
outline of a cross, and directed the children to fill them with the berries. 
Dami went quickly to work, and exulted that he was sooner through 
with his red cross than his sister. Amrei only stared at him and 
answered nothing, until Dami said: “That will make father glad.” 
She then struck him on the back and cried: “ Be quiet.” Dami cried, 
perhaps the more vexed because she was in earnest. Amrei then cried 
out: “ For God’s sake pardon me for doing that to you. Now I pro- 
mise to do for you what I can all my life and give you all I have. I 
did not hurt you, did I, Dami? You may be sure that it will not hap- 
pen again as long as I live; never, never again. Oh, mother! oh, 
father! I will be good, I promise you ; oh, mother! oh, father!” She 
could speak no longer. She did not cry loudly, but it was evident 
how greatly she was affected, and it was only when Black Marann 
wept aloud, that Amrei wept with her. 

They went home, and as Dami said good-night, Amrei whispered 
in his ear: 

“T now know that we shall never see our parents again in this 
world ;” but still, in imparting this there was a certain childish joy, a 
childish pride, proud of having something to tell ; yet there had arisen 
in the soul of this child something like a consciousness of the eternal 
severance of the thread of life, which is excited by the thought of the 
loss of one’s parents. 

When death has closed the lips which alone can call you child, a 
breath of life has been taken from you which will never return. 

When Black Marann was sitting by Amrei, near her bed, she said: 
“TI seem to be falling, falling, always falling; only give me your 
hand ;” and she held her hand firmly till she fell asleep. But when- 
ever Black Marann wished to withdraw it, she caught after it again. 
Marann knew what this feeling of endless falling meant in the child ; 
for there is always in the consciousness of the death of one’s parents 
a sensation of being borne away, you know not whence, you know not 
whither. 

It was almost midnight when Black Marann was able to leave the 
bed of the child, after she had repeated over and over again her usual 
twelve pater-nosters. 

An expression of confidence lay on the face of the sleeping child. 
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One hand lay across her breast, and Black Marann took it up softly 
and said, musingly : 

“ Ah, if the eye that is always watching you, and the hand that is 
ready to help you now in your sleep, without your knowing it, could re- 
move the trouble from your heart! But that no man can do, but only 
He ..... Do Thou to my child, among strangers, as I to this one.” 

Black Marann was an “uncanny” woman, that is, people were al- 
most afraid of her, so harsh appeared to be her nature. She had lost 
her husband nearly eighteen years before. In making an attack on 
the mail, with his robber companions, he had been shot. When the 
body of her husband, with its blackened face, was carried into the vil- 
lage, Marann collected herself, and with wonderful firmness washed the 
face of the dead man clean, as if she would thus wash away his black 
guilt forever. Her three daughters died, and her son, who was born 
shortly after this occurrence, was the only child who remained alive. 
He grew up to be a fine lad, although with a singular dark counte- 
nance, and he was now gone as a journeyman mason on his travels. 
For ever since the time of Brosi, whose son Severin had worked him- 
self up with his stone-hammer to such great distinction, a large portion 
of the youth of the village became masons. Among the children the 
talk was always about Severin, as of a prince in a fairy tale. And 
thus the only child of Black Marann had in spite of opposition become 
a mason, and was now on his travels ; and she, who had never gone 


out of the village in her life, and who had also no desire to go out of 


it, often said: that she seemed to herself like a hen which had hatched 
out a duck ; and, like the hen, she never ceased clucking over it. 

It could hardly be believed that Black Marann was one of the most 
cheerful persons in the village ; she never looked sad, and she permit- 
ted no one to show compassion for her, and on that account she was 
not popular. In winter she was the busiest spinner in the village, and 
in summer the most active wood-gatherer ; so that she was able to sell 
a large part of what she gathered, and “my John,” (so her son was 
called,)—* my John ” was heard in every speech ofhers. She had taken 
little Amrei, as she had said, not out of kindness, but because she 
wished to have some human creature about her. She acted very rudely 
to people, and was proud of knowing that she was beticr than they 
supposed her. 

Crow-Zach, with whom Dami had found a home, was the very Oppo- 
site in character ; he wished to be considered by the world as a liberal 
philanthropist, but he secretly cuffed and abused his family, and Dami 
especially, for whom he received very trifling board. His real name 
was Zacharias, and he had earned this nick-name from having once 
brought home to his wife a pair of elegant dead pigeons as a roast; 
but they were in fact a pair of plucked crows. Crow-Zach, who had a 
wooden leg, spent most of his time in knitting woollen jackets and 
stockings, and he went with his knitting everywhere in the village 
where he could find gossip; and this tattling, in which he heard ali 
sorts of news, served him to a very profitable purpose. He was the so- 
called match-maker of the district ; for in those districts where the large 
enclosed estates are, marriages are usually made through an inter- 
mediate party, who accurately informs himself as to the suitable estates 
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of the parties, and arranges everything beforehand. And whenever 
such a marriage was brought about, Crow-Zach could also play at the 
wedding on his violin, of which he was a naturally gifted master. He 
also knew how to play on the clarionet and blow the horn, when his 
hands were tired from playing on the violin. He was in fact a uni- 
versal genius. 

Dami’s whining and sensitive character was highly repugnant to 
Crow-Zach, and he therefore tried to drive it out of him; in doing which 
he often made him cry, and he would tease him whenever he had an 
opportunity, 

‘Thus these two shoots, sprung from the same earth, were trans- 
planted to different soils. ‘Their situations, soils, and individual na- 
tures, caused them to thrive differently. 


CHAPTER IV. 
OPEN SESAME! 


On All Souls’ Day, which turned out to be dull and cloudy, the chil- 
dren mingled with the crowd assembled in the churchyard. Crow-Zach 
had led Dami thither by the hand, but Amrei had gone alone, without 
Black Marann, and. many of the peopie abused that hard hearted 
woman, some of them hitting the truth when they said: “That Marann 
would not visit the graves because she did not know where her husband’s 
was.” Amrei was quiet and did not shed a tear, while the sympathiz- 
ing talk of the people made Dami weep piteously. He had an addi- 
tional reason, too, as Crow-Zach pinched and cuffed him frequently 
when unpet rceived by the others. Amrei gazed for a long time ina 
lost and dreaming state at the lights fixed at the heads of the grees s, and 
saw with astonishment how the flames ate up the wax, while the wick 
was always burning down, until at last the lights became extinguished. 

Among those assembled there was a man dressed in an elegant city 
suit, with a ribbon in his button hole. He was the master mason 
Severin, who, being on a tour of inspection, took this opportunity to 
visit the graves of his parents — Brosi and Moni. His brothers and 
sisters and his relatives always surrounded him with a certain kind of 
respect. ‘Their devotion was almost entirely diverted, and their atten- 
tion turned upon him alone. 

Amrei also observed him, and asked Crow-Zach: “Is that a bride- 
groom? 

“Why do you ask?” 

“ Because he has a ribbon in his button hole.” 

Without answering, Crow-Zach had nothing better to do than to run 
off to one of the groups and say what a foolish speech that child had 
made. And loud laughter at such stupidity broke out from — 
the very graves. The wife of the farmer of Rodel alone said: “1 by 
no means think it so silly. Even though it is a badge of honor that 
Severin is wearing, it still seems strange to me that he should go 
about the churchyard with such a decoration: the very place where it 
is manifest what becomes of all of us,— whether we have worn clothes 
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of silk or of serge. It has vexed me already to see it on him in church. 
We ought to take off such things before we go into a church, and with 
still greater reason when we go into a churchyard.” 

The report of little Amrei’s question must have also reached Severin, 
for he was seen hastily to button up his overcoat, nodding at the same 
time in the direction of the child. Now he was heard to ask who she 
was, and he had scarcely received an answer before he hastened to the 
children, who were standing near the newly made graves. He said to 
Amrei: “Come here, my child, and open your hand ; here is a ducat ; 
buy with it what you like.” 

The child stared at the coin, but did not answer. And scarcely had 
Severin turned his back, when she cried after him in a low voice: “I 
take no gifts,” and flung the ducat after him. Many who saw this 
went to Amrei and abused her, and were even on the point of maltreating 
her, had not the farmer’s wife again rescued her from their rude hands, 
as she had already done once before from their rude tongues. But she 
desired Amrei at least to run after Severin and thank him, but Amrei 
made no reply to her entreaties ; she stood there stubborn, so that even 
her protectress was at last obliged to leave her. The ducat was only 
found after a long search, and the town-councillor who was present 
immediately took it in charge, in order to hand it over to the guardian 
of the children. 

This occurrence won a singular reputation for little Amrei. People 
said, that although she had been but a few days with Black Marann, 
she had fully acquired her character and style. It was unheard of, that 
a child in such poverty should possess such pride ; and from having 
her pride thrown up to her on all occasions, she became at last con- 
scious of it, and a haughty purpose grew in her young soul to nurse it 
only more carefully. Black Marann also did her part to confirm this 
disposition ; for she said: “ Nothing is better for a poor person than to 
be considered proud ; he thereby protects himself from being kicked 
about by everybody, and then they wish him to be thankful for it.” In 
the winter Amrei was often at Crow-Zach’s, and loved to hear him play 
on the violin. Crow-Zach once paid her a great compliment: “ You 
are not at all stupid.” For Amrei had remarked, after a long flourish on 
the violin, “ How can a fiddle like that hold its breath so long? I can't 
do it.” And when at home in the still winter nights Black Marann 
told her such beautiful but fearful fairy tales, Amrei listened with open 
mouth, and would often stop the old woman by crying: “Oh, stop a 
minute, Marann, I must breathe again.” 

No one took particular notice of Amrei, and she could dream on as 
she pleased. Her teacher, however, remarked on one occasion to the 
town-council: “ That he never had had such a child before ; she was 
haughty, but at the same time gentle ; visionary, and yet practical.” 
In fact, there had already grown up in her, by the side of childish 
thoughtlessness, a feeling of self-reliance, a truthfulness in facing the 
world, which was at the same time of advantage and disadvantage to 
her; Dami, on the other hand, came crying and complaining to his 
sister on the most trifling occasions. He was always taking pity on 
himself, and whenever thrown down in a scuffle with his playmates, 
would complain: “ Yes, you beat me because I am an orphan. Oh, if 
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my father and mother only knew it.” And then his cries would re- 
double over the injustice done him. Dami would take anything to eat 
from any one, and consequently grew to be gluttonous ; while Amrei, 
on the other hand, was satisfied with little, and hence became extremely 
frugal. Even the very wildest boys were afraid of her, without 
knowing what there was in her that caused them to fear her ; while 
Dami would run away from the smallest boys. In school Dami 
was always full of play ; he kicked with his feet, and dog-eared the 
leaves of the book while he read. Amrei, on the contrary, was neat 
and quick ; but she often cried in school, not on account of any punish- 
ishment she received, but because her brother was so often punished. 

She could best amuse Dami by giving him riddles. The two chil- 
dren often sat by the house of their rich guardian, now near the wagon, 
now near the oven back of the house, at which they warmed themselves 
in the autumn. And Amrei asked: “ What is the best thing about the 
oven?” 

“You know I can’t guess anything,” he answered complainingly. 

“Then I will tell you: the best thing about the oven is that it does 
not eat bread itself.” And pointing to the wagon near the house, 
Amrei asked: “ What is there that is nothing but holes, and yet will 
hold ?” 

Without waiting long for a reply, she immediately answered: “ It is 
a chain.” 

“Now give me that riddle,” he said; and Amrei replied: “Yes, 
you may have that one. But do you see the sheep coming there? Now 
I know another riddle.” 

“ No, no,” Dami said, “I can’t remember three ; two are enough for 
me.” 

“No, you shall hear this one, or I will take the others back again.” 
And Dami repeated anxiously to himself, so as not to forget it, “ Chain. 
Eat itself ;”’ while Amrei asked: “Which side of the sheep has the 
most wool ?— Baa! Baa! on the outside,” she immediately added in 
droll rhythm, and Dami ran off to propose the riddles to his playmates. 
He held both his hands tightly pressed together, as if he had the rid- 
dles there and was afraid of losing them. But when he came to his 
playmates, he recollected only the riddle of the chain, and the farmer 
of Rodel’s eldest boy, whom he had not asked at all, because he was 
too big, instantly gave the answer, and Dami went back again crying 
to his sister. 

Little Amrei’s skill in riddles was soon known throughout the village, 
and even rich and dignified farmers, who had generally little to say to 
any one, especially to a poor child, would now and then condescend 
to propose a riddle to her. That she knew many of these, could 
easily be accounted for by her getting them from Black Marann ; but 
that she was able so often to answer new ones, excited general astonish- 
ment. Amrei would not have been long able to pass across the road 
or go into the field without being stopped, if she had not soon found a 
remedy for it. She made it a rule, not to answer the riddle of any one 
of whom she was not allowed also to ask one. But she knew how to 
construct them beyond their power of guessing. Never had a poor 
child attracted so much attention in the village as littke Amrei. But 
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the older she grew, the less she was noticed ; for men regard with in- 
terest the buds and the fruit, but pay no attention to that long interval 
during which one is becoming the other. 

She was now entering her fourteenth year, and had left school ; 
the good advice she had there received had made but little impression 
on her. The assumption of self-responsibility, which usually so greatly 
and mysteriously affects the heart of the child, was not new to her ; 
she had been early accustomed to it, and now at this very time, fate 
proposed a riddle to her which was difficult to solve. 

The children had an uncle, who lived at some distance from Halden- 
brunn in Fluorn, and who was a wood-cuiter ; they had only seen him 
once, at the burial of their parents, as he walked behind the bailiff 
who led them by the hand. From that time on, the children dreamed 
much about their uncle in Fluorn. People often told them that he re- 
sembled their father, which made them more eager to see him. For 
although they still often thought that their father and mother would re- 
turn, (it could not possibly be that they were no longer in existence,) 
yet they gradually came to give up hope. ‘This feeling increased the 
oftener All Souls’ Day came round, upon which they adorned the grave 
of their parents with ash-berries, and when they read, year after year, 
the names of their parents on the same black cross. But after a while 
they almost forgot their uncle in Fluorn too ; for they had not heard 
from him for many years. A day came when the two children were 
summoned to the house of their guardian. ‘There sat a large tall man 
with a brown face. 

“Come here, my children,” the man cried as they entered. He had 
a rough dry voice. “Do you know me no longer ?” 

The children looked at him with wide opened eyes. Did a remem- 
brance of the tones of their father’s voice revive in them? 

The man continued: “I am your father’s brother. Come here, Lis- 
beth ; and you too, Dami.” 

“ My name is not Lisbeth; it is Amrei,” said the girl, and wept. She 
did not even give her hand to her uncle. A feeling of isolation made 
her tremble, because her uncle called her by a wrong name. 

“If you are my uncle, why don’t you know my name?” asked Amrei 
again. 

“You are a foolish child; go to him at once and give him your 
hand,” command ed the farmer of Rodel, and added in a low voice to 
the stranger: “She is a peculiar child. Black Marann has put all sorts 
of nonsense ‘te her head, and you know that she is not altogether 
right.” Amrei looked around astonished and trembling, and gave her 
uncle her hand. Dami had done so long before, and now asked: 
“Uncle, haven’t you brought us anything ?’ 

“T have not much to bring ; I come to take you away, you are to go 
with me. Do you know, Amrei, that it is not at all good i in you not to 
love your uncle? You have no one but him in the world. For who 
else is there soft Come here, and sit down beside me,—a little 
nearer. Don’t you see how much better Dami is behaving? He looks 
more like our family, but you, too, belong to us.” 

A maid-servant came in with a bundle of men’s clothing, and laid it 
on the table. 
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“ These are your brother’s clothes,” said the farmer of Rodel to the 
stranger, who continued speaking to Amrei. “ Do you see, there are 
your father’s clothes ; we will take them with us, and you are to go too, 
first to Fluorn, and then across the ocean.” 

Amrei tremblingly touched her father’s coat and the blue striped 
vest. But her uncle lifting up the clothes, pointed to the worn-out el- 
bows, and said to the farmer pf Rodel: “These are not worth much ; 
I can’t say much for them, and in fact I don’t know that I could wear 
them over in America without being laughed at.” 

Amrei seized convulsively the lappet of the coat. That he should 
pronounce her father’s clothes, which she had thought of as a costly 
and priceless treasure, to be of little value, grieved her ; and that his 
clothes could not be worn in America, without being jeered at, con- 
founded her ; and, moreover, what was all that about America ? 

She was soon enlightened on that subject, for the farmer’s wife com- 
ing in with Black Marann, said: “Stop a minute, husband ; I think 
this sending away of the children with that man to America, is not so 
easily done.” 

“ But he is their only surviving relation, the brother of Josenhans.” 

‘Yes, I know that ; but he has scarcely shown himself to be a re- 
lation. I think that you can’t do it without the assent of the town- 
council, and I don’t know if they can do it. The children have a right 
to a home here, and you can’t steal that from them in their sleep ; for 
the children cannot speak for themselves and say what they wish. It 
is the same as kidnapping a person while asleep.” 

‘My Amrei is wide enough awake. She is now thirteen years old, 
but with more sense than a woman of thirty. She knows what she 
wants,” said Black Marann. 

‘You two ought to have been town-councillors,” said the farmer of 
Rodel ; “but I agree with you, that these children ought not to be drag- 
ged off like calves by a halter. Now we will let the man talk to them, 
and afterwards determine what is to be done ; he is their natural pro- 
tector, and has the right to stand in the place of their father, if he 
wishes. Now attend ; do you go with your brother’s children a little 
distance out of the village, and you women remain here. No one shall 

ersuide or dissuade them.” 

The wood-cutter took the two children by the hand and left the 
house. 

* Where are we going?” the children asked on the road. 

‘If you wish to be our father, go home with us ; our house is below 
there,” said Dami. 

“Ts it open?” the uncle asked. 

“No; but the charcoal-burner has the key, but he will never let us 
goin. I will run ahead and bring the key.” Dami ran rapidly off. 

Amrei seemed as if chained to the hand of her uncle, who talked 
to her with a confiding sincerity ; he related, as if in excuse of him- 
self, that he had a burdensome family,— that he could scarcely get 
along with his wife and five children. But now he had received from 
a man who possessed large forests in America, a free passage ; and in 
five years, if he should clear the woods, he would receive a large tract 
of the best land as his own. Out of gratitude to God, who had pro- 
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vided for him and his children, he had immediately resolved to do a 
good act, and take his brother’s children with him ; but he would not 
compel them, and would only take them if they loved him with their 
whole hearts, and regarded him as their second father. Amrei stared 
at him after this speech. If she could only bring herself to love this 
man! But she was almost afraid of him ; she could not help it. And 
when he came suddenly, as it were from the clouds, and said, “ Love 
me,” it only set her more against him. 

“Where is your wife, then?” said Amrei. She was thinking that 
perhaps a woman would have approached her more gently. 

“T will honestly tell you,” said her uncle, “that my wife does not 
interfere in this affair ; she has said that she will not persuade or dis- 
suade me. She is a little bad-tempered, but only at first ; and if you 
behave well towards her,— and you have sense enough for that,— then 
you can wind her about your finger. And if anything wrong is done 
to you, recollect that you are at the house of your father’s brother, and 
tell me about it quite privately, and I will help you as much as I can. 
But you will find that you are now just commencing life.” 

Tears arose in Amrei’s eyes at these words, and yet she was unable 
to speak ; the man seemed like a stranger to her. His voice moved 
her ; but when she looked at him, she wished to escape. 

Dami now came with the key. Amrei wished to take it from him, 
but he would not give it to her. With the conceited importance of a 
child, he said that he had solemnly promised the charcoal-burner’s 
wife to give the key to no one but his uncle. Her uncle took it, and 
it seemed as if a charmed secret was about to be disclosed, when the 
key rattled and turned in the lock,— the latch was pressed down, and 
the door opened. A peculiar vault-like chill breathed out from the 
dark room. A small heap of ashes lay on the hearth of the room 
which had been used as a kitchen; on the door still remained the 
initials of Caspar, Melchior, and Balthes ; beneath which the year of 
their parents’ death was written in chalk. Amrei read it aloud: her 
father must have written that. “Look!” cried Dami, “the eight is 
drawn just as you make it, and as our teacher has forbidden, from the 
right to the left.” Amrei signed to him to be quiet. It was fearful 
and sinful to hear Dami speaking so lightly, here where it seemed to 
her like a church, in the midst of eternity, quite away from the world, 
and yet within it. She opened the door of the chamber. The room 
was as dark as a grave, for the shutters were closed, and only a faint 
ray of sunshine came through a crevice, and fell on an angel’s head 
upon the tiled stove, so that the angel appeared to smile. Amrei fell 
down from terror; and when she arose, her uncle had opened the 
shutters, and the warm air came in. Within here, it was so cold. In 
the room, there was nothing left of the furniture except a bench nailed 
to the wall. There her mother had spun, and there she had guided 
Amrei’s little hands, teaching her how to knit. 

“Well, children, let us go now,” their uncle said ; “it is not good to 
stay here. Come with me to the baker’s, and I will buy you some 
white bread ; or would you rather have a pretzel?” 

“No; let us stay here a little while longer,” Amrei said, and con- 
tinued to caress the bench where her mother used to sit. Pointing to 
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a white spot on the wall, she continued musingly : “ Our cuckoo-clock 
hung there, and there, my father’s soldier’s discharge, and there, the 
skeins of thread which mother spun ; she could spin even better than 
Black Marann, for Black Marann has said so herself: always a penny 
more for the pound than any other person, and all so even,— there 
was not the smallest knot in it. And do you see that ring up there in 
the ceiling? ‘That used to be there when she spun the thread. If I 
had only known it at the time, I would not have permitted them to sell 
mother’s distaff; it was an heirloom. But no one took any interest in 
us. Oh, mother! oh, father! if you only knew how we are tossed 
about, you would mourn up there in heaven.” 

Amrei began to weep aloud, and Dami with her. Their uncle, too, 
wiped away a tear, and urged them to go, for it afflicted him to give 
unnecessary pain to the children ; but Amrei said passionately, “ Even 
if you go, I will stay here.” 

“What do you mean? You will not go with me?” 

Amrei was frightened, for she now became conscious of what she 
had said, and she quickly replied : 

“No; in the other matter I have determined nothing yet. I only 
mean this: that I will not willingly leave this house till I have seen 
everything again. Come, Dami, for you are my brother ; go up with 
me to the loft, won’t you? where we used to play hide-and-seek behind 
the chimney ; and then we will look out of the window where we used 
to dry mushrooms. Don’t you recollect what fine gold pieces father 
used to get for them?” 

Something rustled and rolled over the ceiling. All three were 
frightened. But their uncle quickly said: “ Remain here, Dami, and 
you too. What do you want up there? Don’t you hear what a rattle 
the mice are making up there?” 

“Come along; they won't eat us,” urged Amrei. But Dami was 
positive that he was not going, and although Amrei was frightened, she 
still took courage, and went up alone to the loft. But she soon came 
back, as pale as death, with nothing but a whisp of old cumin straw 
in her hand. 

“Dami is going with me to America,” her uncle said as she ap- 
proached ; and she replied, breaking the straw in her hand, “I have 
nothing against it. I have not made up my mind yet what I shall do; 
but he can go alone.” 

“No!” cried Dami, “that I won’t do. You would not go that time 
with the farmer’s wife, when she wished to take you ; neither will I go 
alone, but with you only.” 

“Well, think it over; you have sense enough,” their uncle con- 
cluded, bolting the shutters again, so that they stood in darkness, He 
then pushed the children to the room door and out to the entrance, 
closed the house door, and went to take the key to the charcoal-burner, 
intending then to go with Dami to the village. He cried to Amrei 
when at a distance: “ You have time till to-morrow morning ; then I 
go away whether you go with me or not.” 

Amrei remained alone, looking after them, and it appeared strange 
to her how one person could separate from another. “ There he is go- 
ing away, and yet he belongs to me and I to him.” 
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Strange! as it often happens in actual dreams, thoughts but lightly 
touched on revive, and are clothed with fantasies. Thus it seemed 
to Amrei in her waking dream. Dami had only alluded to the meet- 
ing with the farmer’s wife ; the thought was half extinguished in het 
memory, and now it rose again distinc tly, like a picture from a for 
gotten past. Amrei said, half aloud: “ Who can say, that she does 
not often think of me without knowing why, and perhaps at this very 
minute? and down there she indeed promised me that she would be 
my protectress, at that very spot near the pasture field. Why do the 
trees remain so that you always can see them? why is a word not like 
a tree — standing fast, so that you can grasp it? Yes, it depends on 
this only, whether you ze///, and you can make it as firm as a tree. . . 

But what so honorable a woman has said, that is firm and true. 
And she cried, too, because she was leaving her home ; and yet she had 
been married oxt of the village fora long time, and had children,— 
yes, and one of them was named John.” <Amrei stood near 
tree, and laid her hand on the trunk and said: “Why do you not go 
away too? why do not men make you wander forth? Perhaps it would 
be better for you in some other place. But in truth you are too big, 
and you did not plant yourself here, and who knows that you would 
not perish in another place? They can cut you down, but cannot 
transplant you. Foolish thought! I might have been fo: “ced to leave 
here. Yes, if it had been my father, I must have gone with him. He 
would not have needed to have asked me, and he who asks much, goes 
oft astray. No one can advise me, not even Marann. And my uncle 
indeed thinks he is doing me good, and that I mus it repay him for it. 
Should he be harsh to me, or to Dami because he is not clever, an 
we left him... . . whither sho we then go in the stra 
world? And here every man an ! hedge knows us, every 
familiar face. Don’t you know me?” she said, ooking 1 
tree. “Oh, if you only could speak! You are created 
oh, why can you not speak? You knew my father and mother so we 
why can you not tell me what they would advise? Oh, dear { 
oh, dear mother! it is so hard for me to go away. I have nothin: 
here, and there is none to care for me; I feel as if I were going from 
a warm bed into the cold snow. Is this feeling of pain a sign that I 
ougsht not to go? Does it proceed from just motives, or is it only 
foolish anxie Oh, if a voice could only come down from heaven 
and decide for me!” 

The young child trembled from anxiety, and for the first time the 
contest of life arose struggling within her. And again she spoke, half 
musingly, but resolutely : 

“If | were alone, I well know that I would not go, I would stay 
here ; it is so hard for me; and I am able to take care of myself. 
Well, mark that. So one thing is settled, you are certain of yourself ; 
yes, but what silly thinking is this? How can I even think of staying 
here without Dami? I am by no means alone here, for Dami belongs 
to me, and I tohim. And it would be better, too, for him to be under 
a father’s control ; it would strengthen him Why do I need any one 
else? I can take care of myself, if necessary. But if he is taken care 
of, I see clearly that he will remain a servant his whole life, the dog of 
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other people ; and who knows how my uncle’s children will treat us? 
Although they are poor people, they will play the master over us. No, 
no, they must be good ; and it would be so nice to be able to say, good 
day, cousin ; good morning, aunt. I wish uncle had brought one of 
the children along, then I would know better how to decide, and would 
know more about it. Oh, how hard it comes upon me, all at 
OMOR senna” 

Amrei sat down under the tree, and the finch that came tripping up 
picked up a grain, looked around, and flew away. Something crept 
over her face ; she brushed it off. It was a lady bug. She allowed 
it to creep about on her hand, until it came to her finger end, 
and then flew away. “ Ah, what it could tell of the places where it has 
been!” she thought; “even a little insect like that is happy; wherever 
it flies, it is at home. And hark how the larks sing, they are happy 
too ; they have not to consider what they have to say and what they 
have to do. And there the butcher goes with his dog, driving a calf 
out of the village. ‘The butcher’s dog has quite a different voice from 
the larks.” 

“Where are you going with that colt?” cried the charcoal-burner 
from the window, to a young man who was leading a beautiful young colt. 

“The farmer of Rodel has sold it,’ was the answer; and soon the 
colt was heard whinnying far below in the valley. Amrei, who heard 
it, was set a-thinking again: “ Yes, an animal like that they sell away 
from its mother, and the mother scarcely knows it; it is his, whoever 
pays for it; but a man cannot be bought, and there is no halter for him 
who will not bear it. And there the farmer of Rodel is coming with 
his horses, and the large colt is running beside them. You will soon 
be harnessed in; and perhaps you will be sold also. A man cannot 
be bouzht, he only goes out to service. An animal like that gets no 
reward for its labor, except eating and drinking, and needs no other, 
either ; but a man gets money besides, as his wages. Yes, I can now 
be a servant, and pay Dami’s schooling from my wages ; he, too, shall 
be a mason. Now, if he went away with my uncle, he would not be 
as much mine as he is now. See, there is a starling flying home 
now, up there to his house, which my father made for him. Father 
made that house out of old boards. I remember that he said that a 
starling would not go into a house made out of new boards, and so I 
feel too... . . Oh, tree, now I know what to do; if you rustle while 
I am here, I will stay ” And Amrei listened intently. Soon it 
appeared to her as if the tree rustled ; but when she looked at the 
branches, they were motionless, and she knew not what it was she had 
heard. 

A noisy cackling was heard, proceeding out of a cloud of dust. It 
was from a flock of geese, coming from the alder-meadow. Amrei 
mused on for a long time after this. Her eyes closed, and she fell fast 
asleep. 

The buds of spring seemed to open to this young soul, and the blos- 
soms in the valley, soaked in dew, wafted their perfumes to the child 
who had fallen asleep upon the hearthstone from which she could not 
depart. 

It was late in the evening when she awoke, and a voice cried: 
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“ Amrei, where are you?” She got up, but did not answer. She 
looked in astonishment at the stars, and it seemed to her as if the voice 
came from heaven ; but when the call was repeated, she recognised the 
voice of Marann, and answered —“ Here I am.” And now Black 
Marann came up and said: “Oh! Iam so glad to have found you. 
The people i in the village seem to me to be crazy. One says he saw 
you in the forest, another that he met you in the field, as you ran cry- 
ing away, and paid no attention to his call. And I thought that you 
had jumped into the pond. You need not be afraid, my poor child ; 

you need not run away. No one can compel you to go with your 
uncle.” 

“Who has said, then, that I will not?” 

A sudden gust of wind rushed through the tree, and tossed it about 
violently. 

“ And the truth is, I will not,” Amrei concluded, resting her hand on 
the tree. 

“A bad storm is coming up, the wind will soon catch us,” Black 
Marann urged. 

As if in a maze, Amrei went back with Black Marann into the vil- 
lage. What did it mean that the people had seen her wandering 
through forest and field, or had Black Marann merely said so? The 
night was pitch dark, and was only lighted up by sudden flashes of light- 
ning, and then the houses were seen as clearly as in daylight. Their 
eyes were blinded and they were forced to stop, and when the light- 
ning disappeared nothing was visible. ‘The two were lost in their own 
village as if in a strange place, and they advanced only with uncertain 
steps. A cloud of dust whirled up, and they became so stupefied that 
they could scarcely move from the spot. They struggled onward with 
difficulty, and reached their home just as large drops of rain were 
beginning to fall. 

A gust of wind blew open the door, and Amrei said: 

“Open thyself!” 

She must have been thinking of the fairy tale, where the enchanted 
door opens at the magic word. 


(70 be continued.) 
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Tinsley’s Magazine. 


MORNING LAND. 


‘We are such stuff 
As dreams are made of; and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep.’ 


I, 


EW on the lawns, and fragrance cf fresh flowers, 
And magical song of mellow-throated birds — 
A beauty untransmutable to words ; 
Such is the vision of the morning hours ; 
When fade the urns of night in saffron skies, 
And light and love return to young dream-haunted eyes. 


Il. 


Earine has sucked the breath of Spring — 

And I have touched thy lips, Earine, 

What time the dawn came from the purple sea, 
And forests fluttered to the waving wing 

Of the unwearying Angel who doth sweep 
sack upon heavy hinge the porphyry gates of sleep. 


il. 


Delicious thus to enter Morning Land: 

The world is wondrous, for the world is new ; 
Dimdrosera is all o’erdrenched with dew. 

Ah, well might Merlin wake in Broceliande, 

And see the daybreak through the oaks that wave, 

Where ivy and violet grow on his melodious grave. 

IV. 

Will it be thus when the strange sleep of death 
Lifts from the brow, and lost eyes live again? 
Will Morning dawn on the bewildered brain, 

To cool and heal? And shall I feel the breath 
Of freshening winds that travel from the sea, 

And meet thy loving, laughing eyes, Earine? 


¥. 


Is life a dream, and death a sleep, and love 
The only thing immortal? Who would care 
To be received into the ambient air, 

Or traverse ether like a cloud, above 
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The happy homes of mortals? Must the soul 

Be formlessly absorbed into the infinite whole ? 
VI. 

No; I shall pass into the Morning Land 

As now from sleep into the light of morn ; 

Live the new life of the new world, unshorn 
Of the swift brain, the executing hand ; 

See the dense darkness suddenly withdrawn, 
As when Orion’s sightless eyes discerned the dawn. 


Vil. 


I shall behold it: I shall see the uiter 

Glory of sunrise heretofore unseen, 

Freshening the woodland ways with brighter green, 
And calling into life all wings that flutter, 

All throats of music and ail eyes of light, 
And driving o’er the verge the intolerable night. 


VIII. 


O virgin world! O marvellous far days! 
No more with dreams of grief doth love grow bitter, 
Nor trouble dim the lustre wont to glitter 
In happy eyes. Decay alone decays: 
A moment — death’s dull sleep is o’er: and we 
Drink the immortal morning air, Karine. 


The Overland Monthly. 


THE LUCK OF ROARING CAMP. 


HERE was commotion in Roaring Camp. It could not have 

been a fight, for in 1850 that was not novel enough to have 
called together the entire settlement. The ditches and claims were 
not only deserted, but “ Tuttle’s” grocery had contributed its gamblers, 
who, it will be remembered, calmly continued their game the day that 
French Pete and Kanaka Joe shot each other to death over the bar in 
the front room. ‘The whole camp was collected before a rude cabin 
on the outer edge of the clearing. Conversation was carried on in a 
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low tone, but the name of a woman was frequently repeated. It was 
a name familiar enough in the camp: “Cherokee Sal.” 

Perhaps the less said of her the better. She was a coarse, and, it 
is to be feared, a very sinful woman. But at that time she was the 
only woman in Roaring Camp, and was just then lying in sore extrem- 
ity when she most needed the ministration of her own sex. Dissolute, 
abandoned and irreclaimable, she was yet suffering a martyrdom — 
hard enough to bear even in the seclusion and sexual sympathy with 
which custom veils it— but now terrible in her loneliness. The pri- 
mal curse had come to her in that original isolation, which must have 
made the punishment of the first transgression so dreadful. It was, 
perhaps, part of the expiation of her sin, that at a moment when she 
most lacked her sex’s intuitive sympathy and care, she met only the 
half contemptuous faces of her masculine associates. Yet a few of the 
spectators were, I think, touched by her sufferings. Sandy ‘Tipton 
thought it was “rough on Sal,” and in the contemplation of her condi- 
tion, for a moment rose superior to the fact that he had an ace and two 
bowers in his sleeve. 

It will be seen, also, that the situation was novel. Deaths were by 
no means uncommon in Roaring Camp, but a birth was a new thing. 
People had been dismissed the camp effectively, finally, and with no 
possibility of return, but this was the first time that anybody had been 
introduced a initio. Hence the excitement. 

“You go in there, Stumpy,” said a prominent citizen known as 
“Kentuck,” addressing one of the loungers. “Go in there, and see 
what you kin do. You've had experience in them things.” 

Perhaps there was a fitness in the selection. Stumpy, in other 
climes, had been the putative head of two families ; in fact, it was 
owing to some legal informality in these proceedings that Roaring 
Camp —a city of refuge — was indebted to his company. The crowd 
approved the choice, and Stumpy was wise enough to bow to the ma- 
jority. The door closed on the extempore surgeon and midwife, and 
Roaring Camp sat down outside, smoked its pipe, and awaited the 
issue. 

The assemblage numbered about a hundred men. One or two of 
these were actual fugitives from justice, some were criminal, and all 
were reckless. Physically, they exhibited no indication of their past 
lives and character. The greatest scamp had a Raphael face, with a 
profusion of blond hair ; Oakhurst, a gambler, had the melancholy air 
and intellectual abstraction of a Hamlet ; the coolest and most cour- 
ageous man was scarcely over five feet in height, with a soft voice and 
an embarrassed timid manner. The term “roughs” applied to them 
was a distinction rather than a definition. Perhaps in the minor de- 
tails of fingers, toes, ears, etc., the camp may have been deficient, but 
these slight omissions did not detract from their aggregate force. The 
strongest man had but three fingers on his right hand ; the best shot 
had but one eye. 

Such was the physical aspect of the men that were dispersed around 
the cabin. The camp lay in a triangular valley, between two hills and 
a river. The only outlet was a steep trail over the summit of a hill 
that faced the cabin, now illuminated by the rising moon, ‘Ihe suffer- 
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ing woman might have seen it from the rude bunk whereon she lay — 
seen it winding like a silver thread until it was lost in the stars above. 

A fire of withered pine boughs added sociability to the gathering. 
By degrees the natural levity of Roaring Camp returned. Bets were 
freely offered and taken caging the result. Three to five that “ Sal 
would get through with it ;” even, that the child would survive ; side 
bets as to the sex and sauicolie of the coming stranger. In the 
midst of an excited discussion an exclamation came from those nearest 
the door, and the camp stopped to listen. Above the swaying and 
moaning of the pines, the swift rush of the river and the crackling of 
the fire, rose a sharp querulous cry—a cry unlike anything heard 
before in the camp. The pines stopped moaning, the river ceased to 
rush, and the fire to crackle. It seemed as if Nature had stopped to 
listen too. 

The camp rose to its feet as one man! _ It was proposed to explode 
a barrel of gunpowder, but, in consideration of the situation of the 
mother, better counsels prevailed, and only a few revolvers were dis- 
charged ; for, whether owing to the rude surgery of the camp, or some 
other reason, Cherokee Sal was sinking fast. Within an hour she had 
climbed, as it were, that rugged road that led to the stars, and so 
passed out of Roaring Camp, its sin and shame forever. I do not 
think that the announcement disturbed them much, except in specula- 
tion as to the fate of the child. “Can he live now?” was asked of 
Stumpy. ‘The answer was doubtful. The only other being of Chero- 
kee Sal’s sex and maternal condition in the settlement was an ass. 
‘There was some conjecture as to fitness, but the experiment was tried. 
It was less problematical than the ancient treatment of Romulus and 
Remus, and apparently as successful. 

When these details were completed, which exhausted another hour, 
the door was opened, and the anxious crowd, which had already formed 
themselves into a queue, entered in single file. Beside the low bunk 
or shelf, on which the figure of the mother was starkly outlined below 
the blankets, stood a pine table. On this a candle-box was placed, 
and within it, swathed in staring red flannel, lay the last arrival at 
Roaring Camp. Beside the candle-box was placed a hat. Its use 
was soon indicated. “Gentlemen,” said Stumpy, with a singular mix- 
ture of authority and ex officio complacency —* Gentlemen will please 
pass in at the front door, round the table, and out at the back door. 
‘Them as wishes to contribute anything toward the orphan wiil find a 
hat handy.” ‘The first man entered with his hat on; he uncovered, 
however, as he looked about him, and so, unconsciously, set an exam- 
ple to the next. In such communities good and bad actions are catch- 
ing. As the procession filed in, comments were audible — criticisms 
addressed, perhaps, rather to Stumpy, in the character of showman: 
“Ts that him?” “mighty small specimen ;” “ hasn’t mor’n got the col- 
or ;” “ain’t bigger nor a derringer.” The contributions were as char- 
acteristic: A silver tobacco-box ; a doubloon ; a navy revolver, silver 

nounted ; a gold specimen; a very beautifully embroidered lady’s 
handkerchief (from Oakhurst, the gambler) ; a diamond breast pin; a 
diamond ring (suggested by the pin, with the remark from the giver 
that he “saw that pin and went two diamonds better”) ; a slung shot ; 
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a Bible (contributor not detected); a golden spur; a silver teaspoon 
(the initials, I regret to say, were not the giver’s); a pair of surgeon’s 
shears ; a lancet ; a Bank of England note for £5 ; and about $200 in 
loose gold and silver coin. During these proceedings Stumpy main- 
tained a silence as impassive as the dead on his left—a gravity as 
inscrutable as that of the newly-born on his right. Only one incident 
occurred to break the monotony of the curious procession. As Ken- 
tuck bent over the candle-box half curiously, the child turned, and, in 
a spasm of pain, caught at his groping finger, and held it fast for a 
moment. Kentuck looked foolish and embarrassed. Something like 
a blush tried to assert itself in his weather-beaten cheek. “The 
d——d little cuss!” he said, as he extricated his finger, with, perhaps, 
more tenderness and care than he might have been deemed capable of 
showing. He held that finger a little apart from its fellows as he went 
out, and examined it curiously. The examination provoked the same ori- 
ginal remark in regard to the child. In fact, he seemed to enjoy repeat- 
ing it. “ He rastled with my finger,” he remarked to Tipton, holding 
up the member, “ ‘The d d little cuss!” 

It was four o’clock before the camp sought repose. A light burnt in 
the cabin where the watchers sat, for Stumpy did not go to bed that 
night. Nor did Kentuck. He drank quite freely, and related with 
great gusto his experience, invariably ending with his characteristic 
condemnation of the new comer. It seemed to relieve him of any un- 
just implication of sentiment, and Kentuck had the weaknesses of the 
nobler sex. When everybody else had gone to bed he walked down to 
the river and whistled, reflectingly. ‘Then he walked up the gulch, past 
the cabin, still whistling with demonstrative unconcern. At a large 
redwood tree he paused and retraced his steps, and again passed the 
cabin. Half way down to the river’s bank he again paused, and then 
returned and knocked at the door. It wasopened by Stumpy. “ How 
goes it?” said Kentuck, looking past Stumpy toward the candle box. 
“ All serene,” replied Stumpy, “ Anything up?” “Nothing.” ‘There 
was a pause — an embarrassing one — Stumpy still holding the door. 
Then Kentuck had recourse to his finger, which he held up to Stumpy. 
“ Rastled with it — the d d little cuss,” he said, and retired. 

The next day Cherokee Sal had such rude sepulture as Roaring 
Camp afforded. After her body had been committed to the hill-side, 
there was a formal meeting of the camp to discuss what should be done 
with her infant. A resolution to adopt it was unanimous and enthusi- 
astic. But an animated discussion in regard to the manner and feasibility 
of providing for its wants at once sprung up. It was remarkable that the 
argument partook of none of those fierce personalities with which dis- 
cussions were usually conducted at Roaring Camp. ‘Tipton proposed 
that they should send the child to Red Dog—a distance of forty miles 
—where female attention could be procured. But the unlucky suggestion 
met with fierce and unanimous opposition. It was evident that no plan 
which entailed parting from their new acquisition would for a moment 
be entertained. “ Besides,” said Tom Ryder, “them fellows at Red 
Dog would swap it and ring in somebody else on us.” A disbelief in 
the honesty of other camps prevailed at Roaring Camp as in other 
places. 
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The intreduction of a femaie nurse in the camp also met with ob- 
jection. It was argued that no decent woman could be prevailed to 
accept Roaring Camp as her home, ai nd the speaker urged that “ they 
didn’t want any more of the other kind. ” This unkind “allusion to the 
defunct mother, harsh as it may seem, was the first spasm of propriety 
—the first symptom of the camp’s regeneration. Stumpy advanced 
nothing. Perhaps he felt a certain delicacy in interfering with the se- 
lection of a possible successor in office. But when questioned he 
averred stoutly that he and “ Jinny ”— the mammal before alluded to 
— could manage to rear the child. ‘There was something original, in- 
dependent and heroic about the plan, that pleased the camp. Stumpy 
was retained. Certain articles were sent for to Sacramento. “ Mind,” 
said the treasurer, as he pressed a bag of gold-dust into the express- 
man’s hand, “the best that can be got — lace, you know, and filigree 
work and frills —d—m the cost!” 

Strange to say, the child thrived. Perhaps the invigorating climate 
of the mountain camp was compensation for material deficiencies. 
Nature took the foundling to her broader breast. In that rare atmo- 
sphere of the Sierra foot-hills — that air pungent with balsamic odor ; 
that etherial cordial, at once bracing and exhilarating, he may have 
found food and nourishment, or a subtle chemistry that transmuted 
lime and phosphorus. Stumpy inclined to the belief 
that it was the latter and good nursing. “ Me and that ass,” he would 
say, “ has n father and mother to him! Don’t you,” he would add, 


the helpless bundle before him, “ never go back on 


asses’ milk to 





By the time he was a month old, the necessity of giving him a name 

He had generaily been known as “the Kid,” 
the Cayote ”— (an allusion to his vocal powers)— 
Kentuck’s endearing diminutive of “the d—d little cuss.” 


5 
but these were felt to be 1 








iwue and unsatisfactory, and were at bast 
missed under another ie luence. Gambiers and adventurers are 
erally superstitious, and Oakhurst one day declared that the baby 
brought “the luck” to Roaring Camp. It was certain that of late 
y had been successful. “ Luck ” was the name agreed upon, with 
the prefix of Tommy for greater convenience. No allusion was made 





to the mother, and the father was unknown. “ It’s better,’ said the 


philosophical Oakhurst, “to take a fresh deal all around. Call him 
Luck, and start him fair.” A day was accordingly set apart for a 
christening. What was meant by this ceremony the reader may imag 

ine, who has already gathered some idea of the reckless irreverence of 
Roaring Camp. ‘The master of ceremonies was one “ Boston,” a noted 
wag, and the occasion seemed to promise the greatest facetiousness. 


This ingenious satirist had spent two days in preparing a burlesque of 
the church service, with pointed local allusions. The choir was prop- 
erly trained, and Sandy Tipton was to stand godfather. But after the 


procession ha : narched to the grove with music a nd banners, and the 
child had been de; rosited | before a mock altar, Stumpy stepped before 
the expectant nea. ‘It ain’t my style to spoil fun, boys,” said the 


little man stoutly, ee 1g the faces around him, “ but it strikes me that 
tais thing ain't exactly on the squar. It’s playing it pretty low down 
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on this yer baby to ring in fun on him that he ain’t going to understand. 
And if there’s going to be any godfathers round, I’d like to see who’s 
got any better rights than me.” A silence followed Stumpy’s speech. 
To the credit of all humorists be it said, that the first man to acknow- 
ledge its justice was the satirist, thus estopped of his fun. “ But,” said 
Stumpy quickly, following up his advantage, “we’re here for a chris- 
tening, and we'll have it. I proclaim you Thomas Luck, according to 
the laws of the United States and the State of California — So help 
me God.” It was the first time that the name of the Deity had been 
uttered aught but profanelyin the camp. ‘The form of christening was 
perhaps even more ludicrous than the satirist had conceived, but 
strangely enough, nobody saw it and nobody laughed. “Tommy ” 
was christened as seriously as he would have been under a christian 
roof, and cried and was comforted in as orthodox fashion. 

And so the work of regeneration began in Roaring Camp. Almost 
imperceptibly a change came over the settlement. The cabin assigned 
to “Tommy Luck ”— or “ The Luck,” as he was more frequently called 
— first showed signs of improvement. It was kept scrupulously clean 
and whitewashed. Then it was boarded, clothed and papered. The 
rosewood cradle— packed eighty miles by mule — had, in Stumpy’s 
way of putting it, “ sorter killed the rest of the furniture.” So the re- 
habilitation of the cabin became a necessity. ‘The men who were in 
the habit of lounging in at Stumpy’s to see “how The Luck got on” 
seemed to appreciate the change, and, in self-defence, the rival estab- 
lishment of “‘Tuttle’s grocery” bestirred itself, and imported a carpet 
and mirrors. ‘The reflections of the latter on the appearance of Roaring 
Camp tended to produce stricter habits of personal cleanliness. Again 
Stumpy imposed a kind of quarantine upon those who aspired to the 
honor and privilege of holding “The Luck.” It was a cruel mortifi- 
cation to Kentuck — who, in the carelessness of a large nature and 
the habits of frontier life, had begun to regard all garments as a second 


be 


cuticle, which, like a snake’s, only sloughed off through decay — to 
debarred this privilege from certain prudential reasons. Yet such was 
the subtle influence of innovation that he thereafter appeared regularly 
every afternoon in a clean shirt, and face still shining from his ablu- 


tions. Nor were moral and social sanitary laws neglected. “’lommy,” 


who was supposed to spend his whole existence in a persistent attempt 
to renose, must not be disturbed by noise. The shouting and yelling 
which had gained the camp its infelicitous title were not permitted 
within hearing distance of Stumpy s. The men conversed in whispers, 
or smoked in Indian gravity. Profanity was tacitly given up in these 
sacred precincts, and throughout the camp a popular form of expletive, 
known as “ D- n the luck!” and “ Curse the luck!’ was abandoned, 
as having a new personal bearing. Vocal music was not interdicted, 


being supposed to have a soothing, tranquillizing quality, and one song, 
su by “* Man-O’-War Jack,” an English sailor, trom Her Majesty’s 

alian Colonies, was quite popular asa lullaby. It was a lueu- 
recital of the exploits of “the Arethusa, Seventy-four,” in a 
ified minor, ending with a prolonged dying fall at the burden of 


i 
each verse, “ On b-o-0-0-ard of the Arethusa.” It was a fine sight to 


see Jack holding The Luck, rocking from side to side as if with the mo- 


> 
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tion of a ship, and crooning forth this naval ditty. Either through the 
peculiar rocking of Jack or the length of his song — it contained ninety 
stanzas, and was continued with conscientious deliberation to the bitter 
end — the lullaby generally had the desired effect. At such times the 
men would lie at full length under the trees, in the soft summer twi- 
light, smoking their pipes and drinking in the melodious utterances. 
An indistinct idea that this was pastoral happiness pervaded the camp. 
“ This ere kind o’ think,’ said the Cockney Simmons, meditatively re- 
clining on his elbow, “is evingly.” It reminded him of Greenwich. 

On the long summer days The Luck was usually carried to the gulch, 
from whence the golden store of Roaring Camp was taken. ‘There, 
on a blanket spread over pine boughs, he wouid lie while the men were 
working in the ditches below. Latterly there was a rude attempt to 
decorate this bower with flowers and sweet-smelling shrubs, and gen- 
erally some one would bring him a cluster of wild honeysuckles, azalias, 
or the painted blossoms of Las Mariposas. The men had suddenly 
awakened to the fact that there were beauty and significance in these 
trifles, which they had so long trodden carelessly beneath their feet. A 
flake of glittering mica, a fragment of variegated quartz, a bright pebble 
from the bed of the creek, became beautiful to eyes thus cleared and 
strengthened, and were invariably put aside for “The Luck.” It was 
wonderful how many treasures the woods and hillsides yielded that 
“would do for Tommy.” Surrounded by playthings such as never 
child out of fairy-land had before, it is to be hoped that ‘Tom: 
content. He appeared to be securely happy — albeit there was an 
infantine gravity about him — a contemplative light in his round grey 
eyes that sometimes worricd Stumpy. He was always tractable and 
quiet, and it is recorded that once, having crept beyond his “ corral ” 
—a hedge of tessallated pine boughs, which surrounded his bed — he 
dropped over the bank on his head in the soft earth, and remained 
with his mottled legs in the air in that position for at least five minutes 
with unflinching gravity. He was extricated without a murmur. I 
hesitate to record the many other instances of his sagacity, which rest, 
unfortunately, upon the statements of prejudiced friends. Some of 
them were not without a tinge of superstition. “I crep up the bank 
just now,” said Kentuck one day, in a breathless state of excitement, 
“and dern my skin if he wasn’t a-talking to a jay bird as was a-sittin 
on his lap. ‘There they was, just as free and sociable as anything you 
please, a-jawin at each other just like two cherry-bums.” Howbeit, 
whether creeping over the pine boughs or lying lazily on his back, 
blinking at the leaves above him, to him the birds sang, the squirrels chat- 
tered, and the flowers bloomed. Nature was his nurse and playfellow. 
For him she would let slip between the leaves golden shafts of sunlight 
that fell just within his grasp ; she would send wandering breezes to 
visit him with the balm of bay and resinous gums ; to him the tall red- 
woods nodded familiarly and sleepily, the bumble-bees buzzed, and the 
rooks cawed a slumbrous accompaniment. 

Such was the golden summer of Roaring Camp. They were “ flush 
times ”— and the Luck was with them. The claims had yielded enor- 
mously. The camp was jealous of its privileges and looked suspici- 
ously on strangers. No encouragement was given to immigration, and 
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to make their seclusion more perfect, the land on either side of the 
mountain wall that surrounded the camp, they duly préempted. This, 
and a reputation for singular proficiency with the revolver, kept the 
reserve of Roaring Camp inviolate. ‘The express-man — their only 
connecting link with the surrounding world — sometimes told wonder- 
ful stories of the camp. He would say, “ They’ve a street up there in 
‘ Roaring,’ that would lay over any street in Red Dog. They’ve got 
vines and flowers round their houses, and they wash themselves twice 
aday. Bnt they’re mighty rough on strangers, and they worship an 
Ingin baby.” 

With the prosperity of the camp came a desire for further improve- 
ment. It was proposed to build a hotel in the following spring, and 
to invite one or two decent families to reside there for the sake of “ the 
Luck”—who might perhaps profit by female companionship. The 
sacrifice that this concession to the sex cost these men, who were 
fiercely skeptical in regard to its general virtue and usefulness, can 
only be accounted for by their affection for Tommy. A few still held 
out. But the resolve could not be carried into effect for three months, 
and the minority meekly yielded in the hope that something might turn 
up to prevent it. And it did. 

The winter of ’51 will long be remembered in the foot-hills. The 
snow lay deep on the Sierras, and every mountain creek became a 
river, and every river a lake. Each gorge and gulch was transformed 
into a tumultuous water-course that descended the hill-sides, tearing 
down giant trees and scattering its drift and debris along the plain. 
Red Dog had been twice under water, and Roaring Camp had been 
forewarned. “Water put the gold into them gulches,” said Stumpy, 
“It’s been here once and will be here again!” And that night the 
North Fork suddenly leaped over its banks, and swept up the triangu- 
lar valley of Roaring Camp. 

In the confusion of rushing water, crushing trees and crackling tim- 
ber, and the darkness which seemed to flow with the water and blot 
out the fair valley, but little could be done to collect the scattered 
camp. When the morning broke, the cabin of Stumpy nearest the 
river bank was gone. Higher up the gulch they found the body of its 
unlucky owner, but the pride—the hope—the joy —the Luck — of 
Roaring Camp had disappeared. They were returning with sad hearts 
when a shout from the bank recalled them. 

It was a relief boat from down the river. They had picked up, they 
aid, a man and an infant, nearly exhausted, about two miles below. 
id anybody know them, and did they belong here? 

It needed but a glance to show them Kentuck lying there, cruelly 
crushed and bruised, but still holding the Luck of Roaring Camp in 
his arms. As they bent over the strangely assorted pair, they saw that 
the child was cold and pulseless. “ He is dead,” said one. Kentuck 
opened his eyes. “ Dead?” he repeated feebly. “Yes, my man, and 
you are dying too.” <A smile lit the eyes of the expiring Kentuck. 
“ Dying,” he repeated, “he’s a taking me with him — tell the boys I’ve 
got the Luck with me, now ;” and the strong man, clinging to the frail 
babe as a drowning man is said to cling to a straw, drifted away into 
the shadowy river that flows forever to the unknown sea. 
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The Spectator. 
SONNETS. 
[WRITTEN IN LOCH CORUISK, SKYE.] 
I. 

THINK this is the very stillest place 

On all God’s earth,— and yet no rest is here: 
The vapours mirror’d in the black loch’s face 

Drift on like frantic shapes and disappear ; | 

A melancholy murmur in mine ear 
Tells me of waters wild that flow and flow,— 

There is no rest at all, afar or near, 

2 


Only a sense of things that moan and go. 

And lo! the still strange life these limbs contain 
[ feel flow on like those, restless and proud,— 

Before Thy breathing naught within my brain 
Pauses, but all drives on like mist and cloud. 

Only the bald peaks and the stones remain 


l’rozen before thee, desolate and bowed. , 





And whither, O ye vapours! do ye wend 
Stirred by that weary breathing, whither away? 

And whither, O ye dreams! that night and day 
Drift o’er the troublous life, tremble and blend 
‘To broken lineaments of that far Friend, 





Whose strange breath’s come and go ye feel so d 
O Soul! that has no rest and seekest sicep, 
Whither ? and will thy wanderings ever end? 
All things that be are full of a quick pain ; 
Onward we fleet, swift as the running rill,— 1 
The vapours drift, the mists within the brain 
Float on obscuringly and have no will. 
Only the bald peaks and the stones remain ; 
These only,— and a God sublime and still. 


iil, 


* + 
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Art thou alone, far from the busy crowd, 
Dwelling in melancholy solitude, 
Darkening thy visage with a dreamy cloud, 
Hushing thy breath if mortal foot intrude? 
Father, how shall I meet thee in this moed? 
How shall I ask thee why thou dweli’st with stones, 
While far away the world, like Lazarus, groans 


~_ ’ 


Sick for thy healing? Father, since thou art good, 
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Come to the valleys, gently, with no frown! 
Come, like an Angel with a human face! 
Pass thro’ the gates into the hungry town, 
Comfort the weary, send the afilicted grace ! 
Shine brightlier on the graves where we set down 
Our dear ones,— cheer them in the narrow place! 


HOW TO TREAT AMERICANS. 


VERY able article in the December number of the A//antic 
.‘ Month 4/y deserves perusal as helping to clear up a matter upon 
which, it must be admitted, Englishmen have felt considerable per- 
plexity. How, we have sometimes asked in despair, are we to preserve 
a decent state of good feeling between ourselves and Brother Jonathan ? 
Many of us, to say the truth, are not specially fond of Americans or of 
American institutions ; others look upon America as the promised ]and 
whose condition foreshadows the blessed future of the world. But, , 
lovers or haters of our cousins, we generally agree upon two things — 
/ first, that it is highly undesirable to have any outstanding rancours to 
embitter every trifling dispute between the two countries ; and secondly, 
that Americans are a singularly ticklish folk to manage. With the 
best of goodwill we are somehow always treading upon their corns. 








It is true that some English travellers have contrived to be uncompli- 
) mentary, not to say offensive. ‘They have composed the traditional 
portrait which we all know so well of the tobacco-chewing, whittling, 
bowie knifed American, full of strange oaths, neglectful of decent 
courtesy, and intolerably given to bragging. It is unpleasant to be 
described in such a way, whether the description be too lifelike or too 
purely imaginary. But we have been a little surprised that Americans 
should take our abuse so very much to heart — perhaps because we 
have a dim belief that they ought to be flattered at any description of 
themselves by an Englishman. Be this how it may be, it is still more 
surprising _ our compliments do not seem to have a much more 
soothing ee Americans may except Mr. Bright or Mr. Goldwin 
Smith de their general censure of our country, but the more we flat- 
er them the more they seem to stand upon their dignity. Poor Mr. 
Reverdy Johnson excited the wrath of three-fourths of the electors of 
America by his unfortunate declarations that both races come oi the 
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same blood, and when we offer them good words they tell us to keep 
our clumsy flattery to ourselves. We are something in the position of 
a man encountered by a fierce dog, and equally afraid of patting his 
head or hitting him with a stick. Certainly, it is now the general wish 
in England to be on good terms with our touchy neighbours ; and 
when we find one who will calmly give us his reasons instead of sulkily 
nursing his wrath, we ought to be sincerely obliged to him. When 
they are given with so much humour and good temper as in the A//an- 
tic, we should try sincerely to understand the alleged causes of the dif- 
ficulty, that we may be on our guard hereafter. 

The writer of the A/antic article explains some of the obvious reas- 
ons for the old spirit of ridicule. There is the reason, complimentary 
to American pride, that they were in some sort a standing menace to 
the old order of things. ‘They succeeded the Dutch in the unenviable 
position of general butt. ‘The Dutch were the “ best artists, sailors, 
merchants, bankers, printers, scholars, jurisconsults, and statesmen in 
Europe,” to say nothing of their carrying on the most heroic struggle 
in human annals. Yet they were mercilessly ridiculed by the whole of 
polite Europe ; and why? Because “they made fun of sacred majesty, 
and, what was worse, managed uncommonly well without it. How 
could they seem otherwise than hateful and dangerous?” ‘This, the 
most flattering explanation of the phenomenon, may go for what it is 
worth ; but the writer admits that there are, in fact, certain weak sides 
to democracy which go some way to justify our prejudices ; that Amer- 
ica has not, for example, yet produced the highest type of man, nor 
learnt that statesmanship is a complicated art. Americans trust men 
to make Constitutions with less proof of competency than they would 
ask from the man who had their shoes to patch, and they are occupied 
too much with felling woods and building railways to have much time 
to spare for high art or profound scholarship. Putting together the 
cause for jealousy and the real ground of superiority, we get some ex- 
planation of the tone of supercilious dislike so deeply felt by Ameri- 
cans. If it were merely the good old Tory aversion, says the writer, it 
would not be so hard to bear. The vigorous British parson who 
prophesied soon after the revolution that Newfoundland would have a 
glorious future, but that the United States would “ speedily relapse .into 
barbarism,” was a harmless creature. It is the unpleasant air of con- 
descension which makes foreign manners so unpalatable — the impres- 
sion which Europeans contrive to give that they are civilized persons 
inspecting a race of “natives,” or, it may be, men of science examin- 
ing curious natural phenomena. An English gentleman, for example, 
called upon the writer (who will be easily recognized as a distinguished 
New England author), expressed his perfect sympathy with the Con- 
federate cause, his full confidence in its success, and added the pleas- 
ant reason that “they are the gvué/emen of the country, you know.” 
Another tourist, he says, after eating much American salt, has lately 
explained in print that the Americans are hospitable, partly because 
they long for foreign visitors to relieve the tedium of their dead-level 
existence, and partly from ostentation. ‘These remarks, it may be 
allowed, were a trifle awkward, and, if accurately reported, justify the 
conclusion that their authors looked upon Americans as a vulgar mas- 
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ter will look upon his servants, as persons who may be assumed with- 
out offence to be devoid of the common feelings of gentlemen. We 
will hope that such naive insolence is rare, but stings may be given to 
national pride in a more delicate fashion. It is something, he admits, 
to be raised to the dignity of a phenomenon, but even that position 
has its disadvantages. The sociologists in particular have evidently 
been a heavy burden to the writer. It is becoming the custom for 
youthful politicians to go and examine the American experiment on 
the spot, to work through schools and “institutions” with an awful 
appetite for the acquisition of useful information. These persons, as 
the writer declares, cross-examine him like a curious chemical product. 
He feels like a thing preserved in spirits in a bottle. He is not a fel- 
low-being, but a specimen. He is a thing to be handled and held up to 
the light by intelligent natural philosophers, as a new and remarkable 
species. Indeed, when people go to America, not for the simple desire 
of seeing friends and having a pleasant holiday, but to make a scien- 
tific study of their hospitable entertainers, we can imagine that they 
may be frequently distressing company. 

The peculiar tone of remark which irritates the nerves of sensitive 
Americans may perhaps be understood from these complaints. It is 
not so much the downright abuse as the supercilious sneer or the 
patronizing approbation. We are not called upon to like democrats, 
but to treat them as on a level with ourselves, on the general ground 
that there is a good deal of human nature everywhere. Hitherto the 
American has been a hobbledehey, surrounded by the atmosphere of 
awkwardness incident to hobbledehoyhood. We did not quite know 
whether to treat him like a boy, to pat him on the head at one moment 
and rap him across the knuckles on another, or to accept him as a 
grown man, and expect him to give and take in an equal interchange 
of criticism ; now he claims to be a man, and neither to be snubbed 
nor petted. We are to understand that we are not his schoolmasters 
but his equals, and are not to give ourselves the airs of a teacher. It 
is perfectly true, as the writer admits, that the fault does not lie upon 
either side exclusively. If we have been too patronizing, the American 
has been too submissive. He has not believed in his own writers or 
artists till they have received the stamp of European approval. He 
has accepted the position in which we have placed him, and has some- 
times aimed at being a sham Englishman rather than a genuine Amer- 
ican. Nothing, says the writer, is “more hateful to gods and men 
than a second-rate Englishman; and for this very reason, that this 
planet never produced a more splendid creature than the first-rate 
one.” As foreign imitations can, as a rule, only be rivals of the second- 
rate article, it is very good advice that they should try the more hope- 
ful plan of standing on their own legs and produce something equal, 
if unlike, to the better product. Ass it is, he admits that we have some- 
thing to excuse our presumption. Is there, he asks, in the America 
which travellers see, “the simplicity, the manliness, the absence of 
sham, the sincere human nature, the sensitiveness to duty and implied 
obligation, that in any way distinguishes us from what our orators call 
the ‘effete civilization of the old world’? Is there a politician amongst 
us daring enough (except here and there a Dana) to risk his future on 
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the chance of our keeping our word with the exactness of superstitious 
communities like England?” 

It would be ungracious to give a negative answer to these questions ; 
nor need we attempt to sum up the relative merits of the two countries 
in any sense. But it is gratifying that an American should speak in 
this manly tone to his countrymen, and we fully agree that if he could 
persuade the two nations to ad:lress each other in a similar spirit there 
would be far less danger of awkward misunderstandings. It is cer- 
tainly too late for us, either as individuals or as a nation, to arrogate 
to ourselves any tone of superiority in our common dealings. We may 
have our own private opinion of each other, but we certainly ought to 
meet in public as two men of the world would meet — that is, on a 
footing of perfect equality. We have no desire to treat Americans as 
if they were still in their minority ; and if they claim the privileges 
and responsibilities of manhood, we should be only too happy to meet 
them half way. Neither is there much use in the policy, which is too 
popular in England just now, of trying to pacify them by a sudden 
overflow of compliment. ‘The little sugarplums of compliment about 
our common origin and our perfect identity in language, laws, litera- 
ture, and right to the glories of Shakspeare and Cromwell, are all very 
well after dinner — if, that is, a wretched orator has nothing more 
original to say — but it is easy to make too much of them. It is bet- 
ter, too, that Americans should tell us plainly, as the writer of this 
article tells us, that, whilst every thoughtful American considers an 
English war to be the greatest of calamities, he nevertheless holds his 
country to have been seriously wronged, and will continue to demand 
redress. We then know what he means and how to answer him. And 
for our part we will do our best to “clear our minds of the notion that 
he is to be treated as a kind of deported and inferior Englishman,” 
whose back we accordingly “stroke the wrong way of the fur with 
amazing perseverance.” by all means let us get rid of every vestige 
of assumption on one side, of uneasy submission to it on the other ; 
we shall be able to do without the uncomfortable little doses of flattery 
which alternate with outbursts of abuse ; and when each country can 
talk to the other without reserve or dread of unnecessary offence, we 
shall at least have secured the first condition towards the preservation 
of good terms, without perhaps being enthusiastic admirers of each 
other’s special characteristics. 
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Mark Lemon. 


ALONE 


2 AM lonely! very lonely! though I hear the city’s roar, 
{nd the stream of life that passes ever to and fro my door ; 
The twilight’s robbed of beauty by the fog before it spread, 
And the gas flames round about are like eyes of lurid red ; 
My heart aches with a sorrow and my eyes ache with a gloom, 
And I turn unto the fire burning brightly in the room ; 
As it glisters on the holly and the ivy on the walls, 
How many happy Christmas Eves and gatherings it rec calls! 
And I think of ail my dear ones, — more dear that we're apart ; 
i know their mirth hath pauses by the beating of my heart. 


Deeper, deeper grow the shadows, and I look with vacant stare 
On the nearer thing before me,— an old and empty chair. 

Is it vapour? Is it fancy? As I see two baby girls: 

In their eyes the blue of heaven, its sunlight on their curls, 
Their dimpled cheeks are tinted o’er with such a roseate glow, 
Like damask rose-leaves lying on white marble or on snow. 

Ah! I knew two earthly angels such as they are, in time gone, 
But the other angels called ‘them, and they left me one by one! 
Why come they now to stay brief time, and then again to flee 
To their far-off land of shadows? ‘They cannot stay with me. 


Again the ancient chair is filled. Now by a stalwart youth, 
Whose bright, calm face is beaming with the eloquence of truth. 
I know him well! 1 love him well! I found how great his worth 
When first my own unstable mind in error ventured forth, 

With earnest grasp he held me back, and called to me “ Be brave! 
The petty wrongs and strifes of life can end but in a grave ; 
Stand thou but firm by right and truth, and battle at thy best, 
And Death will only ope the gate to an eternal rest.” 

O, how he loved the greenwood, the river and the stream ! 

And I ne’er walk in woods alone but in a pleasant dream, 
Where he is still my comrade, as he was wont to be, 

Though he’s in the land of shadows. He cannot stay with me. 


Another shape the old chair fills. A woman young and fair, 
Whose neck of ivory’s half concealed amid her chestnut hair ; 

Her cheeks grow pale as moonlight ; her eyelids drou), now close, 
And from her pretty parted lips the coral colour goes! 

Her rounded bosom, like the swell of waveless ocean, moves, 

As she in whispered music confesses that she loves! 

The chestnut hair hath silver lines, Time’s touch is on her cheeks ; 
But still the sweet old music comes with every word she speaks ! 
Our children hear it as I heard. Love bear her words to me, 

Her heart is answering to my heart! She speaks to them of me. 


—The Gentleman's Magazine. 





The Nation. 


PICKWICKIANISM. 


HERE is probably no more singular illustration of the utilitarian 
tendency of popular morality than the distinction which has grown 
up in America and England, and which is sure to grow up in the long run 
under all successful constitutional governments, between a man’s public 
and private character — or, in other words, the general recognition 
which obtains of the possibility of a man’s being very honorable, up- 
right, straightforward, truthful, and scrupulous as a private individual, 
and very base, tricky, tortuous, false, and unscrupulous as a politician. 
The distinction is one which will not bear five minutes’ examination at 
the hands of ‘a moralist or philosopher, and is one, indeed, which most 
people, if put down to a deliberate examination of it, would find it 
impossible to explain ; and yet few people ever hesitate to accept it 
and to regulate their judgments of public men by it. Nothing we 
know of the workings of the human mind, or of the composition of 
that most composite thing, the human character, warrants us in be- 
lieving that a man can tell lies in a legislature or caucus and yet bring 
to private business or private intercourse a horror of falsehood ; or de- 
liberately allow a man to remain under a false impression as to a can- 
didate, and yet turn with horror from the sanding of sugar or the sale 
of a foundered horse ; and yet we all believe it, or at least act as if we 
believed it ; and the reason is that if we did not fall in with the pre- 
tence, the working of free institutions would become well-nigh impos- 
sible. 

It is under cover of this distinction that there has grown up in par- 
liamentary procedure that most comical theory which Dickens has sa- 
tirized so well in “ Pickwick,” that not only can a man have two char- 
acters, but that he may use ordinary words in two different senses — 
the one the common sense, and the other the parliamentary sense ; 
that you may call a political opponent a “ deceiver,” a “traitor,” or 
“ humbug,” in a “parliamentary sense,” while believing firmly that, 
from the point of view of every-day life. the application of any one of 
these terms to him would be grossly unjust and untrue. Perhaps, in- 
deed, the perception of the fact that a man in a large audience is con- 
verted by that strange magnetism which seems to lie in numbers into 
a being in many respects utterly different from the same man at home 
in his own parlor — a more excitable, credulous, soft hearted person — 
has had something to do with the origin of the distinction. ‘There is 
not an orator in a hundred who could look a friend in the eye ina 
private room and make to him the statements that he will make with 
swelling port in his presence five minutes afterwards at a public meet- 
ing. ‘The concentration on a human being of a few hundred pairs of 
eyes does really, to a certain extent, transform him both morally and 
mentally. It seems to supply him, often, with a different moral stand- 
ard, different mental tests, and a different view of the ridiculous, making, 
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in fact, a different arrangement of his intellectual machinery. Men ac- 
customed to public speaking, therefore, are hardly ever disposed to hold 
an orator to the same account for what he says in speeches as for what 
he says in conversation or in writing. 

But then, besides this consideration, and far stronger than this con- 
sideration, comes the other one, that if the language which politicians 
use towards each other in political discussions were taken literally it 
would be impossible, as human nature is now constituted, to work the 
machinery of parliamentary government. People, therefore, tacitly 
agree to take what is said of public men, as public men, as if it meant 
less than it would mean if used of the same persons as private citizens, 
and it is found in practice that nations are successful in carrying on 
parliamentary governments just in proportion to their readiness to accept 
this distinction. A general election in France, if conducted as the last 
one was in England, would be followed by a crop of duels which would 
make an election nearly as sanguinary as a pitched battle in the streets ; 
and there is nothing more incomprehensible, and at the same time more 
revolting, to Frenchmen than the liberties which politicians take with 
each other in the heat of a political contest here or in England. If 
the same things were said by Frenchmen of Frenchmen it would render 
it impossible for all concerned ever to meet again on the same platform 
or in the same assembly, and the game would be brought to a close 
without result. But it will not do for us to undervalue this sensitiveness, 
however injurious it may be politically, for it unquestionably keeps 
alive a self-respect, an amount of personal dignity, a regard for reputa- 
tion which, in the absence of the highest moral culture, are amongst 
the most valuable safeguards of society. Anglo-Saxons as completely 
liberated as Frenchmen are from religious restraints and religious tra- 
ditions would be brutish in their ways to a degree of which we can 
hardly form an idea. But our thick-skinnedness enables us at 
least to meet when the contest is over and go on doing the practical 
work of political life as if nothing had happened ; to greet the traitors, 
imbeciles, and scoundrels of yesterday cordially, and act with them 
cheerfully. 

But then the thick-skinnedness has its bad side, and the bad side is 
a very bad one. The tendency of the constant use of language in the 
“ Pickwickian sense” is to drive the other sense out of use. Most 
people like to speak strongly of things and people they do not like. 
Nothing but great self-control or extraordinary reverence for accuracy 
of expression will prevent most men from denouncing their enemies 
more violently than they deserve —if for no other reason, as a relief to 
their own feelings. Even clergymen feel frequently inconvenienced by 
their enforced abstinence from profane swearing. The consequence is 
that the common run of those who take much part in hot political dis- 
cussion drift into vituperation which in calm moments they cannot jus- 
tify, and they save themselves from the necessity of justifying it by 
treating it simply as a Pickwickian use of language. It is only by 
treating a large part of what they say in public as Pickwickian, that 
Wendell Phillips and Henry Wilson, for instance, can meet on a plat- 
form without giving each other a few hearty kicks. Did they always 
use language in its ordinary sense, they would owe it to themselves and 
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to society, and especially to the youth of both sexes who have read Mr. 
Phillips’s speeches about Mr. Wilson, to assault and batter each other 
vigorously. It is only, too, by a rigid observance of the distinction that 
Mr. Johnson was able to receive General Butler on New Year’s Day 
without pulling his nose. Had the “ Pickwickian sense ” not been in- 
vented, he would have been bound to pull it, and the General would 
have been one of the first to acknowledge the force of the obligation. 
Mr. Johnson could not have received the visit simply as a “ mark of 
respect to his office,” because no office is so exalted as to require one 
to honor it by shaking hands with “ Caligula” or “the greatest criminal 
of the age.” 

But this excessive use of the “ Pickwickian sense,” in such cases as 
these, naturally tends to deprive all denunciation of all force. The gen- 
eral public cannot possibly observe the distinction carefully and apply 
it accurately ; and finding that men in public life call each other 
scoundrels and tricksters and cheats every day, and then shake hands 
and laugh, they naturally cease to pay attention when anybody whatever 
is called a scoundrel or cheat —a fact of which the real scoundrels and 
cheats have become perfectly aware. Hence the complete indifference 
of the great knaves and swindlers both of politics and commerce — 
the men who really do pocket money that does not belong to them, and 
do take pay for betraying their trusts — to the denunciations hurled at 
them by indignant reformers. There is not one of them who is now 
in the least troubled by being held up to scorn as a rogue, because he 
knows that the public is so familiar with the application of such terms 
to undoubtedly honest men that it does not heed them when applied to 
any man whatever. Hence the comfortable way they have of “ despis- 
ing what the newspapers say,” and of laughing proudly when they hear 
that they are being denounced by the reformers. They tell you that 
the same things are said every day of some of the best men in the 
country, and actually persuade themselves and their friends into the 
belief that a scathing attack from a newspaper or reforming orator is 
simply a kind of rough testimony to their power and importance, and 
not at all an imputation on their character. 

We doubt, too, if it be possible for any people to make a practice of 
accusing men of great baseness without really meaning it, and continue 
very long to regard baseness with proper horror. One of the uses of 
language is to keep moral as well as intellectual distinctions clear and 
well defined ; but if we get into the way of abusing the man who votes 
against his party in precisely the same terms as the man who absconds 
with the public money, our minds, however well trained, cannot long 
retain a very keen perception of the moral difference between the two 
offences ; nor can we, after dining with the “ villain who has betrayed 
the party,” continue to feel any great scruple about shaking hands with 
the villain who has robbed the post-office. 
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The Saturday Review. 


RECENT ART IN BERLIN. 


RUSSIA is ambitious in arts as in arms, and Berlin, the capital 
of the new German Confederation, has determined to make herself 
the great art centre in Northern Europe. The city, singularly ill-situa- 
ted for beauty or picturesque effect, has done her best to supply what 
nature denied. “Unter den Linden,” though unable, like our own 
Regent Street, to withstand either weather or criticism, may be accepted 
as a somewhat pleasant art compilation of shops, trees, and cafés, 
Berlin evidently has been got up as a show; she has done much in 
the way of fagading ; the arts are on public promenade in her streets, 
and are drawn up with military dignity and precision in her open 
squares ; the gods, including of course Frederick the Great, defy the 
elements, and in winter, Minerva, snowclad as a peasant in Iceland, 
sustains the dignity of classic art in shivering state. We incline to 
think that modern art — or, rather, modern architecture — has in Ber- 
lin missed its way; it has turned its back contemptuously on old Ger- 
man nationality in order to coquet with the Italian Cinquecento ; and 
the offspring of the alliance is pseudo-classic corrupt Renaissance, and 
a hodgepodge mixture, the polyglot of all styles. Thus, naturally, 
people of true art instincts prefer such unpretending and unspoilt towns 
as Dresden, Bamberg, and Nuremberg. 

Berlin is more happy in what she has collected than in what she has 
created ; the contents of her Museums are of more worth than the 
buildings themselves. The Old and the New Museums, in their gen- 
eral scheme and arrangement, have deservedly been held as models ; 
the chronological classification instituted by Dr. Waagen obtains wide 
approval ; and the catalogue prepared by the erudite Doctor served as 
a precedent to Sir Charles Eastlake and Mr. Wornum for the present 
admirable catalogue of our own National Gallery. Perhaps in no city 
can the systematic study of the schools of painting, and the history of 
art generally through its monuments, be prosecuted with greater advan- 
tage than in Berlin. Strangers are usually struck with the treatment 
of the Egyptian antiquities collected by Lepsius at the instigation of 
Bunsen. The building has been designed and decorated in keeping 
with its contents ; sarcophagi, mummies, inscriptions, &c., are disposed 
within temples and tombs. Analogous modes of treatment were, in 
the interests of popular instruction rather than of historic truth, adop- 
ted, it is well known, at Sydenham ; but Mr. Owen Jones frankly admits 
that “the most perfect specimen of Egyptian art we remember to have 
seen is the tomb which Dr. Lepsius removed from the neighbourhood 
of the Pyramids, now in the Berlin Museum.” In other departments 
also the mural decorations are made to serve as consonant historic 
background. Thus in the “ Salle Grecque ” are “ Peintures de muraille 
par MM. Schirmer, Biermann, Schmidt, Graeb et Pape”; among the 
scenes depicted are “'Tombeaux en Lycie,” “ Syracuse avec l’Acropole 
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et le Temple de Minerve,” “ Egine avec le Temple de Jupiter ” “ Inté- 
rieur de l’Acropole & Athénes,” “Intérieur du Temple de Jupiter & 
Olympe,” “ Athénes avec l’Acropole.” Of course these temples are 
painted in great measure on conjecture, and, like the various recon- 
structions of the Roman Forum, can only be accepted as approxima- 
tions to truth. Still the imagination is gratified, and the intellect, at 
least of the common people, cannot but be instructed ; as pictures these 
works may not be of any very high order, but the scenic effect gained is 
striking, and the art is sufficient for the occasion. It were futile to re- 
commend the adoption of like mural decorations in the British or the 
Kensington Museums, simply because we have no artists in England 
by whom they could be carried out. The miserable failure of the wall- 
paintings at Westminster has, we fear, put a stop for many a year to 
any national or municipal schemes of mural painting. In Germany 
frescoes have stood fairly well, and it is hoped that the new “ wasser- 
glas” process will stand still better. In Berlin wall-paintings have 
found their way even into private dwellings, as in Italy there are 
trained artists, rapid and certain of hand, masters of pictorial and 
decorative effect, who will in short space and at small cost cover the 
side of a room or a corridor with bold panoramic compositions. Of a 
higher order far are the grand series of pictures we will now describe 
— the wall-paintings executed in “water glass” by Kaulbach, in the 
“Treppenhaus ” of the Berlin New Museum. 

Wilhelm von Kaulbach, in his youth a scholar of Cornelius in the 
school of Dusseldorf, has now, at the mature age of sixty-three, won 
the very highest position among living painters. The artist’s studio is 
at this moment once more in the Academy of Munich, but his greatest 
achievements are in Berlin. The New Museum in that city, of which 
we have already spoken, contains a vast “Treppenhaus.” On this 
“ Staircase” Kaulbach, in emulation of Raffaelle in the Stanze of the 
Vatican, has developed a grand pictorial scheme which, in its ambi- 
tious range, claims to illustrate the history of the world and to shadow 
forth the destiny of the human race. ‘Twenty-four engravings of these 
large and complex compositions are now before us. The pictures 
themselves, which we have known while in execution, we have recently 
examined carefully in their finally complete condition. The whole 
work has been elaborated slowly and studiously, through the best years 
of the painter’s life ; thus, as far back as the Paris “ Exposition Uni- 
verselle de 1855” we found nine cartoons for these wall-paintings, 
while in the last great French Exhibition the cartoon for the “ Era of 
the Reformation” gained for Bavaria its one “grand prix.” It is im- 
possible, within the compass at our command, to do justice to these 
grand compositions executed in “ water-glass.” We may, however, say 
that the painter’s object has been—in a series of six compositions, 
each some thirty feet long, and comprising over one hundred figures 
above life-size — to seize upon salient turning-points and to elucidate 
certain epochs in the world’s progressive civilization. ‘The epochs 
chosen are the “ Tower of Babel,” the “ Era of the Greeks,” the “ De- 
struction of Jerusalem,” the “ Battle of the Huns,” the “Crusades,” 
and the “ Era of the Reformation.” Kaulbach’s free and easy reading 
of history, and the latitudinarianism of his creed, have in Germany 
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given occasion to considerable cavil. The best apology is that the 
artist is exclusively the artist ; that he is not the divine, to teach doc- 
trines and dogmas, but, like Shakspeare or Goethe, the dramatic 
poet, to seek in the world’s history noble characters, stirring action, 
and grand scenic situations. Raffaelle, it is believed, in the composi- 
tion of the “Theology,” the “School of Athens,” the “ Poesia,” &c., 
accepted gladly ideas from the learned men of his time ; and we know 
that our own painters and sculptors who attempted the decoration of 
the Houses of Parliament were assisted by a Royal Commission of 
which such men as Lord Macaulay, Mr. Hallam, and Lord Mahon 
were members. It would be interesting to know what help, if any, 
Kaulbach sought from the learned Professors of the Berlin University. 
Athenian artists were accustomed to hold close intellectual relation- 
ship with the poets and philosophers of their period, and Kaulbach, 
who in a great measure is a self-made man, could ill-afford to sever his 
art from the critical acumen and profound research which in Germany 
have served to elucidate, and sometimes to undermine, the very historic 
“eras” which the painter has portrayed. Yet, fortunately, it is pos- 
sible for these pictures to be poetically true, though historically false. 
Thus it may be agreeable to the eye and conformable to decorative 
ends that such compositions should be nicely balanced and evenly dis- 
tributed ; yet it is hard to conceive that historic epochs, such as the 
overthrow at Babel, the recitations of Homer, or the preaching of Lu- 
ther, could have invariably been enacted in a circle. Painting in a 
circle, like arguing in a circle, cannot but involve fallacies. The art 
of Kaulbach, in short, may possibly be imaginative, poetic, academic, 
classic, and a thousand great things beside. But this one thing is cer- 
tain, that the manner is eminently artificial. ‘The same charge, and not 
wholly without reason, has been made against the more elaborate and 
possibly overforced compositions of Raffaelle. The works of Kaul- 
bach beyond doubt suffer under the want of strong conviction ; the 
artist pays the inevitable penalty of serving, not two, but twenty, mas- 
ters ; he seeks to be all things to all men. And the consequence is 
that these marvellous and matchless creations in Berlin would fail to 
satisfy Greeks of the time of Phidias, would not seem honest and 
earnest to devout spiritual painters of the middle ages, and do not 
commend themselves by actual truth and individuality to the natural- 
istic schools which in Germany are now rising to dominion. Kaui- 
bach, in fact, is universal to a fault; painters more partial and less 
prolific have greater strength in narrower spheres. _ 

We wish it were possible to give here an adequate idea of these im- 
posing mural decorations, the crowning product of the modern Ger- 
man school. We have already spoken of the general idea or concep- 
tion, and we have incidentally indicated the art character of the work 
and the position which that work has made for the painter himself. 
A few words may be fitly added on these latter points. We would say 
then that Kaulbach, in historic styles, stands on frontier-lines between 
classic territories, Renaissant epochs, and modern times. ‘Thus the 
offspring of the painter’s imagination is hybrid. A Venus from his 
pencil is a fashionable coquette, Pudicizia a courtesan ; his cherubs 
are Cupids, his Christs Apollos, his Madonnas Junos, his Jehovahs 
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Jupiters. Hence it will be easily understood that the great German 
has slight claim to the title of a religious artist ; and herein he differs 
from the great Italian painter to whom otherwise he is akin ; for be it 
remembered that Raffaelle, even after the year when Ruskin tells of 
his apostacy, painted the divine “San Sisto.” Kaulbach’s genius, 
indeed, is sometimes even the converse of serious and sedate ; into the 
midst of historic scenes the most solemn, the painter is accustomed to 
thrust a humour essentially German, and absolutely grotesque. So 
indomitable indeed is the comic sense within his mind, that the broad 
farce of “ Reineke Fuchs,” which some hold to be the artist’s master 
product, he would not scruple to place on Olympus or the Mount of 
Transfiguration. It must be confessed that the ancient Greeks and 
the middle-age Italians did not permit themselves such licence. But 
cosmopolitan Kaulbach aspires to something more universal than 
Michael Angelo or Da Vinci; his art is at once Cisalpine and Trans- 
alpine, it is at home with Albert Durer and Martin Schon, it migrates 
to distant lands, it passes our English Channel in kindred with Ho- 
garth and Leech, in fellowship with Chaucer and Shakspeare. Yet it 
is no injustice to add that Kaulbach, in thus distending himself to 
universality, and striving to be the equal of the greatest of men col- 
lectively, incurs the danger of becoming less than the least individually. 
Such in fact has always been the penalty paid by eclecticism. 

The Treppenhaus in the New Museum aims, in common with the most 
pretentious of German revivals, to gain united force through the com- 
bined master arts of architecture, sculpture, and painting. The struc- 
ture is designed expressly to receive the decorations, and consequently 
ornament holds its due place in the concerted whole, and performs just 
its appointed function and no more. The architecture is perhaps rather 
more mongrel than we could desire ; it is of the scenic and illicit school 
of Schinkel, who, like Klenze in Munich,has done much both to make 
and to mar the city surrendered to his genius. The polychrome applied 
to this architectonic staircase is not, like that in Munich, Byzantine or 
medizeval, but is rather allied to classic and Pompeian styles. Indeed 
the single and subsidiary figures which Kaulbach has made to float on 
a field of chocolate are directly Pompeian in colour as in treatment. 
As usual, the figures on gold grounds tell best decoratively. Altogether, 
the colouring is a success, though, as usual in like German revivals, its 
relations show more of science and hard intellect than of intuition and 
emotion ; the tones are apt to be crude, hot, and yet repellantly dead 
and cold. Still, as ‘we have indicated, the whole composition, as if un- 
der a strong effort of the reason and the will, has been forced into a not 
unpleasing propriety and agreement. 

It might be interesting, did space permit, to discuss the relative merits 
of fresco and of that new process of “ wasserglas”’ of which Kaulbach 
is the most experienced manipulator. It is understood that both 
Kaulbach and Piloty give to the new method a preference over the 
old, while other German artists still adhere to the ancient historic mode. 
It is our belief that each material has its specific advantages ; fresco 
possesses more brilliance, transparency, purity ; water glass, with a 
certain opacity and blackness, as exemplified under Kaulbach’s treat- 
ment in Berlin, gains in compensation more detail and finish, more 
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unity in light and shade, more of atmospheric distance and aerial per- 
spective. Yet it is scarcely an injustice to say that while an Italian 
“ fresco puro ” may be compared to the best old window-painting, these 
“ wasserglas ” works may be likened to windows of the new Munich 
school. It will be remembered that on the failure of frescoes in the 
Houses of Parliament, Mr. Maclise, at the instigation of the Prince 
Consort, went to Berlin to learn from Kaulbach the newly invented 
process. Ten years ago he reported to the “Commissioners of the 
Fine Arts” that he had closely inspected “five large and otherwise 
notable subjects,” also “ colossal allegorical single figures, painted in 
the new material, and owing their permanency to having been impreg- 
nated with water-glass. Of these works it may indeed safely be said 
that they form a series of the noblest embellishments of one of the 
grandest halls which architecture has as yet dedicated to the develop- 
ment of a kindred art ; and here, too, is to be viewed to perfection how 
transcendantly imposing are the results when the two arts are harmo- 
niously combined.” This tribute from the great mural painter in 
England to his German brother in arts is generous, and scarcely over- 
coloured. We may add that the pictures which Mr. Maclise saw in 
process of painting in the autumn of 1858 are now, in the autumn of 
1868, in perfect preservation ; those first executed are as fresh as the 
most recent. We cannot here enter into further details ; we would 
only, in conclusion say that the prayer which the devoted inventor of 
“ wasserglas ” uttered shortly before his death seems to have obtained 
an answer in Kaulbach’s completed work. “I offer,” wrote Dr. von 
Fuchs, “to my friends, many of whom assisted me materially in my 
difficulties, my deep felt gratitude at the conclusion of my labours. 
But, before all, I thank God, who graciously allowed His weak and aged 
servant to finish the preceding investigation of water-glass, and its ap- 
plication, so far that others may build upon the foundation I have laid. 
To the Giver of all good be thanks for all joys and sufferings experi- 
enced! May His blessing be upon the work!” 

Berlin, in other directions than those above indicated, shows an ac- 
tivity and enterprise in the arts worthy of her position as the capital of 
a united Germany. Since our previous visit the vast cartoons of Cor- 
nelius have been massed and thrown into an exhibition. In a Town 
Gallery are collected specimens of modern German art; and during 
the present autumn there has been held in the Royal Berlin Academy 
— which offers hanging space three times as great as our own Academy 
—an exhibition of more than a thousand works representative of the 
present aspect of the divers schools of Germany. Berlin, indeed, not- 
withstanding military supremacy, has been, and still is, a strong focus 
of art labour—an art workshop famous for its erudite products and 
critical acumen even more than for its originative power. The scene 
of Waagen’s and Kugler’s life labours was laid in Berlin; and now 
Grimm, the writer of the latest and fullest memoir of Michael Angelo, 
and Woltmann, who has made himself a name by his studies on Holbein, 
sustain the reputation long enjoyed by the city for critical research, 
In not another capital in Europe is there closer reciprocity between art 
creation and criticism, between art products and art philosophies. 
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PECHNAZI, THE CHAMOIS HUNTER. 


Translated for THz New Ecrectric MAGAZINE. 


ATE in the afternoon of an August day there was gathered in 
L front of the hotel upon the summit of the Rigi, a considerable 
group of travellers, who were all engaged in surveying with great in- 
terest the mountain-ranges around. ‘There was hardly a nation of 
Europe which had not there at least one representative. There stood 
men with military paletots and bristling moustaches, casting fierce looks 
about, and often seizing their glasses — not telescopes, but those filled 
with the renowned 4irschwasser,— over which they nodded their heads 
and growled that they ought to have had some of that stuff in the 
Caucasus, where there were mountains too. Near these were others 
with open mouths and straw-colored whiskers, wrapped in checkered 
plaids, some looking through spy-glasses, and others contemplating the 
landscape with heads downward, through their own legs, but in neither 
case uttering a single word. Scattered about were vivacious small men 
with moustaches and chin-tufts, talking so loud that they might have 
been heard over on the glaciers ; and among them a few black-haired 
men mufiled in cloaks, turning gloomy looks in the direction of Rome. 
Men from the north of Germany were there, from the Spree, the Elbe, 
and the Pleisse, from the Weser and the Leine; with others from the 
south where the fancy has not yet seized them to build barracks and 
clap a musket upon every young man’s shoulder. 

“T tell you it is just grand, and nobody can dispute that,” said a 
comfortable-looking Saxon to his neighbor. 

“Didn't I tell youso? And you ‘said the Rigi was nothing at all.” 

“Well, yes. Anyhow, there are no glaciers nor chamois up here.” 

“ But there is a capital tavern.” 

“Still I had expected quite a different affair. Nota trace of glaciers 
nor of chamois!” 

It was disappointing, both admitted. They expected in Switzerland 
to have glaciers and chamois for their good money, and they began to 
consider themselves swindled. 

“If a body could only see one single chamois on their confounded 
mountains!” said the Leipziger, sweeping the summits with his four- 
thaler opera-glass, bought especially for this purpose. “Or if one 
could but catch sight of a chamois-hunter! Heaven knows, a body 
might at least have a hunter for his money ! ” 

A long and deep sigh, and a low ejaculation — “ Ay, the gamsen, the 
LAMSEN | p> * was heard close at hand. 

The Leipziger turned and beheld a figure which evidently belonged 
to the region, and which presented the perfect picture of an old bat- 


* Gamsen, for gemsen; chamois. The old hunter uses iidietiatn the Bavarian dialect.—Tr. 
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tered and weather-beaten hunter. The setting sun lighted him with its 
level crimson rays, and tinged his whole figure, but especially his nose, 
with a wondrous alpine glow. An old battered mountaineer’s hat with 
ragged feathers and chamois-beard covered his head and his stubbly 
gray hair. His nose by daylight resembled a sunset glacier, but in this 
light it burnished and glowed with a radiance that might have been 
seen far down the valley. On the other hand, the man’s eyes were of 
a pale sea-blue, and glimmered like two glaciers by moonlight. A 
patched hunting-jerkin, leather breeches, and mountain-shoes with soles 
as thick as a man’s finger and plated with iron, completed his outfit. 

He leaned upon his alpenstock and looked out toward the snow- 
fields. ‘Then stooping, he fixed a piercing gaze upon a distant spot, 
and softly counted to himself — “ Three — four — five — seven ; ay, ay, 
over there on the Pechwand ; ay, ay; the gamsen! Ah-h!”—and he 
breathed a long-drawn sigh. 

The Saxons had been watching him. The Leipziger, following the 
direction of his glances, said: “ Hark-ye, friend ; you don’t mean to 
say that you see any chamois up there? Hang me if I have not been 
watching that place with my glass the whole afternoon, and have not 
seen so much as a tail.” 

“ Ay, ay, the gamsen,” said the mountaineer again, as if absorbed 
in melancholy reminiscences. “The gamsen! There! Look yonder 
over the Pechwand, on the snow-field there ! — Seven — nine — eleven ! 
There they go over the ridge! There!” He seized the Leipziger by 
the coat-collar, and pointed with his alpenstock toward a mountain 
upon which the Saxon immediately turned his glass, but saw nothing. 

“You lowlanders have moles’ eyes,” said the mountaineer. “ ‘There 
—now they are all over the ridge. Ay, the gamsen. I shall never 
go after them.” 

“Eh? Have you been chamois-hunting in your time?” asked the 
Leipziger with sudden interest. 

“Hunting? I?” exclaimed the man almost contemptuously. “I 
was the most daring hunter in all the mountains.” 

“My dear sir, is it possible!” cried the Saxon, scanning him re- 
spectfully. “Have you shot many?” 

“ About three thousand head,” replied the hunter indifferently. 

A waiter of the hotel here came up and asked if they would take 
supper or tea. He then turned to the hunter :— 

“Hey, Pechnaz’l, you up here?” he said, and was going off laugh- 
ing. “Stop a minute,” said the Saxons. “Have us a large bowl of 
punch made ; perhaps the hunter here will drink a glass with us.” 

The hunter had turned his sea-blue eyes upon the strangers when he 
heard the word “bowl,” and a faint smile wrinkled his weather-beaten 
face. But now he again fixed a melancholy look on the distance, and 
softly bent his head in acceptance. 

“Your name then is Herr Pechnazel?” asked the Leipziger. 

“My name is Nazi. From my last hunt they gave me the name of 
Pechnazi. Ay, the gamsen, the gamsen! Do you see the steep wall 
of rock up there that falls sheer for well on to three thousand feet? 
There, where the two snow-fields are yonder,” he said, pointing at the 
mountain where many walls of rock and many snow-fields were to be 
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seen. “There!” he continued. “There is a faint dark streak running 
down it, which can hardly be seen through a spy-glass. That is the 
Pechwand [ fitch-wall| which takes its name from me, and I from it 
am called Pechnazi. I climbed up there on my last hunt. Ugh! it 
makes my flesh creep to think of it!” 

A shudder ran through the man’s whole frame. He hastily turned 
his eyes from the mountain and fixed them upon the hotel. The 
Saxons begged him to come in, and tell them his adventure on the 
Pechwand, over a glass of punch. As the sun had now set, the com- 
pany went into the house, and all seated themselves expectantly around 
the hunter, who upon the arrival of the punch began to snuff the fra- 
grant steam. He quaffed a deep draught, and then began with a 
heavy sigh. 

“Ay, the gamsen, they have broken many a man’s neck; and mine 
very nearly. I had a narrow escape of it the last time, and since then 
I have quit the high mountains and come to the Rigi, which is a reas- 
onable sort of hill. Of course there are places where a body can 
break his neck if he wants to; but up there in the high mountains, at 
the Pechwand, it’s a miracle how any one can escape breaking it. 

“You might not think it to look at me, but such as you see me, I 
was the most daring hunter in all the mountains, and lived in winter 
the whole year round, for in the winter season I was down in the val- 
leys in the snow, and in the summer I clambered among the glaciers 
and snow up there. Well, when I was up in the neighborhood of the 
Pechwand, I came upon the tracks of a herd of gamsen that nearly 
drove me out of my senses, for I never could find out their feeding- 
place. All tracks stopped at the Pechwand, as if the gamsen had 
vanished into the air. Up the wall they could not possibly get, for the 
rocks are absolutely perpendicular, and no ledge lower than twenty 
feet ; a leap which no gams could possibly make. 

“So I was sitting one day in the tavern in the valley, looking at the 
mountains, when I saw the aggravating gamsen— tke whole herd — 
marching up to the Pechwand, and hang me if they did n’t run right up 
the side like flies on a wall, and then promenade along the level at the 
top, all in a row like geese! I could not believe my eyes ; and yet I 
can see like a telescope, and where another can scarcely perceive a 
speck, there I see a man and can tell you what he has on and what he 
is carrying. For this reason I had never looked through a spy-glass, 
and thought I should never have occasion for one. But there was an 
Englishman at the tavern who had a telescope with which they said 
you could see a 4reufzer on the very topmost peak ; and so I begged 
him to let me have a look through it, and I turned it on the wall where 
I had seen the gamsen running up. And there I see behind an angle 
a regular flight of stairs going to the top, up which the gamsen had 
gone quite at their ease. And now I recollected that a good many 
years before there had been an Englishman who wanted to get to the 
top, and had had these steps cut in the rock. Now, I thought, I have 
got you! I examined the wall carefully, and on top, at one end, I see 
a lovely patch of grass, which was where the gamsen fed. As it was 
only possible to get down from the wall by traversing a long narrow 
ridge, I had the gamsen in a bag, so to speak ; so I sold them in ad- 
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vance to my Englishman, who wanted to give a grand gamsen-feast to 
some countrymen of his. 

“So I go up into the mountain, spend the night in a cow-keeper’s 
hut, planning to reach the steps in the wall the next morning before 
day-break, so as to cut off my game. I took a piece of pitch-torch 
along, in order to find the steps in the darkness ; but I determined not 
to light it, for fear the light and the smoke might betray me to the 
gamsen. “I found the steps very easily in the gray twilight, and as- 
cended without difficulty to the topmost ledge. From here I crawled 
up to the ridge; and a hard job it was, for I had to pass two places 
where the rotten rock was crumbled so fine that it slid away at every 
step. At one of these places, which was about three hundred paces 
wide, it took me two hours to get over, and the labor to keep ina 
straight line almost killed me, for the shingle slid under my feet like 
water, and kept carrying me down towards the edge, where it poured 
with a thundering noise into a chasm about two thousand feet deep, 
and threatened to sweep me away with it. 

“Scrambling and crawling on all fours, with the sweat running from 
every pore of my body, I succeeded, in about two hours, in getting 
over, and reached the other side half dead, and lay down to rest a 
little. 

“ After taking a dram of &irschwasser, 1 clambered over the rocks, to 
the highest part of the wall. And here came the hardest piece of work 
I had had yet ; for I had to cross a long ridge as sharp as the back of 
a knife, and as rotten as brimstone. I could as well have walked across 
upon a wire as upon such an edge; and I had to make up my mind 
to work my way over it astraddle, at the risk of cutting myself in two, 
or that the old rock would break off, and I go head-foremost down with 
the broken piece. But what will one not venture fora gams? So I 
take my seat on the ridge, one leg hanging over a ravine a thousand 
feet deep, and the other overan abyss of three thousand, where I could 
see below the tavern and in front of it my Englishman with his telescope. 
And now I started to work myself along. In three minutes my leather 
breeches were cut to rags, and I had to crawl along on hands and knees, 
and whenever a piece of the rotten old rock gave way, lay myself down 
on my stomach. Presently I came to a place that made my hair stand 
on end, for as I crawled along, the whole ridge swayed under me, and 
I saw underneath a great hole through it, as big as a gateway, over 
which the ridge that was cracking and swaying under me, sprang like 
a narrow bridge. At this instant I heard a low whistle in front of me, 
and looking up saw an old gams-buck standing, who stuck his forefoot 
into his mouth and gave another loud whistle to call all the gamsen 
together, then looked at me in a very contemptuous fashion, and bleated 
frightfully.” 

“ Bleated ?” asked the Dresdener in astonishment. “ Do the chamois- 
bucks bleat, then ? ” 

“ All bucks bleat,” replied the hunter calmly, and continued. 

“ So the buck stamped with his foot and bleated frightfully. I knew 
at once what that meant, and laid myself flat upon my stomach, just in 
time, for the brute lowered his horns and drove right at me, with the 
whole herd after him ; for the things saw that I had them in a bag, and 
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were bound to get over the ridge happen what might. And now the 
whole chase drove right over my back, so that sight and hearing failed 
me. I brought my rifle forward in hopes at least to get a shot at one 
of them, when one of the brutes catches his horns in the strap and 
carries my piece away with him, and at the same moment the bridge 
under me sways frightfully and at last breaks down, just as the last 
gams was over. In my desperation I gave myself a tremendous shove 
forward, and succeeded in clutching the firm rock, at the very mo- 
ment that the whole thing fell crashing down together ; and there was 
I, perched upon a corner of the wall. My retreat over the ridge was 
entirely cut off, for there was no possible way of getting across the 
chasm. I sat down to rest awhile and to consider how upon earth I 
should get down from the wall. The only possible way seemed to be 
upon the south side, where the rock was not precisely perpendicular, 
but still descended smooth as a wall for about a thousand feet. Here 
I noticed a number of cracks and litttle bushes which would probably 
give me a hold, then there was a projecting crag with an eagle’s nest 
on it, around which the eagles, which had caught sight of me, were 
flying with loud screams. 

“T made the attempt to clamber down, but found it impossible, as I 
could get no footing, and had to scramble back again. ‘This I did with 
considerable difficulty, as the seat of my breeches : stuck fas! to the rock. 
Coming to examine the cause of this, I found that the pitch-torch 
which stuck out of my pocket, was sticking to the stone, «hich was 
heated by the sun. 

“ That moment a thought struck me. I had been thinking of cutting 

y hands and feet, to make them sticky enough with the blood to take 
hold of the rock —a dodge that Schiller mentions, by the way — 
but I thought: Hold on! Pitch sticks faster than blood — and so I 
went to work at once. I pulled off my shoes and threw them down 
into the valley ; and then I plastered my hands, the soles of my feet, 
and the seat of my leather breeches, with’the pitch. Now I began to 
work my way down with my back against the wall, in this way : — first 
I reached down with my feet as far as I could, and stamped them hard 
against the rock until they stuck fast ; then I slid my back down as near 
my feet as I could bring it, and stuck my breeches fast ; and then I 
clapped my hands against the wall until they held ; after w hich I pulled 
my feet loose, stretched them further down, and went through the same 
manceuvre again. It was an awful job. I seemed to myself like a fly 
that has been in a honey-pot, and drags himself along a wall; and I 
left a long black streak down the rock which can be seen to this very 
day, from which they call it the Pechwand, and me Pechnazi. 

“T had crawled down in this way until I was about a hundred feet 
above the eagle’s nest, when I found that the pitch began to let go, 
and could hardly be made to hold. Just here the wall was smooth as 
glass, and the eagles flew around my head until the wind from their 
wings almost blew me away. I still contrived to work down about 
fifty. feet more, when all at once I broke loose, and crack ! — there I 
was sitting in the eagle’s nest, while the sticks of it flew in all direc- 
tions, and the whole crag shook. I felt a furious biting and scratching 


as if I had fallen on a pile of fish-hooks ; for I had plumped down 
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upon eight young eagles, and was mashing them to a jam. While the 
young brutes were biting and scratching me below, the old eagles were 
battering my head with their wings, and tearing my hair out by beaks- 
full. I grew desperate, jerked a club out of the nest and banged about 
until the feathers flew again, but it did no good. At last I made a 
grab, and caught an eagle by the leg with each hand, and now there 
began a fight to which the other was nothing. But I kept a firm hold, 
when on a sudden the old nest broke loose, and we all came down 
together. If I had not had the two old birds by the legs, I should 
certainly have broken my neck. But as it was, the two birds flapped 
with all their might, and served me for a parachute, and we slid pretty 
comfortably down the sloping wall, about a thousand feet. I reached 
the bottom in good condition, and found there a wood-cutter who had 
been watching me for some time, and who called to me to hold the 
eagles fast until he could come and kill them. But I wanted them 
alive, so I made him unwind a long cord that I always carried around 
my waist, and tie an end of it to a leg of each eagle, and now I had 
the brutes by a string, like the boys have their kites. 

“T now let the wood cutter hold the cord awhile, until I found my 
shoes and put them on. I took the cord with the eagles again in my 
hand, and the things were pulling me about this way and that way, and 
I was thinking what I should do with them, when my Englishman, who 
had seen the whole thing through his telescope, came running up. 
He cried that I must give him back his money, for I had made him 
pay me in advance for the twenty gamsen that we had counted through 
the telescope. But I had spent it already. So I gave him the eagles 
to hold, pretending that I was going to take off my belt and get the 
money for him ; but as soon as the things began to drag him about, I 
made off, calling out to him that he might treat his friends with the 
eagles. 

“Whether he did so or not, I cannot say, for I got away as fast as 
I could, and came down here where I have been living ever since, and 
where there are no gamsen. Ay, the gamsen, the gamsen!” 

At the last words he looked into the punch-bowl as if he expected 
to see some “gamsen” there, but discovering neither these nor any- 
thing else —he had drunk about three-fourths of its contents himself 
—he cast a sorrowful look around the circle, shook his head slowly 
and sadly, and murmured as he went out of the door: —“ The gam- 
sen, the gamsen!” 

The Saxons sat for a long time dumb, under the impression that the 
frightful adventure of the old hunter had made upon them. The Leip- 
ziger said at last with a deep sigh: — 

“It’s a cursed neck-breaking trade,—this chamois-hunting. The 
hunters in our country have a better time of it, thank heaven !” 

“It seems to be a thirsty trade, whatever else it is,” said the Dres- 
dener, looking into the empty bowl. “ The old fellow has drunk the 
whole bowl of punch. Where can he have gone to in the night? 
Waiter!” 

The waiter came, and was asked where the old hunter lived. 

“ What old hunter?” he inquired with some surprise. 

“ The old chamois-hunter that was here drinking with us,” said the 
man from Dresden. 
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“He?” cried the waiter, bursting into a loud laugh. “ Never hada 
gun in his hand in his life. He is an old drunken cobbler from Bava- 
ria, who lives down there at Maria-am-schnee, and is always spinning 
yarns to strangers. He is the Pechnaz’l.” 

“What!” screamed the Leipziger, in a fury, “he no chamois-hun- 
ter?” 

“ Never saw a chamois in all his born days. Down here there are 
none, and further up in the mountains he has never been.” 

The Saxons went silently to bed. One of them just before going to 
sleep, was heard to mutter: — “ Oh, the cursed liar of the world! A 
cobbler — treated him to punch!” 

The next day they descended the mountain. At a bend of the road, 
Pechnazi suddenly stood before them. He was going back to the hotel 
to look for other victims. 

“You infamous liar on the face of the earth!” shrieked the Leipzi- 
ger furiously at him. “ Are you going on another chamois-hunt?” 

“ Ah, the gamsen, the gamsen!” murmured Pechnazi, and vanished 
behind a projecting rock. 


APPLES OF GOLD. 





6¢ Her: is the only place in all this world where hearts are sure 
of each other. It is the place of confidence. It is the 
place where we tear off that mask of guarded and suspicious coldness 
which the world forces us to wear in self-defence, and where we pour 
out the unreserved communications of full and confiding hearts. It is 
the spot where expressions of tenderness gush out without any sensa- 
tion of awkwardness, and without any dread of ridicule. Let a man 
travel where he will, home is the place to which ‘ his heart untravelled 
fondly turns.’ He is to double all pleasure there. He is to divide all 
pain. <A happy home is the single spot of rest which a man has upon 
this earth for the cultivation of his noblest sensibilities. And now, 
brethren, if that be the description of home, is God’s place of rest 
your home? Walk abroad and alone by night. That awful other 
world, in the stillness and the solemn deep of the eternities above, is 
it your home? Those graves that lie beneath you, holding in them the 
infinite secret, and stamping upon all earthly loveliness the mark of 
frailty, and change, and fleetingness,— are those graves the prospect 
to which in bright days and dark days you can turn without dismay 
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God in his splendors,—dare we feel with Him affectionate and familiar ? 
So that trial comes softened by this feeling? It is my Father, and en- 
joyment can be taken with a frank feeling: My Father has given it 
me, without grudging to make me happy? All that is having a home 
with God. Are we at home then?” 





“WE hear in these days a great deal respecting Rights: the rights 
of private judgment, the rights of labor, the rights of property, and 
the rights of man. Rights are grand things, divine things in this world 
of God's ; but the way in which we expound these rights, alas! seems 
to me to be the very incarnation of selfishness. I can see nothing very 
noble in a man who is for ever going about calling for his own rights. 
Alas! alas! for the man who feels nothing more grand in this won- 
drous, divine world than his own rights ! ss ° 

Two thousand years ago there was One here on this a who 
lived the grandest life that ever has been lived yet, a life that every 
thinking man, with deeper or shallower meaning, has agreed to call 
Divine. I read little respecting his Rights, or of his claims of Rights ; 
but I have read a great deal respecting his Duties. Every act He did 
he called a Duty. I read very little in that life respecting his Rights ; 
but I hear a vast deal respecting his Wrongs— wrongs infinite — 
wrongs borne with a majestic, Godlike silence. His reward? His 
reward was the reward that God gives to all his true and noble ones 
— to be cast out in his day and generation, and a life-conferring death 


ead 


at last. ‘These were His Rights! 


“ Wuo can look on this entangled web of human affairs in which 
evil struggles with gdod, good gradually and slowly disengaging itself, 
without having a hope within him that there are better times to come? 
Who can see this evil world, full of envy and injustice, and be content 
to believe that things will remain as they are, even to the end? Who 
can see the brilliancy of character already attained by individuals of 
our race, without feeling that there is a pledge in this, that what has 
been done already in the individual will yet be accomplished in the 
nation and in the race?” 


“EARTHLY happiness is a husk. We say not that there is no satis- 
faction in the pleasures of a worldly life. ‘That would be an overstate- 
ment of the truth. Something there is, or else why, should men persist 
in living for them? The cravings of man’s appetite may be stayed by 
things which cannot satisfy him. Every new pursuit contains in it a 
new hope ; and it is long before hope is bankrupt. But it is strange 
if a man has not found out, long before he has reached the age of 
thirty, that everything here is empty and disappointing. The nobler 
his heart, and the more unquenchable his hunger for the high and 
good, the sooner will he find that out. Bubble after bubble bursts, 
each bubble tinted with the celestial colors of the rainbow, and each 
leaving in the hand which crushes it a cold, damp drop of disappoint- 
ment. All that is described in Scripture by the emphatic metaphor of 
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‘sowing the wind, and reaping the whirlwind,’—the whirlwind of 
blighted hopes, and unreturned feelings, and crushed expectations — 
that is the harvest which the world gives you to reap. 

And now is the question asked, Why is this world unsatisfying? 
Brethren, it is the grandeur of the soul which God has given us which 
makes it insatiable in its desires—an infinite void which cannot be 
filled up. A soul which was made for God, how can the world fill it? 
If the ocean can be still, with miles of unstable waters beneath it, then 
the soul of man, rocking itself upon its own deep longings, with the 
Infinite beneath it, may rest. We were created once in majesty, to find 
enjoyment in God ; and if our hearts are empty now, there is nothing 
for it but to fill up the hollowness of the soul with God. Let not that 
expression — filling the soul with God— pass away without a distinct 
meaning. God is Love and Goodness. Fill the soul with goodness 
and fill the soul with love — //at is the filling it with God. If we love 
one another, God dwelleth in us. There is nothing else that can satisfy. 
So that when we hear men of this world acknowledge, as they some- 
times will do, when they are wearied with the phantom chase of life, 
sick of gaieties, and tired of toil, that it is not in their pursuits they 
can drink the fount of blessedness ; and when we see them, instead of 
turning aside broken-hearted or else made wise, still persisting to trust 
to expectations —at fifty, sixty, or seventy years, still feverish about 
some new plan of ambition — what we see is this: we see a soul formed 
with a capacity for high and noble things, fit for the banquet-table of 
God Himself, trying to fill its infinite hollownesses with husks.” 


“Tey tell us that just as the caterpillar passes into the chrysalis, and 
the chrysalis into the butterfly, so profligacy passes into disgust, and 
disgust passes into religion. ‘To use their own phraseology, when people 
become disappointed with the world, it is the last resource, they say, to 
turn saint. So the men of the world speak, and they think they are 
profoundly philosophical and concise in the account they give. The 
world is welcome toits very small sneer. Itis the glory of our Master’s 
Gospel that it zs the refuge of the broken-hearted. It is the strange 
mercy of our God that He does not reject the writhings of a jaded 
heart. Let the world curl its lip if it will, when it sees through the 
causes of the prodigal’s return. And if the sinner does not come to 
God taught by this disappointment, what then? If affections crushed 
in early life have driven one man to God ; if wrecked and ruined hopes 
have made another man religious ; if want of success in a profession 
has broken the spirit ; if the human life lived out too passionately, has 
left a surfeit and a craving behind which end in seriousness ; if one is 
brought by the sadness of widowed life, and another by the forced des- 
olation of involuntary single life ; if when the mighty famine comes 
into the heart, and not a husk is left, not a pleasure untried, then, 
and not till then, the remorseful resolve is made: ‘I will arise and go 
to my Father.’—Well, brethren, what then? Why this, that the history 
of penitence produced, as it often is, by a mere disappointment, sheds 
only a brighter lustre around the love of Christ, who rejoices to receive 
such wanderers, wretches as they are back into His bosom. Thank 
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God, the world’s sneer is true. It zs the last resource to turn saint. 
Thanks to our God, that when this gaudy world has ceased to charm, 
when the heart begins to feel its hollowness, and the world has lost its 
satisfying power, still all is not yet lost, if penitence and Christ remain, 
to still, to humble and to soothe a heart which sin has fevered.” 
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The Argosy. 


ABOUT SOUND. 





ERHAPS there are few sciences which have been less successfully 
reduced to practice than the science of Acoustics. 

How are you to build places to be heard in? How are you to gen- 
erate sound to be heard? 

Of course certain obvious discoveries have been made. The speak- 
ing-trumpet, the shrill cry of mountaineers, the shape of Mr. Spurgeon’s 
‘Tabernacle and Mr. Distin’s big drum, are so many obvious examples. 
But even here we are on debateable ground, for it is not likely that 
places as different in construction as Exeter Hall and Covent Garden 
should both be right; and if the Metropolitan Tabernacle is really a 
well-constructed place for sound, the Gothic erections of all kinds, with 
their rows of pillars and their interminable niches, must be the very 
worst. 

But the personal experience of every one will suggest sufficiently 
curious problems in sound. There’is a row of benches close under 
the first gallery at the bottom of St. James’s Hall, where no one can 
hear distinctly, whilst those seated before and behind can hear per- 
fectly ; and similar cases are well known in many other public halls. 
The phenomena of sound out of doors are also strange. We may all 
have noticed on some days the sound of firing at Portsmouth or Shoe- 
buryness, and remarked that the loudness did not altogether depend 
upon the direction of the wind, but probably upon the conditions of 
the atmosphere and the angle of our own position. It is well known 
by military men that the advance of troops and the sound of drums 
can be heard at immense distances by laying the ear level with the 
ground — and the sound of naval engagements is said to have travelled 
for hundreds of miles across water. On one occasion, in the middle 
of a summer’s night, we were looking at the sea from our window, 
when suddenly, some way out, a little boat with two men shot into the 
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bright track of the full moon, and seemed to cast anchor there ; it 
looked like a small black patch upon the glowing water, and from that 
almost incredible distance, in the stillness, we could hear the voices 
of the men talking, sometimes even catch two or three words together, 
such as — “So he wouldn’t go!” A slight change of position ‘would 
make the rest of the sentence inaudible, then would come an indistinct 
sound, another word, and silence. 

Of course there are theories of vibration which account for a good 
deal, and when we hear the invisible waves of sound being discussed, 
or glance at a paper on sound by Professor Tyndal, we feel ourselves 
sufficiently out of our depth to believe any explanation. We cannot, 
however, help suspecting that if the laws of sound were more perfectly 
known, there would be a greater consent amongst architects in the 
building of halls and temples, and a greater number of valuable rules 
for the guidance of public speakers, singers, and players. 

No doubt the defects of every room may be in a great measure 
overcome by the skill of the speaker. A good speaker will say of a 
room that it was a difficult place to speak in—not meaning that he 
could not be heard, but that he was sensible of having to employ con- 
siderable vigilance, artifice, or exertion before he could feel that he 
was heard. A few sound rules for public speaking, based on natural 
laws, would be the greatest boon both to speakers and the public. 

It is remarkable how practically every one is left to make his own 
discoveries. The speaker is told, “ You must pronounce every syllable 
distinctly ;” the singer is told, “ You must develop your note,” or, 
“You must exaggerate your A/anos and fortes ;” in short, every one is 
left to make the best of it without any reference to big rooms, little 
rooms, square rooms, tents, or hustings. And yet there are certain 
laws which every successful speaker or player hits upon by instinct, 
but which he is not able to explain or to impart. Hence it follows 
that every artist is sent before the public on a voyage of discovery, 
and only those who have the necessary peculiar gift succeed in making 
themselves heard. Impressive success is of course at all times reserved 
for the few, but moderate success — let us say in reading the church 
service — might be attained by many if certain rules with which we 
may possibly be unacquainted were better known and more attended 
to. 

There never yet was a great artist who had not acquired the secret 
of making himself generally heard in any room which he selected for 
his performance. 

Of course being heard depends upon the hearer as well as the 
speaker, and the power of being heard will always half consist in the 
power to create listeners ; but the other half is mechanical and physi- 
cal, and depends upon the method and tact employed in generating 
the succession of sounds. 

The volume of sound is altogether of secondary importance ; like 
compass, it has its own special merits ; and any one who can sing as 
low as old Lablache, or as high as Mademoiselle Carlotta Patti, or as 
loud as Herr Wachtel, will no doubt have, as Tamburini used to say, 
“cing cent mille francs dans leur gosier.” 

But volume and compass are not half so essential as quality and 
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intonation. A speaker will often, fill a large building with sound with- 
out conveying an idea to the minds or a single sentence to the ears of 
his hearers. 

It is instructive and entertaining to hear the mob orators who usually 
precede Mr. Bright on popular occasions. The advanced shoemaker 
and the radical tailor may labour to impress the people of England 
with a just sense of their country’s peril from the vile machinations 
of an abandoned aristocracy. Invain! ‘They cannot even roar down 
the hum of general light conversation which goes on till the speech 
of the evening begins. The reason is obvious— nobody could hear 
if they listened ; and it may be added, nobody would care to listen if 
they could hear. 

Mr. Bright, like most other good speakers, seldom seems to be 
speaking louder than other people, and never at the beginning, which 
is always calm and quiet like a chat by the fireside. But nothing is 
lost ; the words never crowd each other out of hearing, but all travel 
quietly home to the mark, like so many arrows shot by a skilled archer. 
We do not say that at times there does not come such a shower of 
missiles that the very sky seems darkened, and his adversaries, like 
the Spartan warriors, have to fight in the dark ; we only observe that 
the arrows are never wasted. 

Henry Melvill was equally successful in making himself heard, though 
with less voice and more rapid utterance, at times pouring forth a shrill 
torrent of words — the meaning of each sentence seldom escaped — the 
words bit like acid, and the meaning branded like fire. People some- 
times complained of the heat or of the metaphors — but no one came 
away saying they could not hear. 

“T go to hear him again? — never!” exclaimed an indignant old 
lady. “The last time 1 went I was nearly crushed to death, and I 
heard him say ‘ he saw grey hairs on the firmament.’ ” 

Probably the worst public speaker of any importance is General 
Garibaldi ; he chops the end of his words, and the beginning is not 
seldom rendered indistinct by a kind of suppressed emotion. But as 
every one knows what he is going to say beforehand, his articulation is 
of the less importance. We once heard him address a revolutionary 
mob from a balcony at Naples, and the enthusiasm of outsiders, who 
could not possibly have heard a syllable of his thick, rapid, and im- 
passioned utterances, was certainly far greater than those who, like 
ourselves, were standing close by and heard every word. 

No class of persons are required to study the travelling qualities of 
sound more than actors. The actor — who has constantly to change 
his standpoint, varying sometimes in distance from the footlights to the 
back of the stage — must speak differently in each place if he is to be 
heard in the house, and the skilled actor instinctively does so. “I 
usually speak to some man in the top gallery,” said Macready, “ and 
then feel sure if he can hear everybody else must.” And, roughly speak- 
ing, this may be a sound canon. 

Hardly any young actor is properly heard at first, and the ranter least 
of all ; but even trivial conversation carried on in a low tone by ex- 
perienced actors will be distinctly audible, and most of us remember 
the fearful distinctness of Madame Ristori’s whisper in Medea — from 
the very bottom of the stage. 
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All great instrumental performers possess the same strange dominion 
over space. One might suppose at first that players were at the mercy 
of their instruments, but they are no more so than speakers are at the 
mercy of their voices. A skilful speaker with an indifferent voice will 
catch the key-notes of a building, and others which have a certain vi- 
bratory relation to them, until his periods become almost harmonic 
and the sentences begin to linger in the ear with a certain caressing 
charm. 

The little boy who cries the “ Morning Pepper!” at the Crystal 
Palace Station, and who has caught the echo of the place, has no dif- 
ficulty in screaming down all his rivals. 

When Paganini engaged the Opera House and announced himself 
as sole performer, people smiled at the notion of a fiddler, and a fiddler 
on one string too, filling the place ; but it was found that he not only 
filled it with sound, but with people too, and his pockets with cash into 
the bargain. We may dwell upon his extraordinary appearance, and 
his original manner, etc., but depend upon it, these would not have told 
if he had not been heard, and he was heard, because he had the gift 
of entering into sympathy with his building, and sending the sound 
along the lines of its vibration. Every instrument, whatever be the 
quality of its sound, is largely open to this kind of management — the 
organ less so than any, because it remains unaffected by the touch of 
the player ; the violin more so than any, because it vibrates most im- 
mediately to the touch. Some qualities of sound in themselves travel 
better than others ; sound, generated by a tongue, as in a clarionette, 
is more piercing than the sound from a tube simply pierced like the 
flute. 

But the good player is never entirely at the mercy of his instrument. 
He can always — either by breath, as in the flute, or by motion, as in 
the concertina, or to some extent by stops and pedals, as in the organ, 
or by touch acting directly, as in the harp and violin, or indirectly 
through percussion, as in the piano—control and adapt the sound 
until he feels the room itself (audience or no audience) has begun to 
listen to him. 

The piano at first would seem the most unmanageable from this point 
of view. ‘The note once struck cannot be re-struck ; do what you will 
with the pedals, the vibrations begin to die away steadily the moment 
the blow has ceased ; and thus all those crescendos of individual notes, 
so effective on other instruments and in the human voice, are denied 
to it. 

Again, the vibrations are in no direct connection with the player’s 
touch ; the touch, such as it is,‘is not continuous, and in a grand piano 
no less than seventy-five pieces of wood, ivory, metal, etc., stand between 
the finger and the chord struck. And yet no instrument is so depen- 
dent on the player for its sound-power as the piano. 

It is often said that one violin does not sound like the same instru- 
ment in two different hands. Every player has his own touch and his 
own tone-power ; but the same is true of the piano, mechanical as it 
may seem tosome. M. Thalberg writes, “ No two players touch the 
instrument alike ; that is, no two players have the same mechanical 
action in their fingers, or produce the same tone, and the difference in 
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the style and degree of excellence in pianists is more owing to this than 
to any other cause.” 

Of course the mechanism which seems so complicated and indirect 
has for its object to make the touch as direct as possible, so that the 
piano may participate to some extent in that sensibility of touch which 
is observable in the harp, and which is the consequence of the finger 
acting immediately on the string without the intervention of any other 
mechanism. 

Every great pianist has his own tone, which he communicates in some 
degree to every piano. He also has his own view as to where the in- 
strument is to stand. When M. Thalberg played under the centre tran- 
sept at the Crystal Palace, he had his piano moved half way up the 
Handel orchestra. 

A piano under the centre transept one would have supposed to be 
about as effective as a musical box under the dome of St. Paul’s, but 
M. Thalberg was perfectly well heard. 

The idea that thumping a piano causes it to be heard better is erro- 
neous. When good players bang, as they do sometimes, it is not with 
this view. In all ordinary cases we are safe in condemning this prac- 
tice as the mistake of shallow minds, and the refuge of feeble execu- 
tants. Herr Liszt and M. Rubenstein of course have a perfect right 
to bang their instruments, to the breaking of bands and the explosion 
of things in general ; but with them it is not because they cannot make 
themselves heard otherwise ; still less is it the feeble and purposeless 
frenzy of men who cannot develop legitimately the power of the piano, 
and seek to hide with noise the poverty of their own resources. It is 
more like the noble despair of men who, having reached the boundaries 
of their instrument and their art, see for ever an immeasurable beyond, 
and forget for a moment the frail barriers which oppose themselves to 
their fiery and indomitable progress. No doubt the real artist, as such, 
never oversteps the modesty of nature, nor forgets those inexorable 
limits beyond which he cannot pass without the exercise of a certain 
painful and forbidden violence. The best examples of the noblest and 
altogether unexaggerated bloom of art in sculpture are of course the 
Phidian marbles. The best living illustrations in the realm of execu- 
tive music are M. Charles Hallé and Herr Joachim ; the tone produced 
by both of these men travels without the aid of noise, and subdues 
without violence ; and yet the wild attempts of a Paganini or a Liszt, 
like the statues of Angelo or the imagery of Dante, remind us of a 
sphere into which it may be good for the soul of man sometimes to 
escape, and we cannot choose but feel grateful to-those profound and 
impassioned natures who seem for ever attempting to realise the colossal 


forms of an ideal world out of all proportion to our own. 
H. R. Haweis. 














FACETIA. 


WRITER in Aacmillan for December exposes the falsity of the 

last words popularly attributed to the mortally-wounded Kosci- 
usko, “ /inis Polonia /” and gives to the story what Mrs. Gamp calls 
“a bage denial:” the Polish hero “never said no such thing.” But 
this fact will not damp the enjoyment of the reader of Campbell’s 
Pleasures of Hope, wniess the famous line “ And Freedom shriek’d — 
as Kosciusko fell!” be rendered as I once heard it at a Penny Read- 
ing, when, by an unfortunate /7psus dingue, the reader destroyed the 
climacteric pathos by saying, “ And shreedom freak’d when Fosciusko 
kell.” I remember, too, a preacher talking of those who “wandered 
about in skeep-shins,” and another who asserted the fallacy that 
“heaviness may endure for a joy, but night cometh in the morning.” 
But I think that there is no better example of this confusion of words 
than that given in Thackeray’s Avckleburys on the Rhine. “Lady 
Kicklebury remarked that Shakspeare was very right in stating, how 
much sharper than a thankless tooth it is to have a serpent child.” 


“ HANS BREITMANN’S BARTY. 


“ Hans Breitmann gife a barty ; 

Dey had biano-blayin’, 

I felled in lofe mit a Merican frau, 
Her name vas Madilda Yane. 

She hat haar as prown ash a pretzel, 
Her eyes vas himmel-plue, 

Und ven dey looket indo mine, 
Dey sphlit mine heart in dwo. 


“Hans Breitmann gife a barty, 

I vent dere you'll be pound. 
I valtzet mit Madilda Yane 

Und vent shpinnen round und round. 
De pootiest Fraulein in de House, 

She vayed ’pout dwo hoondred pound, 
Und efery dime she gife a shoomp 

She make de vindows sound. 


“Hans Breitmann gife a barty, 

I dells you it cost him dear ; 

Dey rolled in more ash sefen kecks 
Of foost-rate Lager Beer. 

Und venefer dey knocks de shpicket in 
De Deustchers gifes a cheer. 

I dinks dat so vine a barty, 
Nefer coom to a het dis year. 


“ Hans Breitmann gife a barty ; 
Dere all vas Souse and Brouse, 
Ven de sooper comed in, de gompany 
Did make demselis to house ; 
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Dey ate das Brot und Gensy broost, 
De Bratwurst und Braten vine, 

Und vash der Abendessen down 
Mit four parrels of Neckarwein. 


“Hans Breitmann gife a barty ; 

Ve all cot troonk ash bigs, 

I poot mine mout’ to a parrel of bier 
Und emptied it oop mit a schwigs. 

Und den I gissed Madilda Yane 
Und she shlog me on de kop, 

Und de gompany vighted mit daple-lecks 
Dill de coonshtable made oos shtop. 


“ Hans Breitmann gife a barty — 
Vhere ish dat barty now! 
Vhere ish de lofely golden cloud 
Dat float on de moundain’s prow ? 
Vhere ish de himmelstrahlende Stern — 
De shtar of de sphirit’s light ? 
All goned afay mit de Lager Beer — 
Afay in de Ewigkeit !” 
E. G. Leland. 





I THINK it was Lord Dundreary who observed that “the love of 
country is the root of all evil.” It is an affection which is peculiarly 
characteristic of a Scotsman ; and, at a public dinner held last week 
in Glasgow, one of the speakers stated that a certain Caledonian now 
living in Canada, annually celebrated New Year’s Day by spreading 
on the floor a Scotch newspaper, on to which he emptied a bucket of 
earth, brought with him from his native land; he then placed on this 
a stool made of Scotch fir, and, sitting thereon, drank a bumper of 
mountain dew to the welfare of his native land. This patriotic gentle- 
man even surpassed “poor Caledonia’s mountaineer” among the 
Indian hills of Wyoming, who, according to Campbell, was not forget- 
ful of the Highland use of a barley-sheaf: 

And plied the beverage from his own fair sheaf, 

That fired his Highland blood with mickle glee: 
and he certainly emulated those old Grecian colonists who took with 
them to their new settlement a handful of the sacred soil of the land 
of their birth. 





THE following is supposed to be an original poem by Wh*tm*n: 


Tam W*lt Wh*tm*n. 
You are an idiot. 
O intellectual ingurgitations of creeds ! 
To such I am antiseptic. 
I met a man. 
Where ? 
In a gutter. We were at once friends. 
O homogeneities of contemporaneous antiloxodromachy ! 
He would try to stand on his head. O divinely-crapulent hysteron-proteron ! 
“Our meeting,” he said, “is a palingenesis of Paradise ; hast thou, O philadel- 
phian, hast-thou eighteen-pence?” 
I embraced him —I wept. I have it not, I shrieked — or SHSSSSS Ses 
Whom do I love? WhomdolI admire? Not two lounging ina carriage, but twelve 
bulging out of a cart. 
I am not respectable. You are an idiot. 
Iam W*lt Wh*tm*n. 
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I HAD imagined that shepherdesses were not now to be seen except 
on Dresden china and on the canvas of Watteau and Lancret ; but I 
find that the St. John’s Lodge of the Ancient Order of Shepherdesses 
have lately held their annual tea-meeting in the Peterborough Corn 
Exchange. Upwards of 150 Ancient Shepherdesses sat down to tea ; 
after which dancing commenced, the gentlemen being admitted by 
tickets. Whether these blissful swains were also ancient, I am unable 
to say ; though I think I may venture to assert that they did not chant 
the praises of the Ancient Shepherdesses 


In the way of ancient shepherd men, 


Huggins and Duggins, whom Thomas Hood handed down to posterity, 
in A Pastoral, after Pope, enshrined in The Comic Annual for 1832. 
Here is a specimen for the delectation of those who have not the glo- 
rious original at hand for reference : 
HUGGINS. 

When Peggy’s dog her arms emprison, 

I often wish my lot was hisn ; 

How often I should stand and turn, 

To get a pat from hands like hern. 


DUGGINS, 
I tell Sall’s lambs how blest they be, 
To stand about and stare at she; 


But, when I look, she turns and shies, 
And won’t bear none but their sheep’s-eyes ! 





Quite Ricut, My Dears.— Alice, Constance, Daisy, Evelyn, Geor- 
gina, Susette, and a great many more most charming but slightly illeg- 
ible correspondents, are perfectly right in the conjecture which, with 
that intuition peculiar to women, they have unanimously formed. 
Browning’s new poem, Zhe Ring and the Book, is all about —a Wed- 


ding ! 





LAW. 


Jack says that of law, common sense is the base ; 
And, doubtless, in this he is right : 

Though certain am I, that in many a case 

The foundation is quite out of sight. 





A PUNNING VINDICATION, 


Hal’s blamed for not leading a soberer life, 

For spending his cash and neglecting his wife. 

Just list to the truth, and then judge for yourself, 

If the man’s not belied by some slanderous elf: 

He, in love with a girl, went discreetly to court her, 
Got married, and now scarce does aught but swf-forter. 





Two Kansas boys were sent to purchase a water-melon, and as they 
were bringing it home said one to the other, “ Don’t let it fall, Billy, 
’cos if it breaks we'll have to eat it right here, and can’t take any 
home.” Billy guessed it wouldn’t fall ; but it did. 
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FATHER AND Son.—A gentleman was chiding his son for staying 
out late at night — or rather early next morning —and said —“ Why, 
when I was of your age, my father would not allow me to go out of 
the house after dark!” “Then you had a deuce of a father, you had,” 
sneered the young profligate. Whereupon the father very rashly vo- 
ciferated, “I had a confounded site better’n than you, you young 
rascal !” 





CONSEQUENCES. 


Though Time drops moments from his wings, 
And we in ages find them, 
We little think what little things 
Bring greater things behind them. 
Some little speech, or little act, 
Thought witty or delightful, 
Leads afterwards to what, in fact, 
Are consequences frightful. 


At joke or laugh, a sigh or groan, 
Administered unduly, 
Friendships you thought secure have flown, 
And e’en Love’s flame burnt bluely. 
Some unintentional neglect 
The oldest bonds may sever ; 
Yet we, apparently, expect 
Such consequences never. 


A very little weakness too 
May grow to great dimensions, 

If frequently allow’d by you 
To influence intentions. 

Her thread around you Fate will spin 
So gently that your senses 

Scarce heed your acts, till you begin 
To feel their consequences ! 


Tis true, as I have said above, 
That, lawful or unlawful, 
Small things will lead, like Hate and Love, 
To consequences awful. 
Life gives you this experience — 
With face, or form, or carriage, 
You fall in love — goodbye to sense ! 
The consequence is— MARRIAGE. 





“A BLOATED ARISTOCRACY AND A BLoATER Cuurcu.”— “John 
Knox” confides to Ar. Punch his opinion that “ Like all people be- 
tween two stools,” Ritualists wus¢ come to the ground. They are nei- 
ther Protestant nor Papist, “neither fish, flesh, nor good red-herrin’.” 

Neither fish nor flesh, perhaps. But Pusch must demur to the rest 
of the description. Many Ritualists are “good,” a few are not only 
“read,” but “ well-read,” and all, without exception, are “ errin’.” 





MY LOVERS TWAIN. 


My lovers twain— my lovers twain, 
I pray you let me be! 

To wed you both I would be fain, 
Only that may not be. 
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One lover is like music sweet, 
That steals my heart away ; 

And one is like the trumpet-blast, 
Which calls me to the fray. 


One is of gentle, courteous mind, 
To low and high degree ; 

And one is stern and harsh of mood, 
And melteth but to me. 


One is so strangely loveable, 
That but to touch his hand 

Do women kneel— before the one 
Do men uncovered stand. 


And if I this one do not wed, 
He never wife will seek : 
And if that one I do not wed, 

He sorroweth a week. 


My lovers twain — my lovers twain, 
Ye should have let me be: 

I love the one with all my heart — 
The other loveth me. 





Tue London Puilder, speaking of the education question, says: 
“A traveller observed that as he was walking on one occasion under 
the arcade of the horticultural garden, looking at the works of art 
displayed there, he came upon two well-dressed ladies examining a 
statuette of Andromeda, labelled ‘ executed in terra-cotta.’ Says one, 
‘Where is that?’ ‘I am sure I don’t know,’ replied the other ; ‘ but I 
pity the poor girl, wherever it was.’ 





ConunpRUMs.—What letter of the alphabet— mark you, a capital 
letter — very imperfectly describes Mr. Peabody’s munificence to the 
London poor? Large S. © 

Who wrote the most — Dickens, Warren, or Bulwer? Warren wrote 
“ Now and Then,” Bulwer wrote “ Night and Morning,” Dickens wrote 
* All the Year Round.” 





REVIEWS. 





Under the Willows, and Other Poems. By James Russell Lowell. Bos- 
ton: Fields, Osgood & Co. 


ERHAPS sweet meditative verse is not the kind in which contem- 
porary poetry is least strong or least abundant. The movement 
which Wordsworth began, and of which he remains the chief master, 
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still runs on, and, with perhaps a couple of exceptions, of which Mr. 
Browning is the most remarkable, affects every poet of our time, from 
the mellifluous Laureate down to his weakest imitator. Mr. Lowell 
brings to the old form and mood a vigour and freshness that make it 
as good as something newer. This freshness of impression may be 
due partly to the changed moral climate of a poet who carries the 
poetic forms of Old to New England, and partly to the peculiar and 
homely directness which marks Mr. Lowell in his serious as in his well- 
known humourous productions. At all events there is nothing imita- 
tative about his poems. They are stamped with the mark of his own 
personality, and this may well compensate for the comparative want of 
lyric swell and pulse. If we do not find the same spacious atmo- 
sphere which gives such nobility to Wordsworth, there is a conscious- 
ness of being very close to human life in its concrete expressions which 
is both attractive and elevating to all but the highest degree. The 
reason why so much of the meditative verse of our time is so weak is 
that it is vaguely and generally meditative ; it is cloudy, loose, and un- 
attached to positive circumstance. Just as in prose, in divinity, mor- 
als, and philosophy, so in verse ; to be abstract and universal is, except 
with a giant who once in a couple of generations raises his head above 
the crowd, to be vapid, diluted, insignificant, and insincere. For all 
mortals not of supreme calibre, there lies a snare in generalities which 
is as perilous in poetry as it has for many ages been proverbially 
declared to be perilous in reasoning. Mr. Lowell’s shrewd New Eng- 
land sense — and the man is none the worse poet, but the better, for 
having shrewd sense —keeps him well out of the inane clouds, and 
fills his pieces with life and colour and reality. The first poem in the 
present volume is as good an illustration of this as another. “ Under 
the Willows,” is one of the most admirable bits of idyllic work, short 
as it is, or perhaps because it is short, that have been done in our gen- 
eration. We do not mount as on the clouds of a drawing-room pas- 
tille — scented, elegant, and sickly. Neither do we linger by the edge 
of the dung-heap, where it is the grotesque whim of this or that senti- 
mentalist, mostly from Scotland, to detain such readers as he can get. 
We have fancy without emptiness, and reality without a stupid clinging 
to the grosser earth ; and unforced liveliness, and a repose that is not 
tame. Want of variety is the curse of the second-rate poet. He 
tunes his harp in a certain key, and drones and thrums on a single 
string until we stuff our fingers in our ears, and wish that we were not. 
Mr. Lowell’s “ Under the Willows” only fills twenty short pages, and 
is as various as reality itself. There is delicious landscape ; an admir- 
able reproduction of the impressions that sweep over the senses on a 
fine day in summer ; a plain and graphic picture of the scissors-grinder, 
of the children at their game, of the road-menders : — 


Much noisy talk they spend 
On horses and their ills: and as John Bull 
Tells of Lord This or That, who was his friend, 
So these make boast of intimacies long 
With famous teams, and add large estimates, 
By competition swelled from mouth to mouth, 
Of how much they could draw, till one, ill-pleased 
To have his legend overbid, retorts : 
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“You take and stretch truck-horses in a string 
From here to Long Wharf end, one thing I know, 
Not heavy neither, they could never draw,— 
Ensign’s long bow!” 


All is struck in so shortly ; there is no long-drawn mouthing and 
maundering, as if one could not have enough strokes in a picture, 
enough lines in a song. And it is not difficult to see that the secret of 
Mr. Lowell’s art is an exact fidelity to his impressions. He does not 
work them up with self-conscious elaboration, nor draw on an artificial 
imagination, but reproduces with careful simplicity the actual vision 
and sensation, as they were to him; they are set off with no studied 
decoration, nor diluted and tamed with after moralizings. ‘The same 
skill in bringing to life a long train of successive inward impressions 
is shown in that very charming piece of musing, the “ Winter Evening 
Hymn to My Fire,” which has something of the variety and change of 
cadence, if not of the force, of one of the great master’s sonatas or 
symphonies. From the opening linés to the close we are conscious of 
a movement of thought and fancy that is musical in its progression, 
down to the mournful melody in which the strain that has been so vig- 
orous and so changeful falls away from our ears : — 


Earth stops the ears I best had loved to please ; 
Then break, ye untuned chords, or rust in peace ; 
As if a white-haired actor should come back 
Some midnight to the theatre, void and black, 
And there rehearse his youth’s great part 

Mid thin applauses of the ghosts, 

So seems it now: ye crowd upon my heart, 

And I bow down in silence, shadowy hosts ! 


The homeliness of inspiration which marks most of Mr. Lowell’s 
verse has been no drawback, as some weak people might have expected, 
to its loftiness and moral height. Perhaps one half of the present vol- 
ume is filled with trifles — little poetic exercises, playful handlings of 
slight and fugitive themes, which struck the writer’s fancy for an hour 
oraday. These are all graceful and expressive, however slight, and 
are marked by as much sincerity, and as great a freedom from self-con- 
sciousness, as the others. The “ Dead House,” for example, which we 
could perhaps wish had been differently named, though composed on 
an old and familiar motive, has all the good qualities which a piece of 
such small scope and size could well have ; it has condensation, con- 
creteness, simplicity, tenderness, and, best of all, a noticeable freshness 
in the figures and images. The savage ode on “ Villafranca, 1859,” is 
equally good in its kind, and though its moving idea, hatred of Napo- 
leons and of Austria, is as essentially commonplace as sorrow for friends 
departed, the writer by his directness and concreteness redeems his 
work. ‘There are no windy howlings about freedom, no vaporous in- 
vectives against a typical despot or tyrants in general. The imagery is 
vigorous and striking, and the refrain is lyrical and impressive. As 
ten years have not materially changed the situation, it is worth while 
perhaps to quote a stanza or so: — 


The Bonapartes, we know their bees, 
That wade in honey red to the knees ; 
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In dreamless garners underground ; 

We know false glory’s spendthrift race 

Pawning nations for feathers and lace ; 

“°Tis reckoning day!” sneers unpaid Wrong. { 
Spin, spin, Clotho, spin ! 
Lachesis twist ! and Atropos, sever ! 
In the shadow, year out, year in, 
The silent headsman waits for ever. 


, 
Their patent reaper, it sheaves sleep sound | 
| 


The five stanzas headed the “ Darkened Mind” are strikingly weird 
and forcible, and for the same reason that we have dwelt upon through- 
out ; they are penetrated with an inartificial directness and plainness. 
The dreadful sight is reproduced by its simplest impressions ; in this 
case, however, they are—more so than in the “ Dead House ”— not 
outward, concrete, and objective, but imaginative impressions, still with 
) ) no clumsiness of edge, no cloudy indecision of outline ; all is clear-cut 
and distinct, All, moreover, is plain presentment ; no fruitless excla- 
mation, no vapoury protestation, no morbid or desperate shriek to the 
heavens. In spite of their notorious tendency to extravagant forms of 
supernaturalism, spiritualism, and the like, the Americans have a strong 
positive element in them, and Mr. Lowell is one of its best representa- 
tives, because in him it exists in union with a fine and intelligent spir- 
itual quality as well. In the verses entitled the “ Footpath,” as well as 
in the farewell lines “To the Muse,” he has expressed his sense of the 
method of the birth of poetry in the soul; the Muse reveals herself, 
not to him who, eagerly, with prying eye and panting breath, hunts 

’ after her, but to the other who awaits her at home in the facts of each 
man’s life : — 


All summer long, her ancient wheel 
Whirls humming by the open door, 

Or, when the hickory’s social zeal 
Sets the wide chimney in a roar, 

Close-nestled by the tinkling hearth, 

It modulates the household mirth 

With that sweet serious undertone 

Of duty, music all her own ; 

Still as of old she sits and spins 

Our hopes, our sorrows, and our sins ; 

With equal care she twines the fates 

Of cottages and mighty states ; 

She spins the earth, the air, the sea, 

The maiden’s unschooled fancy free, 

The boy’s first Jove, the man’s first grief, 

Tr a! . ° 5 $ 

The budding and the fall o’ the leaf. 








And so forth. “ Wonders that from the seekers fly, Into the open sense 
may fall”; and it is just this open and accurately perceiving sense 
that specially distinguishes Mr. Lowell’s muse. 
—The Saturday Review. 
Smoking and Drinking. By James Parton. Boston: Ticknor & 
Fields. 

Macautay’s theory that the Puritans objected to bear-baiting, not that 

it gave pain to the bear, but that it gave pleasure to the spectators, may 
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stand for an illustration of much of Mr. Parton’s logic in regard to 
smoking. The question, “ Does it pay to Smoke,” is introduced by 
the study of a hard-working and venerable hod-carrier enjoying his 
noon-tide smoke. “ Surely,” says Mr. Parton, “if any man in the 
world ought to smoke, this is the man.” But Mr. Parton, after stating 
with great apparent frankness, the argument in favor of the hod-carrier’s 
smoking, is compelled to conclude that “ it does not pay the hod-carrier 
because he enjoys it. He has no business to be contented with such 
sensual gratification. He is an old man, and ‘ the hod is not for grey 
hairs.’ He should have been a contractor by this time, and would have 
been if he hadn’t smoked. The first dollar that George Law ever 
earned after leaving his father’s house, was earned by carrying the 
hod,” etc., etc. And the fact that George Law did not smoke at noon- 
tide, and that he subsequently built the High Bridge, and is now worth 
millions of dollars, of course is sufficient to demonstrate the unpleas- 
ant fact that the venerable hod-carrier is a George Law retarded by 
tobacco ; a possible contractor thrown back upon himself by indulgence 
in noon-tide smokes. On the other hand, it is equally plain that the 
young hod-carrier “reading his Sw after dinner, instead of steeping 
his senses in forgetfulness over a pipe,” is progressing in the George 
Law development. This is easy logic ; need we say it is cheerful phi- 
losophy. Why should we bother ourselves hereafter with plans for the 
amelioration of the poor, when the evil can be reached by simply 
breaking their tobacco pipes. 

The venerable hod-carrier walks the pages of Mr. Parton’s tract in 
variously modified forms. He appears as a soldier who ought not to 
smoke because the winning boat’s crew of the Harvard regatta do not 
smoke when in training ; because the prize-fighter does not smoke. It 
is of course expected to be admitted that the Harvard boat's crew is 
the highest type of physical perfection, that the prize-fighter is a noble 
model of health, and, as Mr. Parton puts it, that everybody ought to be 
“in training.” Reduced to a formula, it might be stated: 

1. Soldiers should not smoke when in training. 

2. All the world is as a soldier in training. 

3- All the world should not smoke. 

And yet, as in the case of the hod-carrier, Mr. Parton admits that he 
once thought that the soldier ought tosmoke. It was pleasant to think 
of him during the war sitting by the camp-fire enjoying his peaceful 
pipe. At this distance he could be dwelt upon with patriotic tender- 
ness, and not sme/¢t. But, says Mr. Parton, sadly, “ Did you ever travel 
in one of the forward cars of a train returning from the seat of war 
when the soldiers were coming home? We need not attempt to 
describe that indescribable scene!” Sparing Mr. Parton the agony of 
that selfish retrospect, we must admit at once that the soldier should 
not smoke, because smoking in camp begets carelessness elsewhere, 
and involves the possibility of his being offensive to some first-class 
passengers, when he returns home from fighting their battles. 

It does not pay for soldiers to smoke, because they may be picked 
off by the enemy’s pickets when they are lighting their pipe ; because 
Mr. Parton “trembles for the success of any difficult undertaking to be 
conducted by them in presence of an enemy, if the cigars had given 
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out the evening before.” Sailors should not smoke, because they smoke 
to get rid of monotony, and they ought to be able, instead of “going 
round this beautiful world drugged,” to write a first-class article on 
their voyage. The clergyman ought not to smoke, because cigars are 
often presented to him which he cannot afford to buy (‘at present 
prices”) without “a qualm of self-reproach.” Smoking is also barbar- 
ous ; for does not Mr. Parton hear the young men at Yale swearing 
and smoking on the College green? They are, by the way, the regatta 
men before alluded to. Editors ought not to smoke because — they 
do. Mr. Parton admits that the intellectual athletes of the world are 
most of them smokers. But, he asks, “ Does it pay these gentlemen to 
smoke? Z/ey know it does not.” How do they know it? Because 
they “feel that the practice is wrong and absurd.” Argal, it doesn’t 
pay. 
We have, we believe, stated Mr. Parton’s arguments fairly. We 
have no intention of upholding smoking, except so far as to record his 
arguments against it. We might deny all of his propositions and chal- 
lenge most of his deductions, but we should fall into that intolerance 
which we condemn in Mr. Parton. For, winnowed of extravagance, 
sophistry and rhetoric, his arguments amount to simply this: that he 
condemns a majority of mankind for enjoying a practice which he is 
unable through physical peculiarity to enjoy. There is a class of men 
so economically gotten up, mentally and physically, that nature per- 
mits them no liberality of habit, and admits of no margin for excess. 
They “run close;” they are allowed no wastage. Stimulants give 
them a headache ; tobacco shatters their nerves. They are obliged to 
make the most of the little they have; to reduce everything to its 
practical result. They lament, because they cannot comprehend, the 
generous waste of a large nature. ‘They would have the tree bear no 
more blossoms than those which come to fruition. They know just 
how many hours of sleep they require, just what kind of food they can 
digest, just the amount of exercise they need. A few impart this know- 
ledge to their friends orally. “What serves me is good for thee,” is 
the old barbarian logic. A few rush into print. Mr. Parton is, we 
fear, a representative of this class. He is undoubtedly sincere. He 
runs the Parton machine in the true Partonian method. The man 
who so closely detected the superfluities of a Daniel Webster’s nature, 
is eminently fit to tell us whether. it “ Pays to Smoke.” 

There is one impertinent falsehood, however, perpetuated by Mr. 
Parton, which is unworthy of him, and which it is high time to expose. 
It has been the favorite bathos of cheap tobacco stoppers, that tobacco 
is inimical to woman’s power,— that she recognizes in it a rival, etc., 
etc. Mr. Parton puts it still more concisely: “Tobacco is woman’s 
successful rival. . . . It is not merely that she dislikes the stale odor 
of the smoke in her curtains, nor merely that her quick eye discerns its 
hostility to health and life. These things would make her disapprove 
the weed. But instinct causes her dimly to perceive that this ridiculous 
brown leaf is the rival of her sex. Women do not disapprove their 
rivals ; they hate them.” We shall not follow up Mr. Parton’s exquis- 
itely absurd deduction, that we ought to participate in the hatred which 
our Dulcinea bears her rival in our affections, nor shall we logically 
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infer that tea and tea-parties are our natural rivals and that we hate 
them, but we content ourselves with characterizing the proposition as 
being as insulting to the sex, as anything that ever emanated from the 
so-called women reformers. All experience shows that the peculiar 
tastes, habits and even weaknesses of men, are secretly admired by the 
opposite sex. Woman loves man not in proportion as he assimilates to 
her sensitiveness and fastidiousness, but because he is unlike her. 
Shocking as it may seem to Mr. Parton, the young Prince of the maid- 
en’s vision generally comes to her dreams driving a fast horse and 
smoking a cigar. Out of the pages of anti-tobacco tracts and cheap 
novels, we never meet the young woman who compels her lover, at the 
risk of rejection, to give up smoking. Mr. Parton gives us the picture 
of “Shirley’s boudoir and the neatness that characterized it, as an 
antithesis to the slovenliness of smoking. We recognize the beauty 
and truthfulness of the picture, but not the deductions of Mr. Parton. 
Does he remember the equally fine picture, by the same author, of 
Jane Eyre, tracking her lover, Rochester, through the garden by the 
fragrance of his cigar ; or the half-tender recognition by Lucy Snow of 
Mr. Paul Emanuel in the smoke dried pages of the book she had lent 
him? Charlotte Bronté’s larger nature interpreted the poetry of her 
sex, which is always quick to recognize and accept, and even elevate the 
weaknesses of the larger animal. It is another “ humiliating fact” that 
women do not generally like your correct men, with no small vices. It 
proceeds from the unconscious generosity of the sex, which it would be 
well for us to sometimes imitate. ‘There are, happily, few Partons in 
petticoats. Mr. Parton gratuitously introduces, by way of showing the 
slovenliness of tobacco, Mr. Greeley’s vulgar and brutal blackguarding 
of smokers, under the general title of “ hogs.” Against the opinions of 
such an elegant, stylish, well-dressed, lady-killing, refined and fastidious 
apostle of anti-smoking as Mr. Greeley, what can be said? 

We may laugh at Mr. Parton and “ Smoking,” but Mr. Parton and 
“ Drinking ” make us suddenly serious. ‘lo subject a question requir- 
ing such liberal and thorough inquiry, such exhaustive treatment, cool 
judgment, and, above all, such pertect moral breadth of handling, to 
the dapper, self-projecting Partonian system, is simply monstrous. To 
give parts of the experiments of French sazan/s, and to offer one’s own 
deductions therefrom so that it shall seem the scientific opinion, is 
worse than impertinence; it is falsehood. Every scientific reader 
knows that the scientific judgment in regard to the organic effect of 
alcohol on the human system — is still withheld. ‘The wisest and most 
learned of the children of medicine have hesitated to record their ver- 
dict. In the trial of Alcohol as a noxious agent, the learned jury have 
always given a majority for acquittal. But in place of genuine scien- 
tific inquiry, Mr. Parton gives us the well-known useless experiment of 
Dr. Beaumont on the stomach of Alexis St. Martin. It matters not 
to Mr. Parton that the case is now valuable only to medical men as a 
curiosity of surgical practice ; that Beaumont’s elaborate tables have 
been proven impracticable and worse than useless; Mr. Parton con- 
ceals if he knows this fact. For it offers an admirable opportunity for 
a display of the Partonian system. Here are facts—small facts, un- 
important facts, it is true— but nevertheless facts. And so Mr. Par- 
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ton plunges his thermometer into St. Martin’s bowels and observes the 
working of his digestion with a horrid satisfaction. He rubs his hands 
as he sees the coats of St. Martin’s stomach inflame—to the eye— 
under the influence of brandy. And yet the bowels of this stout 
Canadian did not entirely agree with the Partonian theory, which ad- 
mits of no exceptions. He drank hard without “being much incon- 
venienced by it.” He went about with this dreadfully inflamed stom- 
ach, and probably told Dr. Beaumont brutally, that he was “never 
berrer ;” and when informed that he must be sick, said “’s’ lie.” 

In the social aspect of “ Drinking,” Mr. Parton is as extravagant, 
deceitful and false. What shall we say of the moderation of a writer 
who argues that the attitude of the English workingmen toward Amer- 
ica during the war was caused by the muddling of their brains by beer! 
What shall we say of the fairness of one who quotes Fenimore Cooper 
—a man who, with all his talent, was notoriously prejudiced and un- 
sound —to prove that there is great drunkenness in wine-drinking 
countries, and yet conceals the opposing statements of thousands of 
other writers! If Mr. Parton can quote a Mr. E. G. Delevan, “ who 
writes from Paris within these few weeks,” he can as surely quote 
Henry W. Bellows, who has been writing from Europe for the last 
three months. We all know that drunkenness is a terrible evil. But 
men are not reasoned out of drinking moderately by being told by 
Mr. Parton that if he, Mr. Parton, interested as he is in this subject, 
were, while writing, to drink a glass of spirits, he should “lose the 
power to continue in three minutes,” or if he “persisted in going on, 
he should be pretty sure to utter paradox or spurts of extravagance.” 
Trivialities like this might be met by the suggestion that Mr. Parton 
had taken that glass of spirits ; but the real fact is that Mr. Parton is 
only attempting to square the physical conditions of mankind by his 
own, as he attempted to make the St. Martin bowels a type of the uni- 
versal stomach. This is not the way to stop drinking. 

The “coming man” may or may not drink wine. But we are cer- 
tain that he will not preach. He will not attempt to square the circle 
of the great world by the four rectangular grooves in which the best of 
us move and have our being. He will theorize less and practise more. 
He will not be a moral bully, nor “bait his homilies with his brother 
worms.” He will be tolerant and philosophical, and will even look 
back compassionately on Mr. Parton.— Zhe Overland Monthly. 


The Life of Fefferson Davis. By Frank H. Alfriend, late Editor of 
the “Southern Literary Messenger.” Cincinnati and Chicago: 
the Caxton Publishing Company, &c., &c. 


THE writer’s principal object is to vindicate the late President of the 
Southern Confederacy from three classes of accusations. First, are 
those relating to his political career before 1860, which impute to him 
conscious and deliberate disloyalty to the Union, and a long-cherished 
intention to bring about that secession of whigh he ultimately became 
the most distinguished representative. Secondly, there are those pre- 
ferred against his conduct as the chief of the Southern Government 
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by the partisans of the North, which lay to his charge a desire to pro- 
voke the war, an obstinate determination to protract it after all hope 
was over, and a complicity in the sufferings of Federal soldiers confined 
at Andersonville and elsewhere during the later years of the war. 
And thirdly, there are the accusations advanced by discontented 
Southerners, which ascribe to the favouritism, self-will, and misjudgment 
of Mr. Davis the inadequate preparation of the South for war, the in- 
completeness and uselessness of her victories, and the disasters on the 
rivers and on the sea-coast which enabled the enemy gradually to pen- 
etrate the country in all directions, to lay waste its resources, and finally 
to hem in its armies and enforce their surrender. Mr. Alfriend answers 
these charges by abundant and extensive quotations from the speeches 
of Mr. Davis and from other documents, by a narration of the facts, 
and by an explanation of the difficulties with which the Southern leader 
had to contend, and of the state of opinion at the time in regard to 
many of the acts that are now imputed to him as culpable or erroneous. 
The biographical narrative is little more than a connecting thread to 
string together the otherwise incoherent accounts of the various matters 
on which the accusations have been founded. In short, it is not so 
much a Life of Jefferson Davis as an Apologia pro Vita. For the sake 
of English readers, it is perhaps to be regretted that Mr. Alfriend, 
while giving very copious extracts from his hero’s speeches, and quoting 
at length documents bearing on his political career, omits, as well 
known to the American public, the evidence of some of the most im- 
portant transactions in his narrative — as for example, the letters, tele- 
grams, and notes of interviews between Mr. Seward and the Southern 
Commissioners prior to that attempt to relieve Fort Sumter which 
hurried North and South into war. On the whole, however, the book 
is tolerably complete and effective for its purpose. Prefixed to the work 
is a likeness of the Ex-President, which it is very painful to contem- 
plate. Mr. Davis was never a man of strong health or vigorous frame, 
and the photographs published during the war gave the idea of a worn 
and anxious spirit, and a nervous system too acutely sensitive for com- 
fort or ease ; but still they were the portraits of one able to take his 
place and part in the labour and strife of politics and in the fatigues 
of government. ‘The present likeness is that of a resuscitated corpse ; 
with a countenance calm indeed, but rather with the calmness of death 
than of life ; eyes of that strange and ghastly appearance which blind- 
ness always produces in a portrait ; and a face almost ghastly in its 
pallor. No one who looks on this frontispiece will need any further 
evidence for the truth of Dr. Craven’s story of the sufferings endured 
by the illustrious prisoner during the first period of his captivity at Fort 
Monroe.—Zhe Saturday Review. 


The Life of Columbus, the Discoverer of America, Chiefly by Arthur 
Helps, Author of “ The Spanish Conquest in America,” “ Friends 
in Council,” &c. London: Bell & Daldy. 1869. 


Tuis undying story was sure not to suffer in such hands as those of 
Mr. Helps. ‘The volume is composed of materials taken from a former 
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work mentioned in the title, with additions, and it is intended for one 
of aseries of biographies preparing under the author’s superintendence ; 
but for which circumstance he would probably not have undertaken a 
subject which Washington Irving has so satisfactorily treated in nearly 
as brief a compass, and whose work we think is likely to remain the 
popular one in the English language. The idea of Columbus as a 
Crusader appears to Mr. Helps as an anachronism (p. ix.), much as if 
an enthusiast of St. Louis’s day had sprung up in those selfish times. 
But we must not forget that the Wars of the Cross were during Chris- 
topher’s lifetime filling the ear of the world once more. The advance 
of the Turks in the East, and the retreat of the Moors in the West 
were the great facts of the age: Columbus heard of the capture of 
Constantinople and witnessed the surrender of Granada. The Mos- 
lem faith which had resisted the vassalled feudalism of the middle age 
was advancing on the one hand to cope with the rising monarchism of 
the Modern ‘Times, while retiring before it on the other; and the 
defence of old Christendom as well as the winning of a new one out 
of the ocean was the most certain enterprise and would be the most 
natural dream of the mystic genius. Even Charles VIII. thought it 
worth while to profess that an assault on the encroaching ‘Turk was 
the ultimate object of his daring march upon Naples. ‘That Henry 
the Navigator and Christopher Columbus should have been possessed 
as they were with the thought of extending Christendom, and that their 
success in maritime discovery should have brought to pass the results 
they dreamed of to so great an extent and at that juncture of the 
world, is one of the many interesting facts for the historic student to 
ponder.— Zhe Contemporary Review. 
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$6 worth of these books or any others that may be named will be sent gratuitously to any one send 
ing us the names of five new Subscribers with $20. $12 worth to any one sending ten new names 
with $40. Subscribers wishing specimen numbers of Tuk New Eciectic MaGAzine #o use in 
promoting its circulation, will have them furnished gratuitously on writing to this office. 


Dolores: A Tale of Disappointment and Distress. Arranged from the 
Manuscript of Roland Vernon, Esq. By Benjamin Robinson. 
8vo. $1.75. New York: E. J. Hale & Sons. 


Cast Up by the Sea: A Fuvenile Story. By Sir S. W. Baker. 16mo. 
$1.25. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
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The Wreath of Eglantine, and other Poems. By D. B. Lucas. Balti- 
more: Kelly, Piet & Co. 

Historic Progress and American Democracy. By J. L. Motley. New 
York: Charles Scribner & Co. 


Liistorv of the Life and Times of Fames Madison. By W.C. Rives. Vol. 
III. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 


Graffiti d’Italia. By W. W. Story. New York: Charles Scribner 
& Co. 

Dictionary of the Bible. By Dr. W. Smith. American Edition. New 
York: Hurd & Houghton. 


Essays on Italy, Ireland, and America. By J.W. Probyn. New York: 
John Wiley & Son. 


Italian Sculptors: Being a History of Sculpture in Northern, Southern, 
and Eastern Italy. By Charles C. Perkins, 1 vol., Imperial 8vo., 
cloth, $16.00. Illustrated with etchings and photographs. Bos- 
ton: L.ttle, Brown & Co. 
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well versed in all the subjects that are included in a sound nine- 

teenth century education. Heshould be a fair linguist, and able to 
read and translate at least French, German, and Italian or Spanish. 
It is perhaps not necessary that he should be a classical scholar ; but 
certainly a knowledge of the classics will be useful tohim. He should 
have mastered the principles of political economy, a science which is 
of paramount importance in his profession, and concerning which he 
generally knows little or nothing. He should have studied history, 
and ought to be able to deal intelligently with questions of finance ; 
and, above all he should acquire a lucid and perspicuous style of com- 
position, free from all tendency to hyperbole, plain, manly, and thor- 
oughly intelligible. To rise in his profession, the true journalist must 
possess yet other qualifications ; but these will depend upon his mental 
constitution more than upon culture. He should possess a power of 
generalization equal to that of a skilful military commander, and an 
amount of tact such as would fit him for the highest diplomatic tasks. 
He should be bold, yet prudent ; decisive, yet never hasty ; firm, but 
not obstinate ; logical, but not dogmatic. He should be a man of 


Joc ver AS A PRoFEssION.—The modern journalist should be 
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cultivated self-control, and he should set up as a rule for his conduct 
that argument alone will result in conviction, and that any descent from 
this is a deg‘adation of his calling. It may be said that we have placed 
the standard of qualification too high. We answer that it cannot be 
placed too high. ‘The qualities which fit a man for the high profession 
of journalism are the qualities which would fit him for the most impor- 
tant offices in the State, and it is inevitable that it should beso. ‘There 
is no profession in which a man wields a more powerful influence over 
his fellows than this of journalism ; and if he has acquitted himself 
worthily in this, there is no position he may not be safely trusted in. 

* * * There is, then, nothing debasing in journalism ; but, on 
the contrary, when rightly conducted, its natural position is in the very 
front rank of literature. Napoleon, who was no lover of freedom, is 
said to have observed that “a journalist is a giver of advice, a regent 
of sovereigns, a tutor of nations. Four hostile newspapers are more 
to be feared than a hundred thousand bayonets.” But Sheridan por- 
trayed better the power of an upright and independent Press: “ Give 
me but the liberty of the Press,” said he, “and I will give to the min- 
ister a venal House of Peers—I will give him a corrupt and servile 
House of Commons —I will give him the full sway of the patronage 
of office —I will give him the whole host of ministerial influence —I 
will give him all the power that place can confer upon him to purchase 
up submission and overawe resistance ; and yet, armed with the liberty 
of the Press, I will go forth to meet him undismayed —I will attack 
the mighty fabric he has reared, with that mightier engine —I will 
shake down corruption from its height, and bury it amidst the ruins of 
the abuses it was meant to shelter !”—Zze Overland Monthly. 





BACK. 


Back to town to-morrow, back to the struggle and strife, 

To the ups and downs, and the wear and tear, of the battle-field of life ; 

Back to the old dull dreary round, in the city’s toil and heat, 

To the clamour and fret of the selfish crowd, and the rush and roar of the street. 


Yes, I must leave it all, this quiet life down here, 

The country lanes, and pleasant fields, and moonlight rambles dear, 

This lazy river-side lounge of mine, where I’ve learned to whisper and vow, 
And the roguish light of the violet eyes that are laughing at me now. 


For I have been here a month, tho’ it seems but a day—no more, 
So swiftly, alas! in this dreamy life, the happy hours flit o'er, 
This dreamy, innocent country life, where perfect rest I find,— 
Rest for the toil-worn city feet, rest for the jaded mind. 


Shall I ever forget, I wonder, the joy of that autumn day, 

When at last, at last from the hot, dull town my face was turned away; 
The flying glimpses of wood and stream, the breath of the fragrant gale, 
Or the flavour of that first holiday “ weed,” as we scampered down by rail ? 


And they were glad to see me at the dear old farmhouse here, 

The jolly farmer, ruddy and ripe as a draught of his own old beer ; 

And my pleasant, motherly friend the dame, and the youngsters big and small, 
And Annie, yes, I really believe Annie was gladdest of all. 


For ’twas Annie again, sweet Annie, was my sunny-hair’d, winsome guide 

To the “loveliest” walks and shadiest nooks of all the country-side ; 

And she danced with me at the harvest-feast, and whisper’d, with cheeks aglow, 
One little word I’m not to tell — that isn’t at all like No. 
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And ’twas Annie who sat beside me in the old church on the hill, 

When the country Sabbath-day came round, so solemn, and sweet, and still : 

And a deep, deep sense of calm and peace on my world-worn heart came down— 
Ah! the road to Heaven were easier here than we find it up in town! 


No “Girl of the Period” Annie, but just a lassie gay, 

Merry and frank as the lark i’ the morn, and sunny and pure as the May; 
Whose whole bright life is a summer song, as sweet as sweet can be, ~ 
With a sotter glow, and a tenderer trill, that she keeps, dear heart, for me! 


O silver stream that has mirror’d so oft her smiles and winsome ways! 

O solemn woods where we dream’d away the happy autumn days! ~ 

O moonlight rambles under the limes, where the arching branches meet !— 
O golden hours !—I had hardly thought that life could be so sweet! 


I must leave it al] !— But at Christmas time I’m to come again once more; 

And we’re to have old-fashion’d romps and pranks, as in Christmas days of yore. 
Annie says I’m to come, and I think I shall; for I’ve a fancy to know 

How the lips that I kissed in the autumn lanes taste under the misletoe ! 


—Once A Week. 





THUNDERSTORM IN THE ALps.—I wish I could describe a scene 
which is passing before my memory this moment, when I found myself 
alone in a solitary valley in the Alps without a guide, and a thunder- 
storm coming on. I wish I could explain how every circumstance 
combined to produce the same feeling and ministered to unity of im- 
pression ; the slow, wild wreathing of the vapours round the peaks, 
concealing their summits, and imparting in semblance their own 
motion, till each dark mountain form seemed to be mysterious and 
alive ; the eagle-like plunge of the Lammer-geier — the bearded vulture 
of the Alps ; the rising of the flock of choughs which I had surprised 
at their feast on carrion, with their red beaks and legs, and their wild, 
shrill cries startling the solitude and silence,—till the blue lightning 
streamed at last, and the shattering thunder crashed as if the mountains 
must give way; and then came the feelings, which in their fulness 
man can feel but once in life: mingled sensations of awe and tri- 
umph, and defiance of danger, pride, rapture, contempt of pain, hum- 
bleness and intense repose, as if all the strife and struggle of the ele- 
ments were only uttering the unrest of man’s bosom; so that in all 
such scenes there is a feeling of relief, and he he is tempted to cry out 
exultingly, There! there! all this was in my heart, and it was never 
said out till now! 








DuMAS AND THE PAarrot.—Alexandre Dumas the younger came one 
day so much too late to a dinner to which he had been invited, that, in- 
stead of going at once into the dining-room, he preferred to await his 
friend in the drawing-room, This apartment he found tenanted only by a 
parrot on its perch, “ As-tu déjefiné, Jacquot?” began the celebrated 
dramatist (that being the approved manner in France of entering into 
conversation with a parrot). Imprudenrtly he followed up his words by 
trying to take the bird upon his finger, but Jacquot, not understanding this 
advance, bit the finger through and through. Dumas simply wrung the 
bird’s neck, and threw it out of sight under a sofa. More than a twelve- 
month after, Dumas being again a guest in the same house, the conversa- 
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tion happened to fall upon the habit attributed to some animals of hiding 
themselves from all eyes to die. “I have a most striking example of 
the kind to relate,” said Mr. G., the master of the house. “ You 
remember, all of you, my poor old Jacquot, don’t you? Well, he was 
found one day, about a year ago, dead under a sofa in the drawing- 
room. He must have got down trom his perch and deliberately retired 
into concealment for his last moments. We missed him all at once, 
and quite unexpectedly ; and, after two days’ search, found him at last 
lying under the sofa in question.” Dumas did not state his view of 
the case, and to this day the credulous Frenchman believes that he 
has had under his own observation a most striking example of the 
desire for solitude evinced by certain animals on the approach of 
death. 





SHE CAME AND WENT. 


As a twig trembles, which a bird 
Lights on to sing, then leaves unbent, 

So is my memory thrilled and stirred ; 
I only know she came and went. 


As clasps some lake, by gusts unriven, 
The blue dome’s measureless content, 

So my soul held that moment’s heaven ; 
I only know she came and went. 


As, at one bound, our swift spring heaps 
The orchards full of bloom and scent ; 
So clove her May my wintry sleeps ; 
I only know she came and went. 


An angel stood and met my gaze, 
Through the low doorway of my tent; 
The tent is struck, the vision stays ; 
I only know she came and went. 
O, when the room grows slowly dim, 
And life’s last oil is nearly spent, 
One gush of light these eyes will bring, 
Only to think she came and went. 
—Fames Russell Lowell. 





TALLEYRAND’S DintnG ScALeE.—The celebrated Prince Talleyrand had 
a scale for asking the people who dined with him whether they would eat 
of this or that dish? It was a descending one, beginning by Dukes and 
finishing with the plain A/rs. He habitually carved himself, and would 
say, for instance : “ Monsieur le Duc, will your grace do me the honour 
of taking some beef?” “ Mon Prince” (which not being a French title, 
but a Roman one, is of a lesser rank), “shall I have the honour of sending 
you some beef?” “ Monsieur le Marquis, shall I have the honour to offer 
you some beef?” “ Monsieur le Comte, shall I have the pleasure of send- 
ing you some beef?” “ Monsieur le Baron, will you have some beef?” 
And then, when he had attained to the humble commoner, he merely 
tapped his knife upon his plate with his right hand, fixing his eyes 
upon the face of the guest who was “ last and least” till the latter per- 
ceived that the appeal was addressed to him ; upon which, the illustri- 
ous statesman was wont, monosyllabically, to say, “ Boeuf?” 
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LOVE LETTERS. 


Are they fair as the vision’s ideal 
A maiden’s young fancy will raise ? 

Are the heroes of dreams, now the real 
Young heroes to pet and to praise ? 

Will they calm down the pulses of passion, 
Those letters that lingered so long ? 

Or has true love gone quite out of fashion, 
Known but to romances and song ? 


O story! known well in all ages, 
An ancient, an eloquent theme, 
O letters! Love’s light in your pages 
Brings back such an answering gleam. 
What wonder that love is eternal ; 
In spite of the passion and pain — 
A blessing and beauty supernal 
Come with the old story again ! 
—St. Fames’s Magazine. 





It is said that some of the Ritualists will try to evade the recent de- 
cision relative to altar lights at a morning service, by making the 
“dim religious light” of the painted-windowed chancel still darker, 
by covering those windows with shutters, and thus creating a need for 
lighted candles. When the matter was mentioned at “the Athenaeum,” 
the other day, a reverend non-ritualist observed, “I should advise 
them, instead of putting up shutters, to shut up.” 


LET US HAVE PEACE, 


BY FANNY DOWNING. 


Strong with the strength of sublime despair, 

Out of the depths of the Southern soul, 
Surges a wil.lly passionate prayer, 

Like the mighty rush of the ocean’s roll. 
By our Cause beloved and lost, 

By our nation’s voiceless woe, 
By the cup of triumph tost 

From our lips by one fierce blow ; 
By the spirit-crushing weight 

Of the shafts against us hurled, 
By our hearth-stones desolate, 

By our flag forever furled, 

LET US HAVE PEACE! 


By the quiet uncomplaint 

Which a thousand wrongs has met, 
By the vigorous restraint, 

Upon fiery passions set ; 
By the steadfast sense of right, 

And the law-abiding hold 
Which our manhood’s conscious might 

Keeps in willing chains controlled ; 
By the knightly faith maintained 

For the plighted word we gave, 
By our honor all unstained, 

As our simple due we crave, 

LET US HAVE PEacE! 
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By the prowess in the fields 

Which our fair-fought battles show ; 
By the nobleness that yields 

Mercy to a noble foe ; 
By the horror of our doom, 

By our high hopes quenched and dead, 
By our present thick with gloom, 

By the future dark with dread ; 
By the heaven where warfares cease, 

By man’s common brotherhood, 
For the Saviour Prince of Peace, 

For the sake of God and good, 

Ler us HAVE PEACE! 
—The Land We Love. 
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“*# * * Household stuff, 
Live chattels, mincers of each other’s fame, 
Full of weak poison, turnspits for the clown, 
The drunkard’s football, laughing stocks of Time, 
Whose brains are in their hands and in their heels, 
But fit to flaunt, to dress, to dance, to thrum, 
To tramp, to scream, to burnish, and to scour, 
Forever slaves at home and fools abroad!” 
LADY writing in the last number of Zhe Land We Love, with 
much feminine sense and spirit on the question of the day, the 
Rights of Women, seems greatly nettled that the subject is, as she 
thinks, usually treated with such flippancy and disingenuousness by 
men in general. Especially does she seem worried, that a certain 
Congressman was recently allowed to deliver without interruption or 
any manifestation of disapproval, a speech on female suffrage, in which 
it seemed good to him to say, that women preferred highwaymen to 
honest men as husbands, that they played “ namby-pamby ” after mar- 
riage, that their mental organizations were frail structures, that they 
had a weakness for cordial such as Mrs. Gamp was in the habit of 
keeping in a tea-pot from motives of delicacy, and so on, to the end of 
a very long chapter. 

Now we do not know who this honorable Congressman may have 
been, for we have no recollection of having read his speech; but we 
may safely say that no lady need trouble herself about what Congress- 
men in general say, as if it were at all indicative of the feelings of © 
honest and decent men upon any subject whatever. There is, it is 
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true, a good deal of more or less sarcastic and silly chaff respecting 
woman bandied about, both in and out of Congress, but we feel quite 
sure, that the best men everywhere are busying themselves with the 
serious aspects of the question; and so far from wishing to ridicule 
woman’s efforts to rise, they will be found to be in cordial sympathy 
with any movement that promises to enlarge and ennoble her sphere, 
and to make her softening and elevating influence more felt throughout 
the whole structure of society. Sarcasm, when indulged in by such 
men, is directed only against the ridiculous and manifestly foolish fea- 
tures of the movement, which are best checked in this way. 

The indifference or active resistance of some men may be explained 
by the fact that they do not think women are the silly and unsatisfac- 
tory creatures some declare them to be, and that being quite well pleased 
with them just as they are, they are jealous of alterations in the exist- 
ing social and political system, which might lead to a material change 
in woman’s character. 

They feel that they are the conservators of purity, gentleness and 
all the more delicate graces of life, and it is not without misgivings as 
to what may be the result upon woman herself, and upon society at 
large, that they can be brought to acquiesce in the attempt to introduce 
her into the sphere of the ruder activities which the men now monop- 
olize. 

At any rate, the lady is wrong in thinking that the question is not 
receiving from men the serious consideration it deserves. On all sides 
it is being gravely discussed. Its proper settlement will be a matter 
of some little time. Meanwhile let the ladies not be annoyed at the 
small talk of Congressmen and the newspapers. 

«Blame not thyself too much,’ I said, ‘nor blame 


Too much the sons of men and barbarous laws ; 
These were the rough ways of the world till now. 


* * * x * 


The woman’s cause is man’s: they rise or sink 
Together, dwarfed or godlike, bond or free : 

For she that out of Lethe scales with man 

The shining steps of nature, shares with man 

His nights, his days, moves with him to one goal, 
Stays all the fair young planet in her hands.— 

If she be small, slight natured, miserable, 

How shall men grow? 


— Let her make herself her own 
To give or keep, to live and learn and be 
All that not harms distinctive womanhood. 
For woman is not undeveloped man, 
But diverse ; could we make her as the man, 
Sweet love were slain; his dearest bond is this : 
Not like to like, but like in difierence ; 
Yet in the long years liker must they grow ; 
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The man be more of woman, she of man: 
He gain in sweetness and in moral height, 
Nor lose the wrestling thews that throw the world; 
She mental breadth, nor fail in childward care, 
Nor lose the childlike in the larger mind ; 
Till at the last she set herself to man, 
Like perfect music unto noble words ; 
And so these twain, upon the skirts of Time, 
Sit side by side, full summed in all their powers, 
Dispensing harvest, sowing the To-be, 
Self-reverent each and reverencing each, 
Distinct in individualities, 
But like each other even as those who love. 
Then comes the statelier Eden back to men ; 
Then reign the world’s great bridals, chaste and calm ; 
Then springs the crowning race of human kind. 
May these things be ! 
* ~ * - * 


Let us type them now 
In our own lives, and this proud watchword rest 
Of equal : seeing either sex alone 
Is half itself, and in true marriage lies 
Nor equal, nor unequal : each fulfil 
Defect in each, and always thought in thought, 
Purpose in purpose, will in will, they grow, 
The single pure and perfect animal, 
The two-celled heart beating with one full stroke, 
iate.”* 





It is currently rumored, on the best authority we believe, that a 
wealthy citizen of this place is intending to bequeath a large sum to 
found a University in the vicinity of Baltimore. In view of the great 
number of second-rate colleges that are springing up all over the country, 
we may well doubt the expediency of adding another to the list. Our 
own feelings just now would rather incline us to advocate the strength- 
ening of the already existing institutions such as Harvard, or the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, which have a history and traditions ; except when, 
as in the present instance, the opportunity is offered of founding an 
institution under such auspices, that it may from the first acquire a 
national importance. If, as we hope, the bequest shall be large enough 
to give the new university the best equipment in the world ; if, in 
addition to all its buildings being on the most approved modern scale, 
it should be enabled to start with the best observatory in the country, 
the best art-school and gallery, the finest library, philosophical appa- 
ratus, and museum of natural history: if by the magnificence and 
completeness of all its appointments, and the liberality of its endow- 
ments, the most eminent men in every branch of instruction could be 
tempted to occupy its chairs, we might hope from its central and pecu- 
liarly favorable situation, that it would speedily attain a reputation sec- 
ond to none in the United States. 

Its beneficial influence in our own community could not be over- 
estimated. Harvard has undoubtedly made Boston the intellectual 
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centre she is. Baltimore, now that she has entered upon an era of new 
and very enlarged commercial importance, needs just such an influence 
as a university would give, to liberalize and educate her inflowing 
wealth ; and the position is an enviable one, of a citizen, who after 
being so long and prominently identified with the commercial interests 
of this city, has now the ability and the disposition to put in operation a 
set of new and higher influences which will cause his name to be 
remembered to a far posterity with the greatest respect and gratitude. 





When society was in the habit of roasting its benefactors, and 
otherwise hurting the feelings of those who interested themselves in 
promoting its welfare, there were naturally very few reformers, and as 
a consequence the world moved slowly. But now that our manners 
have softened with age, and liberty of thought and action is allowed 
to all, there is no dearth of regenerators, and other disinterested indivi- 
duals, who give themselves up entirely to the service of the men and 
brothers of the present and the future. A full and authentic list of 
the various societies now in existence, charged with missions to this 
generation, would, we fear, startle most of our readers, and give them 
a very low opinion of our human nature, which requires such an amount 
of patching and overhauling. But despite our legions of prophets and 
dreamers, our progress is, we think, far from satisfactory. Not that 
we at all doubt the inspiration and zeal of our guides and teachers. 
On this point the most incredulous must needs be satisfied by their 
frequent allusions to a “ hidden fire,” “ higher law,” and other signifi- 
cant phrases. Whocould doubt the divine commission of John Brown, 
for instance? Andis not his soul still marching on? But circumstances 
must be very much against us when we make so little headway. 

Our material advances, we confess, are great ; our public charities 
liberal ; our educational machinery comprehensive, and, on the whole, 
quite effective ; in matters of taste we are a trifle less barbarous than 
we once were ; our pulpits are respectably filled ; the average tone of 
the Press may perhaps be higher than in past years. But our govern- 
ment is representative, and there stands Butler in Congress, while 
Dana chews the cud in that most refined district of Essex. The halls 
that once echoed to the dignified eloquence of Webster, Calhoun, and 
Clay, now ring with the Billingsgate of Donnelly and Washburne. 
In Wall street, the great Juggernaut Vanderbilt reigns supreme, and 
Drew sanctifies his ill-gotten gains by paying tithes to the Methodists. 
Murder in its various varieties flourishes with unprecedented luxuriance. 
And a righteous people complacently keep their heel upon the head of 
a fallen brother. These things stumble our faith a little ; but perhaps 
we are moving onward nevertheless. Or is the accelerating fastness of 
the age the result of motion downwards ? 
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Amid the manifold and multiform activities of modern life, it is 
more difficult than it was ever before, for a Christian man to preserve 
that composed, unshaken faith, and that devout filial frame towards 
his God, which is alike his strength and his joy. To hold the mind 
honestly open to all the new intellectual influences of the century, and 
yet keep the heart humble and childlike. To stand steadfastly in the 
van, in the great struggle for truth and right, bearing the heat and bur- 
den of the day, and yet abound in the grace and gentleness and ten- 
der sympathy of Christ. To mingle, as we must, in the world where 
selfishness is the great motive power, to breathe an atmosphere of cold 
materialism, to witness continually the trivialities that are the staple of 
life, to hear scorn and cynicism poured over all the best aspirations of 
youth, and yet keep our ideal of noble, earnest, true, unselfish Chris- 
tian life untarnished. To rebuke sin always, opeuly and fearlessly, 
and yet avoid the rock of Pharisaism, and keep the heart genial and 
warm, full of tender human sympathy and affection. To be true to 
those impulses you feel to be purest and best, and yet escape from 
rashness and inconsiderateness in breaking sacred ties and violating 
long-honored conventionalities. ‘To stand by your principles in the 
struggle for subsistence, and position in the world ; to find unscrupulous 
and inferior men carrying off the prizes of life, and yet be steadfast. 
To hear the din of contending creeds around you; to witness the 
uncharity of some called Christians —their zeal according to ignor- 
ance. To find the most fundamental truths questioned or denied, and 
the boldest speculation rife on every side. To work without results ; 
to alienate friends by singleness of purpose, and yet through all, to 
keep heart, and follow through good and evil report the great Exem- 
plar. 

To do these things costs true men many a hard and bitter struggle. 
And yet who will say that the result is not worth it all? There is a 
deep abiding joy comes with the endeavor always to be and to do 
right, a rapture in the fierce contest of the divine within us with the 
sensual and corrupt, an exhilaration which those who have felt it, would 
unwillingly exchange for the choicest pleasures of worldliness. 

“The child from rest of heart shouts out its song, 

And smiles the grateful smile of summer flowers ; 

Our rest is marred by toil, our right by wrong, 
Our hearts are joyless in the sunniest hours. 
Why do we smile, but that we fear to weep, 
Why toil for wealth since wealth enhances pain ? 
Why garner knowledge from the wise who sleep, 
Since in brief life ’tis but a bootless gain ? 
Gone is the wholesome gladness of old days, 

Gone is the faith on which our fathers fed ; 

We have no heart for prayer, no voice for praise ; 

Creeds are outworn, they say, and Christ is dead ; 

Darkly we struggle, vainly strive to live ; 
This Life is Death; —has Death no life to give? 
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O coward hearts ! despondent and afraid, 

Who read Life’s riddle backward to your loss, 
And wist not ’tis God’s sunshine makes the shade, 

And that His noblest triumph is the Cross,— 
O men! o’erwearied with the daily fight 

With struggles, doubts, and questions manifold,— 
Blind with the mist, yet craving for the light,— 

Joy shall be yours, and rest and peace untold, 
Only keep open heart and ear and eye. 

Truth creeps with gradual footstep like the dawn. 
’Twas while the darkness lingered in the sky 

That Christ arose, the herald of the morn; 
For that great moment Life with Death had striven, 
For us the strife—then what remains but Heaven?” 


MENU DU MOIS. 


M* JUSTIN McCARTHY, the editor of the London Aforning 
Star, and an occasional contributor to the New York /ndefen- 
dent, looks at The Liberal Triumvirate of England, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. 
Bright, and Mr. Mill, through strong Liberal spectacles. We have, 
however, little or no fault to find on this account with his sketches of 
the men. He seems to be just, both in his censure and his praise. 
We cannot altogether reconcile the two statements he makes of Mr. 
Gladstone —that he is morbidly conscientious, and yet, at the same 
time, ready to sacrifice his friend, his party, or even his cause, to his 
love of argument. Mr. Gladstone’s constant reconsideration of his 
opinions, he attributes to intellectual weakness. Be that as it may, the 
practice of frequently reviewing one’s position, though it may render us 
less prompt in performance, is rather to be commended in this age, 
when the tendencies are all towards hasty and ill-considered action. 
Of Mr. Bright, of course, he is a warm admirer. And, indeed, we 
ourselves think the great tribune of the English people scarcely gets 
his deserts at the hands of the conservative party of this country. 
He has the admiration and respect of all classes of his own country- 
men, and while he is the head and front of the great Reform movement, 
he is by no means soruthless and radical as he is frequently represented 
to be. His physiognomy, as seen in our portrait of him, indicates 
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bluff honesty, and a rough, resolute will, but nothing, we think, sinister 
or bad. 


As he was writing principally of the political standing of the men, 
Mr. McCarthy has nothing to say of the religious opinions of Mr. 
Mill — a question that has been the subject of a great amount of cor- 
respondence in the English papers of late. Whether Mr. Mill is an 
atheist or not, we do not know, though we hardly think it probable or 
possible ; but there can be little doubt that he is unfriendly to the sys- 
tem of morality developed in the New Testament, as may be seen from 
the following extract from his Essay on Liberty : 

“T donot scruple to say of it (Gospel morality) that it is, in many important points, 
incomplete and one- -sided, and that, it ideas and feelings not sanctioned by it, had not 
contributed to the formation of European life and character, human atiairs would have 
been in a condition worse than they now are. Christian morality has all the characters 
of a reaction ; it is, in great part, a protest against paganism. Its ideal is negative 
rather than positive ; passive rather than active ; innocence rather than nobleness ; 
abstinence from evil, rather than energetic pursuit of good..... In its horror of 
sensuality, it made an idol of asceticism, which has been gradually compromised away 
into one of legality. It holds out the hope of heaven and the threat of hell as the 
appointed and appropriate motives to a virtuous life ; in this, falling far below the 
best of the ancients, and doing what lies in it to give to human morality an essentially 
selfish character, by disconnecting each mau’s duty from the interests of his tellow- 
creatures, except so far as a self-interested inducement is offered to him for consulting 
them.” 

As Mr. Mill’s philosophy is more and more tincturing modern 
thought, it is a matter of great importance that its tendencies should 
be carefully studied. For those who wish to inform themselves on the 
matter, we cannot do a better thing than recommend to their attention 
a review of Mr. Mill’s writings which appeared in Zhe Southern Review 
for July, 1867. , 
Phineas still drags his slow length along. We had taken Mr. 
Trollope to be more a man of the world than to be so intolerably 
prosy. 

Glimpses of Tuscany has a delicate Italian aroma about it of which 
we never tire. 








Among Zhe Friends of My Youth was a mischievous and misan- 
thropical Magpie, whose character and doings are described with much 
dry humor. 








Many of our readers are perhaps already acquainted with the style 
of Auerbach, whose novel “On the Heights” was published in this 
country last year and extravagantly praised by critics. The opening 
chapters of Little Barefoot are to us most charmingly fresh and pasto- 
ral, and the mind dwells on them with a quiet pleasure, that is far more 
satisfying than the unhealthy excitement created by the modern sensa- 
tional novel. 
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Morning Land is a fragment of beautiful verse, pervaded with the 
impalpable music and mysterious tones of Shelley. 





We venture to believe most readers will pardon the unavoidable 
Western roughness and plainness of speech, in which the strange wild 
story of Zhe Luck of Roaring Camp is told. We may well waive our 
proprieties for the nonce, to admire the beautiful spectacle of the hard- 
ened, reckless natures of rude, abandoned men, softening under the 
gentle heaven-sent power of helpless, innocent infancy, and to cheer 
our minds with the reflection that human nature never sinks so low as 
to be inaccessible to elevating and purifying influences. The story is 
inimitably told ; the humor, as must needs be, a little broad, but the 
pathos deep and tender. And for description, find us if you can, any- 
thing prettier than this picture of Nature nurturing on her broad bosom 
the little wild waif of the woods: 





“ Howbeit, whether creeping over the pine boughs, or lying lazily on his back, 
blinking at the leaves above him, to him the birds sang, the squirrels chattered, and 
the flowers bloomed. Nature was his nurse and playtellow. For him, she would 
let slip between the leaves, golden shafts of sunlight that fell just within his grasp ; 
she would send wandering breezes to visit him with the balm of bay and resinous 
gums ; to him, the tall redwoods nodded familiarly and sleepily, the bumble-bees 
buzzed, and the rooks cawed a slumbrous accompaniment.” 


——Americans having outgrown the flabby, vegetable state of boy- 
hood, are getting to be very jealous of their dignity, and their exceed- 
ing touchiness is becoming troublesome to Europeans. The Pa// Mail 
Gazette offers advice, gratis, suited to the emergency. 





We do not often catch Mark Lemon, the editor of Punch, in a pen- 
sive mood. But, like all men of humor, he is a man of tender heart, as 
his verses called A/one will show. 





The .Vation preaches a timely sermon on Sickwickianism. We 
fear it is water poured upon a rock. 





Recent Art in Berlin is a companion piece to an article lately 
printed in the Z¢éectic on Art in Munich, and is probably from the same 
experienced pen. 





We never read or heard a better yarn than that of Pechnasi, the 
Chamois Hunter. You must be very low in purse and spirits, if you 
do not laugh immoderately over it. 


——tThe departments of Science, Reviews, etc., will be found full and 
interesting. 
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The above is a perspective view of a Villa residence; in the 
composition of which it is designed to combine the French Rennais- 
sance or Mansard, and the later English styles. The desire has 
been not so much to accomplish a multiplicity of form and orna- 
ment, as to happily harmonize the grace of outline of the one 
with the better details of the other, thus giving a very pleas- 
ing and rich effect, and one which would be found well adapted 
to a picturesque country with fine mountain scenery or broad 
landscape views. It is designed to be built of frame, with 12 
inches wide horizontal weather-boarding, related together to repre- 
sent rustic stone courses, and heavy corner beads and fillets; the 
Mansard roofs to be of slate, laid on in two colors, and the princi- 
pal roofs of tin, with an iron crest-railing along the hips. The 
same features and details would serve for stone, and if built of 
Texas Crystal Marble, in broken course work, with Baltimore Con- 
crete Stone Company’s dressings, sills, and courses of a graver 
tone, it would make both a handsome and an imposing residence, 
Concrete details are estimated to cost one-quarter less than ordin- 
ary stone-cutter’s work, 












ii DESCRIPTION. 








PLAN OF PRINCIPAL FLOOR. PLAN OF SECOND FLOOR. 


PRINCIPAL FLOOR. 

A Entrance Hall 12 feet square. B Main Hall 12 feet wide by 22 feet 
long, containing the principal-Stairway arranged in flights, each 4 feet wide 
leaving an opening between them of the same width, thus gaining sym- 
metry of design as well as ample light from the windowson the landings above. 
Py this arrangement the principal Stair and Hall form one of the mgst 
attractive features of the house. C Library 14x17 feet, including a bay win- 
dow in front. D The Parlor is 16x24 feet, and has jib windows opening on 
three sides upon a Piazza. HE Dining-Room 16x22 feet. J’ Housekeeper’s 
Room 12 feet square, containing closets, bins, &c., and a small range for 
Pastry Cooking. @ Kitchen 14x18 feet. H Cuina Closet 6x 8feet. I Gentle- 
men’s Water Closet 4x6 feet. A Kitchen Pantry 8xl4 feet. L L Passages, 
one 6 feet wide containing a 3-foot wide servants’ stair to floor above, and a 
stair under it to the cellars below, the other 4 feet wide, communicating with 
the Dining-Room at one end the Kitchen at the other, and the Housekeeper’s 
Room, China Closet and back Porch on either side. MM, A 6 foot wide Pas- 
sage separated from the Main Hall by a ground glass partition, and forming 
a separate communication with the Library and the Kitchen wing. N 
Piazza 12 feet wide. O Back Porch. P Gentlemen’s Porch, 12 feet wide. 


SECOND FLOOR. 

A Landing on the principal Stairs, 6 feet wide, even with the second floor 
of the Kitchen wing, having opening upon it a fine triple window, giving 
light to the Main Hall below ; against this window could be placed a stand 
of choice flowers with very good effect. 2B Stair Hall. C Ladies’ Boudoir 
or Sewing Room, 12 feet square. D Chamber 14 feet square. EH Guests’ 
Chamber with Dressing Room attached. J’ Family Chamber 16x22 feet. 
G @ Dressing Rooms 8 feet square, communicating with the rooms E and F, 
Ii H Passages. J Storage Room 12x18 feet, containing wide linen ward- 
robes. This room might be used either as a nurse’s or as a housekeeper’s 
chamber. A Nursery 14x18 feet. LL Bath Room 8x16 feet. M Porches. 
N Roof. O Balconies. 

The principal Stair continues up to the Mansard story, in which are two 
fine Chambers, each 14 feet square, two servants’ rooms, a linen-closet or 
wine room 8x14 feet, and an ante room over the Boudoir in the tower, con- 
taining a stair leading up to the Pavilion Room. From the Pavilion the roof 
above is reached by means of a spiral stair. This point is upwards of 50 
feet above the level of the ground beneath, and will command a fine pros- 
pect of the neighborhood. 







































Che Act Eclectic Magazine Advertiser, 





NoTicE TO ADVERTISERS.— Z/e attention of advertisers is called to the following advan- 
tages of using our pages: 

lst. We receive none but first-class advertisements; the appearance of an advertisement on our 
pages therefore partakes of the nature of a quarantee to the Public of the responsibility of the ad- 
vertiser, 2d. A Monthly Magazine is usually preserved by its receiver, and each copy remains for 
@ month —_ the drawing room table, is read by every member of the family, is noticed and 
borrowed by neighbors, and not unfrequently one copy goes the round of several families. 3d. 
Our Magazine circulates amongst the most refined and wealthiest classes, and by using it, adver- 
tisers will command the attention of those who have the disposition and the means to buy. 4th. 
One insertion in a monthly is perhaps equal to thirty insertions in a daily. Sth. Our rates ave 
low: a Schedule wiil be sent on application. 

Book and Music Publishers—Dealers in Fancy Articles of all kinds—Domestic Wares—-Pic- 
tures and Stationery—Supplies for Farm and Garden—School Teachers and Professional Men 
generally, etc., etc., will Tact ours a useful medium. 

Advertisements should be handed in by the 8th of each month, to the Publishers, 54 Lexington 
Street, Baltimore. 





| MERILLAT INSTITUTE, 
French, English and Classical Boarding School for Boys, 


{ GOVANSTOWN, BALTIMORE COUNTY, MD. 


J. C. M. MERILLAT, M. D., Principat. 





4 ¥ Locenrs, A. M., University of, Virginia, ) ' 
. L. Hoxton, Graduate of West Point, Assistants. 
S. H. Coteman, Graduate University of Virginia. j 

Particular attention paid to Modern Languages. French is the language of the 
family, and is spoken exclusively at the table. The number of pupils is limited, and 
will never be increased so as to impair the family feeling which is now one of the 
characteristics of the school. TERMS: $500 per scholastic year. 

Dr. M. has the privilege of referring, among others, to the following gentlemen: 
those whose names are marked with a star have sons at the school : 


*Robt. Hull, Baltimore, Md. | *J. C. Bullitt, Esq., Philadelphia. 
*Dr. John Hanson Thomas, Baltimore, Md. *Thos. S. Dugan, Esq., New Orleans. 
Rev. J. J. Bullock, D. D., Baltimore, Md. | | *Jas. G. McGrath, Esgq., Omaha, Nebraska, 4 
4 *Charles Ridgely, Esq,, of Hampton, Baltimore | The Faculty of the University of Virginia, 
i) County, Md. | *Col. R. H. Dulany, Loudoun Co., Va. 
. F *Geo. D. Appleton, Esq., St. Louis, Mo. | Hon, Alex. H. H. Stuart, Staunton, Va. 
Rev. W. S. Plumer, D. D., Columbia, S. C. | Hon. Henry A. Wise, Richmond, Va. 
Gen. Jos. E. Johnston. | Thomas Rutherford, Esq., Charlestown, West 
*Major A. J. Nicholson, U.S. M. C., Washing- | Virginia. 
ton, D. C. | Hon. John Dean, Galveston, Texas. 


For further information, apply to the Principal at Govanstown, Md. 


J. P. Hartman. W. H. Hartman. 
J. P. HARTMAN & SOW, 


DEALERS AND IMPORTERS OF 

GENTS’ FURNISHING GOODS, 
No. 197 BALTIMORE STREET, BALTIMORE. 

DTATEST PARIS AND LONDON STYLES. 
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BURTON & IRVING, 


RETAIL DEALERS IN 


Shirts, Furnishing Goods and Ordered Clothing, 


168 W. Baltimore Street, next West of Adams Express, 
BALTIMORE. 





OUR COMBINATION 
FRENCH YOKH 


AND 


SHOULDER SEAM 








IS ADMITTED TO BE THE 


MOST COMFORTABLE 


AND 
BEST FITTING SHIRT, 


Produced in the Country. 


o—- 





Besides our extensive and liberal patron- 
age throughout the entire South, we have 
regular customers in Philadelphia, New York, 
Boston and other cities, in the great Shirt 
producing region, thus evincing the superi 
ority we have attained in the manufacture 
of this garment. 


The Merchant Tailoring Department 


of our business is one of the most complete in the country. With superior Cutters, 
a complete line of Piece Goods, (always embracing the Latest Novelties, ) and with 
unsurpassed facilities for making up work, no other establishment in the country 
can offer superior inducements in the way of Style, Fit, Material or Prices. 





OUR STOCK OF 
Gentlemen’s Furnishing Goods, 


EMBRACES: 


Silk Undershirts, Merino do.; Scarlet Merino do.;,Shaker do; Red Flannel do.; 
Gause Merino do.; Lisle Thread do.; Silk Drawers, Merino do.; Flannel do.; Can- 
ton do.; Linen do ; Jean do.; Muslin do ; Socks, Suspenders; ! inen Handkerchiefs, 
Hem-stitched do,; Embroidered do.; Fancy Bordered do.; Silk do.; Ties, Cravats, 
Scarfs, Kid Gloves, Driving do.; Lisle do.; Silk do.; Umbrellas, Canes, Liquor Falsks, 
Dressing Cases, Cologne, Perfumery, Combs, Soaps, Brushes, Pocket Books, Robes de 
Chambre, Whisp Brooms, Buggy Robes, Cardigan Jackets,1L Night Shirts, Linen 
Clolars, Linen Cuffs. 
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TO FARMERS AND PLANTERS. 
24 ’S 
Ammoniated Bone Super Phosphate, 


FOR COTTON, TOBACCO, CORN, OATS, &c. 


Permanently improves the soil. Quick and active as Peruvian Guano. 
@ Send for a Circular. 


P. ZELL & SONS, Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE BY AGENTS AND DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 


CANFIELD, BRO & CO. 


DEALERS IN 


Fine Watches, Rich Jewelry, Diamonds, 


PrEaRLS AND Precious STONEs, 


SILVER WARE; SILVER PLATED WARE, as Tea Sets, Waiters, Baskets, 
Casters, Forks, Spoons, &c.; Table Cutlery, Clocks, Bronzes, Vases, Figures ; Rich 
Paris Fancy Goods in every variety. 

Agents for Waltham American Watches, all of which are offered at the lowest 
prices. 





229 Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 





HENRY E. PEYTON. POWHATAN B. STARKE, 





PEYTON & STARKE, 





General Insurance Agents 


AND BROKERS, 


ade 
<<», sr” 
_~ 


No. 26 Second Street, Baltimore. 


| AUTHORIZED REFERENCES: 


Wm. Devries & Co. Daniel Miller & Co. D. J. Foley, Bro. & Co. 
Henry M. Warfield & Co, Hull, Atkinson & Co. Armstrong, Cator & Co, 
Wn. T. Walters & Co, A. Schumacher & Co, F, B. Loney & Co, 


Hodges Brothers. 
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ISAAC COALE, JR. & BRO. 








Commission Merchants 


AND 


MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


MEN’s FURNISHING GooDs, 


No. 17 & 19 Hanover Street, 


J. L. Bezecx. 


Twos, E. Conte, BALTIMORE, MD. 





SAMUEL KIRK & SON, 


SILVER WARE MANUFACTURERS. 





Every variety of Elegant and useful pieces of Silver Ware, Spoons, Forks, Tea Sets; Dinner 
Sets on exhibition and made to order; Fine Watches, Rich Jewelry, Plated Ware, Cutlery; 
Fine Watches carefully repaired. 


Estasuisnep 1817. 172 Baltimore Street. 


ESTABLISHED 16835. 


GEO. W. WEBB. ALBERT REMICK. WM. H. SAXTON, 


GHO. W. WEBB & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


DIAMONDS, FINE WATCHES, 


e RICH JEWELRY & SILVERWARE. 


Agents fer the Celebrated PATEK PHILIPPE & CO. WATCHES, 


185 BALTIMORE STREET, BALTIMORE. 
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WILL BE PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, 


“THE STATESMAN,” 


A WEEKLY REVIEW OF 


POLITICS, BUSINESS, LITERATURE AND ART. 


THE STATESMAN will be published by ‘‘ THE MARYLAND DEMOCRATIC 

ASSOCIATION,” a Joint Stock Company incorporated by the General Assembly of 

Maryland at its last session, with an authorized Capital of One Hundred Thousand 

Dollars, in Shares of Five Dollars each, with full powers to establish a Newspaper or 

Newspapers, and a general Printing and Publishing House in the city of Baltimore. 

THE STATESMAN will be edited by a corps of able and experienced writers. 

In Politics it will be Democratic, representing in this respect the sound constitutional 

.4 views of the people of this State. At the same time it will endeavor to deal with 

_* public men and measures, not in a spirit of narrow partizanship, but to discuss them 

at all times in a tone of enlightened statesmanship, liberality and candor. It will 

especially avoid the useless aggravation of party differences by unnecessary personal- 

ities. It will seek to be the organ and the advocate of the best interests of the city 

and State. In addition to Editorial articles upon a variety of subjects, political and 

literary, it will contain a carefully prepared summary of the news of the week, includ- 

ing, during the Sessions of Congress and of the State Legislature, a condensed record 

of the proceedings of these bodies, and an accurate review of the money and other 

markets of the country. The aim will be to present in its pages something for every- 

body. It will be published in a compact form of sixteen pages, equally convenient 

{ for handling, reading, for the display of advertisements, and for the purposes of bind- 
ing and preservation. 

By the employment of agents and canvassers in every principal city, town and 
county in the South, and in those portions of the country which are more particularly 
connected with Baltimore by sympathy, interest or trade, arrangements will be made 
to give to the new Paper from the outset a widely extended circulation, and to make 
it a valuable medium for commercial advertising. So soon as the Capital Stock of 
One Hundred Thousand Dollars, or so much thereof as the Board of Directors may 
deem necessary, shall be subscribed, a daily paper, under the same title, will be issued 
by the same Association. In the meantime no pains will be spared to make the 





} a Weekly the equal of the best paper in the country. 
TERMS: \ 
THE STATESMAN will be mailed to subscribers — 
For one year ...ee0 0 nesceces sveee eonceee wececeeecoces esecccccscecoooce +3 00 
For six months......000 + eeescercesseeee 0 eeceecees esececcone se SS. nce: ceccne 2 00 
For three months......0. s+ see veececccereecccce coccccesees tee ceecs coceee 1 00 


Payable in advance. 
Single copies 10 cents. 
A liberal discount will be allowed to Newsdealers and Agents. 


{ Address, 
“THE STATESMAN,” 


| BALTIMORE, MD 
Office of Publication, 


162 Baltimore Street, 
BROWN’S BUILDING, First FLoor, 











THE NEW ECLECTIC MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


Vili 


Redonda Guano 


THE CHEAPEST 


AND 





Most Successful Fertilizer ever Introduced into this Country. 





The REDONDA GUANO has now been used extensively for three 
years upon every description of crops, and with the most unprecedented 
success. Its results upon the various crops has established its reputa- 
tion beyond all others, and a demand unprecedented. 

“ REDONDA” is a pure, natural Guano, entirely uniform in its 
character. ; 

For SPRING CROPS it has not been surpassed. 

The EXTREMELY LOW PRICE at which it is sold is not the 
least important fact to the farmer. ‘ 

Pamphlets containing testimonials from FARMERS and PLAN- 
TERS in Maryland, Virginia, South Carolina, Delaware, and New 


York, together with REPORTS and ANALYSIS of the most eminent: 


chemists in the country, with full directions for its use, can be obtained 
at our warehouse or from our various agents. 


PRICH $30 PHR TON. 


At the repeated solicitations of many Farmers and Planters who 
find it inconvenient, and in some localities, in the present condition of 
labor in the South, impossible to command the labor to break up the 
Peruvian Guano and mix it as directed in our pamphlet, we have con- 
sented, in compliance with the numerous demands of our customers, 
to prepare the Peruvian by breaking and screening and combining it 
thoroughly with the REDONDA before bagging, and have, in addition, 
greatly increased the per centum of SOLUBLE PHOSPHATES. 


To those who desire to purchase in this form, we now present an 


AMMONIATED SUPER PHOSPHATE 


Cotton, Tobacco, Wheat & Corn, 


Equal to any Fertilizer in the country, and at less cost. 


PRICE $380 PER TON. 

A liberal deduction made to Dealers and Purchasers of large quantities. 
WM. CRICHTON & SON, 

General Agents for United States, Wood Street, Bowly’s Wharf, 


OPpPosITE CORN EXCHANGE, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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J. SETH HOPKINS & CO. 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS, 


CHINA, GLASS WARKE, &c. 


No. 210 BALTIMORE STREET, BALTIMORE. 
A single article or complete outfit, dati at short notice on 
the most reasonable terms. 





ANTED — AGENTS — $75 to $200 per month, everywhere, 
' y | male and female, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON 
’ j SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, 
fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid and embroider in a most superior manner. 
Price only $18. Fully warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 for any 
machine that will sew a stronger, more beautiful, or more elastic seam than 
ours. It makes the “ Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second stitch can be cut, 
and still the cloth cannot be pulled apart without tearing it. We pay Agents 
from $75 to $200 per month and expenses, or a commission from which twice 
that amount can be made. Address SECOMB & CO., Pittsburg, Pa.; Boston, Mass., 
or St. Louis, Mo. 

CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other parties palming off worthless 
cast-iron machines, under the same name or otherwise. Ours is the only genuine 

and really practical _— machine manufactured. ‘ 


( \Bew) eee ee 
ARMSTRON G, C: ATOR’ & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


Ribbons and Millinery Goods, — 


Nos. 2387 & 239 BALTIMORE STREET, 








{|| BALTIMORE, MD. 


— 








wAN TED AGENTS 


TO SELL THE 


American Knitting Machine 


PRICE $25.00. 





The simplest, cheapest, and best Knitting Machine ever invented. Will knit 
20,000 stitches per minute. Liberal inducements to Agents. Address 


AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE CO, 
Boston, or St. Louis, Mo. 
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For Sale by all Newsdealers in the United States. 


——9———— 


ALEXANDRE DUMAS’ 
LAST AND BEST STORY, 


ENTITLED 


LOVE & LIBERTY: 


oR, THE 


MAN OF THE PHOPLE, 


Will be Commenced in No, 12 


oF THE 


Southern Home Journal, 


DATED FEBRUARY 6, 1869. 


The advance sheets of this story have been procured at an 
immense outlay. It is the first time any paper in America has 
been able to secure advance sheets from this great author. The 
story is equal to any ever written by this celebrated writer, not 
even excepting his “Count of Monte Christo.” Our readers will 
confer a favor by giving as much publicity to this announcement 
as possible. 


Our Terms: 


To Subscribers, $3 per annum; four copies, $10; eight copies. $20. The person 
who sends ns $20 for a club of eight copies, (all sent at one time,) will be entitled te 
one extra copy free. Posttasters and others who yet up clubs, in their respective 
towns, can afterwards add single copies at $2.50. No subscriptions taken for a less 
period than one year, When a draft or money-order can conveniently be sent, it 
will be preferred. as it will prevent the possi! ility of the loss of money by mail. The 
postage on the lowe Journat to all parts of the country is only twenty cents a year 
or five cents a quarter, payable at the office where the paper is delivered. 

Sampce Copies of this paper sent free to any address. 


Address all communications to 


JOHN Y. SLATER, Publisher, 
155 Baltimore Street, Baltimore, Md. 
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For the Cotton, Tobacco and other Crops of 1869, ; 


BAUGH’S 
RAW BONE PHOSPHATE, 


Containing 53 per cent. Phosphate of Lime, of which nearly 15 per 
cent. is Soluble and 5 per cent. of Ammonia. 





Many years experience on the varied crops and lands of the South, has demon- 
strated the use of this feitilizer to be indispensable in the growth of large crops of 
Cotton, Tobacco, and all cereals and garden vegetables, as well as in permanently 
enriching the soil. 


Price in Baltimore $56 per ton. Sold by dealers generally. 
GEORGE DUGDALE, 


Manufacturer's Agent, 
No. 95 AND 105 SMITH’S WHARF, BALTIMORE, MD. 





SAMUEL CHILD & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF 


Table Cutlery, China, Glass, 
AND HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS GENERALLY, 


(Wholesale and Retail,) 


No. 20 North Charles Street, Baltimore. 





ESTABLISHED 1811. 


GOLD AND SILVER WARE MANUFACTORY, 


A. BE. WARN EE 


Has in store, and is daily adding thereto, a choice assortment of the new styles of Jewelry, 


Fine Silverware, Silver Plated Ware, Table Cotlery, &. 


Which are offered on most reasonable terms, 
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INNES 8 COMPANY, 


Book, Job and Newspaper Printers, 
ADAMS EXPRESS BUILDING, 


No. 164 Battrmore Street, BaLtrmore. 
20: 
Invite the attention of the public - their enlarged facilities for executing all kinds of Printing, promptly, 
accurately and at the lowest rate 

Their BOOK A ND FOB PRIN TING departments having been thoroughly renovated, they 
are now prepared to receive orders. The largest work of the finest description can be had at the ‘short- 
est possible notice, at prices as low as any First-Class Establishment in the Country. 
BOOK-BINDING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. BLANK BOOKS MADE TO ORDER. 

MACHINE RULING DONE AT LOW RATES. 











HULL, “ATKINSON & CO. 


Importers and Wholesale Dealers in 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


DRY GOODS, 


No. 358 Baltimore Street (Opposite Hanover Street), 
BALTIMORE. 


We ask Country Merchants visiting Baltimore to examine our Stock. 


Clothing for Fall and Winter. 


MEN’S, BOYS’ & CHILDREN’S SUITS. 
FALL OVERCOATS at $7, $8, $9, $10, $12 and $14. 


CUSTOM DEPARTMENT.—Fine Cloths, Cassimeres and Vestings to select 


from for: measure. 
NOAH WALKER & CO. 


WASHINGTON BUILDING, 
165 and 167 W. Baltimore St. 


COTTON PLANTING. 
1869. 


RHODES’ STANDARD MANURE. 


Introduced into the Cotton States in 1856. Has been fully endorsed by State Agriculture 
Societies of South Carolina, Georgia and Alabama, besides leading chemists in America and 
Europe. Awarded Medal at the International Agricultural Exhibition, held at Hamburg, 
1863. Used and approved by the most successful Cotton Planters, and preferred to Peruvian 
Guano. * 

Circulars containing particulars on application to 


BB. M. RHODES & CO. 








82 South Street, Baltimore. 
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Tue New Ectrecric Macazine 


Is a popular, amusing, and instructive Monthly, compiled from all the contemporary 
periodicals of the world. It endeavors to embody the best features of all the Maga- 
zines, and has so far been received with very extensive favor. In the plan of its 
management and the principle of its selection, it is entirely unique. 

Ithas something to please all refined tastes, embracing as it does a wider scope 
than any magazine of the day. During the year it prints over 1500 pages of matter 
on every variety of topic, and contributed by the most eminent of living writers. 

Back numbers from January, 1868, may be had at the office of publication. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


TERMS.—Single subscription $4 per annum. Single numbers 35 cents. Five 
copies to one address, $16. Ten copies ditto, $30. More liberal reductions to 
larger clubs. All subscriptions sérictly in advance, and payable by post office order 
or draft on Baltimore. Zn no case will mutilated currency notes be received, 

Subscribers in sending their names, should give their address in full, legibly 


written. 


The New Eclectic Magazine may be had of all respectable News Agents through- 
out the country. Those subscribing through agents must look to them for their 
numbers. 


PosTaGE.—The postage on Zhe New Eclectic Magazine is 24 cents per annum, 
payable in all cases quarterly, in advance, by the subscriber, at the office where it is 
received. 


CORRESPONDENCE should be addressed to Zhe Mew Leclectic Magazine, 54 
Lexington Street, Baltimore. Letters requiring an answer or requesting a return of 
manuscript, must enclose the requisite postage. Manuscripts insufficiently prepaid 
will not be taken out of the Post Office. 


NEWSPAPER DEcIstons.—Any person who takes a paper regularly from the post- 
office—whether directed to his name or another, or whether he has subscribed or 
not—is responsible for the pay. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may continue to send it until payment is 
made, and collect the whole amount, whether it is taken from the office or not. 
The courts have decided that refusing to take newspapers and periodicals from the 
post-office, or removing and leaving them uncalled for, is prima facie evidence of 
intentional fraud. 
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5 and you wil) never be without it. , ; 


% MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND,)SQUARE AND UPRIGHT, 


No. 350 W. Baltimore St., & 1,3, 5 8& 7 NidButaw St. 
BALTIMORE. 


Fifty Gold and Silver Medals received, (the highest awards,) in competition 
with the best manufacturers in the country. 


EVERY INSTRUMENT GUARANTEED FOR FIVE YEARS 


A large assortment of PARLOR ORGANS of the most celebrated makes, 
“Rata on 





An Spdispensable Attic in ste y Counting ion. 


Ho. LL. FARGO’S 
Perpetually Morst Letter Book. 


In presenting this book to the Trade, we feel confident we are meeting a want 
long felt by Railroad, Express, Insurance Companies, and business men generally. 
In the use’of the ordinary Copying-Book, if great caré is not taken, too much water 
is used, whereby your copies are ipfiiion, and blurred; if not moist enough, you 
get no copy at all. fn using Fargo’s Book, the great annoyance of water, brushes, 
cloths, &c., is done away with; the book is perpetually moist, and ready at all times 
to copy from one to any sunber of ters at once. 

_ This book has been thoroughly ‘and is pronounced by business men to be 
the very thing they want; its copies are clear, distinct, and uniform. Test this book, 


is 


H.C. ‘TURNBULL, Jr., 
54 Lewington Street, corner of Charles, Baltimore. 
Sole Agent for State of Warylend 


‘ & Inves & Co., Printers, Adams Expréss Building 
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